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FOREWORD 


There is a growing literature on the history of the 
Imperial Guptas and many great scholars, both Indian and 
foreign, have made valuable contributions to the interpre¬ 
tation of the source materials and the general elucidation 
of the subject. It is highly creditable to the young author 
of this work that in spite of this fact he has been able 
to throw much new and unexpected light on a number of 
points of great interest and importance. Anyone who 
reads the preface of this work, in whch the author gives a 
long list of his own original contributions, may feel 
sceptic about all that he says. But a perusal of the book 
leaves no doubt that his claims are certainly based on reas¬ 
onable grounds. In a subject where available materials 
are scanty, it would be too much to expect definite conclu¬ 
sions acceptable to all. There is, however, no doubt thaton 
quite large number of debatable issues in the history of the 
Imperial Gupta dynasty, the author has made a new appro¬ 
ach and brought a new outlook, and his conclusions are 
often very plausible and challenge fresh inquiry and re¬ 
examination on the part of scholars. This reflects no small 
credit upon the young author, and I hope bis book will 
receive the serious attention it deserves and provoke fresh 
discussions on many unsettled problems regarding the 
Imperial Guptas. 


R. C. Majumdar 



PREFACE 


It may be regarded as an overweeningly audacious presumption 
on my part to attempt on a subject on the various aspects of which 
such illustrious scholars as Fleet, Hoernle, Smith, Allan, Rapson, 
Bhandarkar, Banerji, Jayaswal, Burn, Basak, Aiyangar.Dandekar, 
Mookerji, Majumdar, Mirashi, Raychaudhuri, Altekar, Agrawala, 
Basham, Sircar and a host of others have written in their books 
or articles. But, the main question before these scholars has been 
* What happened ?’ and not ‘ Why did it happen ?’ Their approach, 
of course is still justified for many periods of ancient Indian history; 
but, I feel, now the time has come when we can endeavour to study 
political events against the background of the various factors and 
their operation wherever sufficient data are available. The age of 
the Imperial Guptas studied in the present monograph, is one of 
those periods which yield copious material in various spheres of 
life and make the study of the political developments in their 
proper contexts possible. 

The present work is divided into six chapters. In the first chap¬ 
ter I have analyzed the methods and techniques of studying the 
various types of data for the reconstruction of the Gupta history. 
In that context I have, perhaps for the first time, drawn attention 
to the fact that the authors of the early mediaeval inscriptions were 
greatly influenced by the contemporary ideas of history and the 
methods of interpretation and inference current in the literary 
world of the time. Then 1 have surveyed the approach of the 
earlier historians of the Gupta history and have explained the 
necessity of the study of political history of this period against 
the background of the various factors operating in society. 

Chapter II is devoted to the study of the early Gupta age. The 
problem of the original home of the Imperial Guptas has been studi¬ 
ed from an altogether new angle and it has been shown that they 
originally belonged to the eastern part of the present Uttar Pradesh 



with Prayaga as the early centre of their power. The problem has 
*lso been discussed in the context of the various factors leading to 
the rise of this region. The question of the social milieu of the 
Guptas has been studied afresh and it has been shown that the 
Imperial Guptas most probably belonged to the Brahmana order. 
In this context the significance of the popularity of the Vcdico- 
Agamic movement and the predominance of the Brahmanas in 
the administrative structure and its effects on the Gupta history 
have also been pointed out. Then, the emergence of the Gupta 
dynasty as an Imperial power under Chandragupta 1 is studied in 
relation to the contemporary political situation and various other 
factors. In that connection, the history of some of the contem¬ 
porary powers, specially that of the Yakatakas, has been dealt 
with. The chapter contains three appendices, the first of which 
deals with the early chronology of the Gupta dynasty. It has been 
shown that the Gupta-!.ichchhavi alliance was contracted by 
Ghatotkacha, that the Gupta era was founded by Chandragupta II 
though it was reckoned from the date of the accession of Chandra¬ 
gupta I, and that Samudragupta ascended the throne in c. 350 
AD. AppendixII is concerned with the problem of the authenti¬ 
city of the Nalanda and the Gaya copperplate grants of Samudra¬ 
gupta and Appendix III with the problem of the attribution of the 
Chandragupta-Kumaradevi type of coins. New solutions of both 
these problems have been offered. 

Chapter III of the book is devoted to the reign of Samudra¬ 
gupta. The revolt of Kacha has been studied against the 
background of the various pulls and pressures that marked 
the debut of Samudragupta as an emperor. The conquests of 
Samudragupta in the different parts of the country have been 
studied in the context of the various political, geographical, 
economic and religious factors. Perhaps, it is for the first 
time that the contribution of religion to the making of political 
decisions in that age has been determined with some precision. 
Further, it has also been shown that Samudragupta led more 
than one expeditions in the South and that the aim of his 
adventures in that part of the country was the acquisition of 
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wealth. The evidence of the Paayaga praJosti on his relations 
with the North-Western foreign potentates has been connected 
with the tribal movements that took place in Dactria and North- 
Western India in his reign and also with the evidence of the 
Meharauli pillar inscription. The identity of the king 
‘Chandra’, mentioned in the Meharauli record, has been 
discussed in Appendix III of this chapter and it has been 
suggested that he was perhaps no other than Samudtagupta 
himself. Other appendices of this chapter are concerned with 
the place of Kacha in the Gupta history, the relative chrono- 
logy of Samudragupta’s campaigns, the capital of the Gupta 
empire, the date and patron of Yasubandhu and the date of 
Kalidasa. I have placed the great poet in the later half of the 
fourth century A. D. 

Chapter IV deals with the reigns of Chandragupta II and 
Kumaragupta I. In the reign of Chandragupta 11 Western India 
became the major stage of the drama of political history. In that 
context the problem of RSmagupta is studied and an entirely new 
solution based on a new interpretation of the archaeological, 
numismatic and literary data is proposed. Then the causes of 
the Saka war of Chandragupta II arc analysed and his relations 
with the Vakatakas are discussed and put in their proper historical 
perspective. It has also been shown that the age of Chandragupta 
II and Kumaragupta I was the period of transformation of the 

Gupta royalty and the repercussions of this change on the political 

developments have been pointed out. Then, the Gupta invasion 
of the Deccan towards the close of the reign of Kumaragupta I is 
studied in the context of the new alignment powers that took 
place due to the hostility between the Vakitakas and the Guptas. 

Chapter V is devoted to the study of the transformation and 
decline of the Gupta empire in the period from the accession of 
Skandagupta to the death of Budhagupta. It is shown that the 
invasion of the Pushyamitras on the Gupta empire and the 
invasion of the Vakatakas on Malwa were connected events and 
were the results of the aggressive policy of the Guptas against the 
Vakatakas in the preceding reign. The Huna invasion has been 
studied afresh and the nature of Skandagupta’s achievements is 
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more accurately determined. Then the problem of gradual 
transformation and decline of the empire is taken up and it is 
shown, perhaps for the first time, that the influence of Buddhism 
had much to do with the weakening of the central authority in 
this period. The genesis of the fcudo-federal of the empire and 
its influence on the fortunes of the state are also discussed. In 
the two appendices of this chapter respectively, the problems of 
succession immediately after Kumirgupta I and the order of 
succession after Skandagupta are dealt with. In the later appendix, 
a new solution of the problem of the place of Balidityas in the 
Gupta history is proposed. 

Chapter VI deals with the disintegration and collapse of the 
Gupta empire. In that connection, the invasion of the Hunas 
under Toramana and Mihirakula is studied and given an entirely 
new treatment. Further, the expansion of the Huna power has 
been put in its geographical context and the religious aspect of the 
Gupta-Huna struggle has been analyzed in detail, perhaps for the 
first time. It has also been shown how the influence of Buddhist 
ideology and the feudalization of the state structure undermined 
the central authority and led to the rise of new powers. In that 
context the history of some of the new powers has been dealt with. 
In the appendix of this chapter, which deals with the order of 
succession after the death of Budhagupta, a new solution of the 
problem of the place of PrakaSaditva in the Gupta history has 
been suggested. 

I have given above only the main points that I have tried 
to emphasise upon. I would humbly request the readers to 
consider further my treatment of minor details here and there. 

I am painfully aware that inspite of my best efforts and care 
some misprints have crept into the work and this I crave the 
indulgence of my readers. 


S. R. Goyal 
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Chapter 1 


METHOD AND APPROACH 

The study of the political history of ancient India in the modern 
times commenced towards the last quarter of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury when, compelled by the administrative exigencies, Warren 
Hastings, the then Governor General of the British Colonies in 
India, began to encourage researches into the laws, customs and 
history of the Indian people. With the arrival of William Jones 
from England in 1783, and the foundation of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1784', the stage for the discovery of ancient India 
was set. Jones very soon fixed the sheet-anchor of Indian history by 
identifying Chandragupta Maurya of the Indian literary tradition 
with Sandrocottos of the Classical writers. But, as the efforts of 
Jones and his colleagues—Charles Wilkins and Henry Colebrook 
being the most prominent of them—were mainly directed to the 
study of ancient Indian literature, political history, on which even 
now only a few reliable ancient works are available, revealed itself 
very slowly. The greatest handicap which the British scholar- 
administrators had to face was the inability of the indigenous 
panijilas to read the ancient scripts of the country ; it rendered the 
decipherment of the ancient inscriptions and manuscripts impossible. 
As a matter of fact, Indians had long forgotten the ancient scripts 
of their country. When Firofc Shah Tughlaq brought the ASokan 
pillars from Topra and Meerut to Delhi, he invited a number of 

1 Dwarka Nath Tagore, who joined it in 1832, was the first 
Indian to become its member. 
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Sanskrit scholars to read the edicts inscribed on them, but none of 
them could decipher their script. 1 Akbar, the Mughal emperor, 
also tried to get them read, but his inquisitiveness also could not be 
satisfied. 2 3 The attempt of the British scholars and their Indian 
colleagues to decipher the ancient Indian scripts was, however, 
more sustained and scientific. In the earlier stages their efforts were 
met with success only in the sphere of the mediaeval inscriptions 
which were written in the scripts similar to those of modern 
vernaculars and were, therefore, easy to decipher. In 1785, Charles 
Wilkins read the Badal pillar inscription of the Pala king Narayana- 
pala found in the Dinajpur District of Bengal* and Pandit Radha- 
kant Sharma could successfully decipher the Topra-Delhi pillar 
inscription of the Chahamana king Viialadeva (Vigraharaja IV), 
dated V. E. 1220 (=1277 A. D.).* But the Nagarjuni and Barabar 
cave inscriptions of the Maukhari king Anantavarman, though 
discovered in 1785 by J. H. Harrington, being written in a more 
archaic script, now called ' the Guptan successfully defied the 
ingenuity of these early epigraphists for a pretty long time. How ¬ 
ever, Charles Wilkins who laboured on them between 1785 anti 
1789, succeeded in reading almost half of the letters of the Gupta 
alphabet 4 5 6 7 8 . But as at that time the attention of the scholars was 
mainly directed to the study of the ancient literature, the success 
of Wilkins could not be properly exploited for further progress. 
However, the decipherment of the Gupta script was resumed in 
1834 w hen Captain Troyer read a part of the Allahabad pillar ins¬ 
cription of Samudragupta*. But the endeavours of W. H. Mill were 
attended with greater success’. In 1837, he won a fresh laurel 
when he deciphered Bhitari pillar inscription of Skandagupta*. 
The most notable success, however, was achieved by Princcp. 

1 Pandey, R. B., Indian Palaeography, p. 58. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Asiatic Researches, II, (1790), p. 167. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

6 JASB, III, 1834, p. 119 f. 

7 Ibid., pp. 257 ff. 

8 Ibid., VI, pp. 1 ff. 
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Not only did he play a major role in the decipherment of the early 
Brahmi script, but also successfully read a host of inscriptions of the 
Gupta period found at Delhi, 1 Kahaum, 2 Sanchi 3 and Junagadh*, 
as a result of which a table of the Gupta alphabet could be published 
in 1871. 

THE WORK OF THE EARLY EPIGRAPH1STS 

The early epigraphists naturally committed numerous errors 
in their decipherment and interpretation of the Gupta records, and 
in absence of any independent evidence on the history of this 
dynasty, literary or otherwise, they had to grope in the dark for 
a long time in their efforts to locate it in time and space. For 
example, the lines 25 and 26 of the Allahabad praiasti of Saraudra- 
gupta, one of the earliest Gupta records to be discovered, were 
translated in 1834 by Troyer as follows : 

“ Of the great-grandson of Sri Cbandragupta, the great 
Raja, of the grandson of the great Raja Sri Yagnakacha, of the 
son of the great Raja (Adhiraja) Sri Cbandragupia. 

Of the son of the daughter of Ucb-cb'ba Vilriti, of the 

family of Mahadivya Kumara .of the great Raja, the supreme 

Raja (Adhiraja) Sri Samudragupta 

Mill corrected the name of the grand-father of Samudragupta to Gha- 
totkacha,* but was himself responsible for numerous other errors 
which, for a long time, coloured the vision of those who wrote on 
the Gupta history. For instance, he translated the line 8 of the 
same inscription as follows : 

“ Whose mothers-in-law, formerly proud and addicted 
to highminded oppressions perpetually, having beea by his 
own arm subdued with the sword of battle (viz. Sanharica and 
the rest.(line 18). "? 
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and commented that the mothers-in-law of Samudragupta ‘ appear 
to have been independent princesses whose daughters were thus 
won in battle by Samudragupta Mill also believed that a royal 
issue was expected at the date of the inscription. As regards the 
origin of the Gupta dynasty, he rejected the suggestion of the 
identically of Chandragupta, the father of Samudragupta, with 
Chandragupta Maurya on the ground that while the Maurvas were 
of Sudra extraction, the house of Samudragupta belonged to the 
Solar race—an impression which he gathered from the faulty 
decipherment of the line 30 of the Allahabad record. He, how¬ 
ever, examined the possibility of Chandragupta, the father of 
Samudragupta, having been a scion of the Rathorn, Pratihara or 
Chahamaoa dyoasty but could not come to a satisfactory conclusion. 
"Our researches'', he remarked, “ for the subjects of this inscription 
in the records of Northern and Central India, seem to be hitherto 
unsuccessful, not withstanding the various Chandraguptas that 
have appeared there. Of the name of Samudragupta, I have not 
yet seen any trace 

ACHIEVEMENT OF GENERAL CUNNINGHAM 

This was the state of our knowledge of the Gupta history in 
1834. But the patient efforts of the cpigraphists very soon laid 
its skeleton bare. An idea about the rapid progress in our know¬ 
ledge of the Gupta history may be had by a comparison of the 
notes of Mill published in 1834 the extracts from which we have 
just given, with the history of the Gupta dynasty in the Bbih.t 
Topes of General Cunningham published exactly two decades later. 
In this work, General Cunnigham suggested 319 A. D. as the initial 
year of the era used in the Gupta inscriptions, published a correct 
translation of the statement of Alberuni on the problem of the Gupta 
era, and gave a connected account of the history of the Gupt.t 
dynasty. He placed the accession of the king Gupta in 319 A. D , 

1 Ibid., fn. .. 

2 Ibid., p. 343. Mill also believed that the king Dhanan|ay t 
of the Allahabad praiasti belonged to ‘the race of Uerasnht. 
i. e. most probably the celebrated king of Mathura so called, 
the father of Cansa, who was slain by CrishntT (Ibid., p. 344;- 
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of Ghatotkacha in 340, of Chandragupta I in 360, of Samudragupta 
in 380, and of Chandragupta II, Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta 
respectively in 400, 430 and 440. Further, he tried to reconstruct 
the history of the imperial Guptas after Skandagupta and, perhaps 
it was he who for the first time suggested that Lagraditya (Sakra- 
ditya), Budhagupta, Taktagupta (Tathagataraja), Baladitya and 
Vajra, known from the Chinese sources, were the successors of 
Skandagupta and placed them in 452, 480, 510, 540 and 570 res¬ 
pectively. Furthermore, he identified the king Baliditya of Yuan 
Chwang with Nara Baladitya of coins. When we recall that at that 
time scholars generally believed that the Gupta dynasty ended with 
Skandagupta, that in 1860 Liston suggested that the power of the 
Gupta dynasty after Skandagupta was usurped by a family of a 
minister, > that even in 1888 Fleet in his Corpus Instripiiomim Iudi- 
(arum, Vol. III. opined that Budhagupta was not connected with 
Skandagupta by direct descent® and differentiated the Budhagupta 
of the Eran inscription from the Buddhagupta of Yuan Chwang, 1 2 3 
and came to the conclusion that Cunningham’s suggestion as con¬ 
tained in the Bbi/sa Topes, on the initial year of the Gupta era, was 
the correct one, 4 one cannot but admire the brilliance and the crea¬ 
tive imagination of the General. It was really unfortunate that 
Cunningham himself did not stick to his original views on the 
Gupta era and accepted the then prevalent notion that the year 
319 A. D. marked the extinction of the Gupta rule, and not its 
commencement. 5 


1 JASli, VII, p. 38. 

2 Corpus, III, p. 7. 

3 Ibid., p. 46 fn. 

4 Ibid., 38. 

5. In 1871 Cunningham ascribed the date of the kahaum ins¬ 
cription of Skandagupta to the Saka era on the pica that it 
would accord best with the generally accepted view that the 
Gupta dynasty came to an end in 319 A. D. (ASF.AR, I. 
p.93f.). In 1880, however, he accepted 166-7 A. D. 
as the initial year of the Gupta era (ASI, AR, X, pp. 
Ill ff.). 
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EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE 
NATURE OF EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE 

The attitude of the 19th century epigraphists was credulous 
and uncritical. Of course,they tried their best to decipher and trans¬ 
late the ancient documents correctly, but they accepted every piece 
of information contained in them as historically correct without 
discounting even the most obvious embellishments. They did 
not realize that as a source-material the inscriptions belong to the 
category of written or literary sources and need to be studied with 
a method different from the one we apply to the archaeological 
antiquities. The non-litcrary material, such as the archaeological 
remains, dug out scientifically or otherwise, is always relatively 
more simple, straightforward and tangible inasmuch as it directly 
comes from the past to present, without being contaminated either 
by the culture of the intervening period, or by the formative in¬ 
fluences of literature contemporary to it. Of course, the historian 
may himself fail to interpret and evaluate it properly, but the evi¬ 
dence itself docs not lie. The literary material, such as the Pwapas, 
epics, historical biographies, dramas of historical genre, foreign 
accounts, dynastic and regional histories etc., on the other hand, 
comes to the historian in a finished form. It constitutes direct 
evidence only of the ‘ state of mind ’ of its author or the person 
who controlled its composition. It is, therefore, only indirectly 
concerned with the people whose history is to be written and thus 
is secondary in the sense of a mediate source. It is, no doubt, usually 
fuller and more revealing than the non-literary material, but 
the actuality involved in it has to be grasped after weaning away 
the moulding influence of the author. 1 It is always coloured by 
the prejudices and predilections of its author, sometimes un¬ 
conscious which mechanically splash in his writing, but often¬ 
times deliberate and wilful. Therefore, in order to understand 
properly the entire process, the modern historian has to put him¬ 
self in the place of ancient author, a task which is not always easy. 

1 cf. Narian, A. K., ‘ Writing a New History of Ancient India,' 
Problems of Historical Writing in India, p.6f. 
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Epigraphy, though conventionally regarded as a branch of 
archaeology, is in fact much more closer to the evidence of literary 
genre. For, the evidence of an epigraph comes to us more or less 
in a finished form, having a pattern and ready to tell a story. It 
cannot, therefore, be properly evaluated without taking into 
consideration the nature and purpose of the document, and the 
mental outfit, attitude, prejudices and predilections of its author 
and such contemporary colour which unconsiously spills over 
into his composition. For, after all, like the authors of the 
ilihasas, akhyayikas. kavyas and other literary works, the authors 
of the royal documents, especially of the praiastis, were also 
influenced by the contemporary ideas of history and ways of 
inference and interpretation. 

PRIVATE RECORDS 

Ancient Indian epigraphs may broadly be divided into two 
groups : (/) those incised for private individuals, and (/'/') those 
engraved on behalf of the ruling kings. The documents of the 
first group usually record the donations in favour of religious 
establishments or installation of images for worship. In some 
cases, they mention the king during whose reign the grant was 
made or the installation took place. Sometimes, eulogistic com¬ 
positions were also engraved on stone tablets or pillars to comme¬ 
morate public works like the excavation of a tank or the construc¬ 
tion of a temple by a private citizen or a group of people. Such 
works sometimes mention the ruler of the country and occasionally 
describe his achievements. Thus, private records often provide 
valuable material for the reconstruction of the political history 
of the period. It should, however, be remembered that as 
these records were not ‘ official they were not always drafted 
with the same care with which ‘ official ’ documents were com¬ 
posed. For example, a private citizen felt no hesitation in des¬ 
cribing the Gupta emperor as a mere Maharaja. The use of this 
title for Kumaragupta I in the Mankuwar Buddhist image ins¬ 
cription led Fleet to conjecture that “ it may indicate an actual 
historical fact, the reduction of Kumaragupta, towards the dose 
of his life, to feudal rank by Pushyamitras and the Hunas, whose 
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attacks on the Gupta power are so pointedly alluded to in the Bhitari 
inscription of Skandagupta 1 2 But a proper differentiation in the 
nature of private and official records would make such a conjec¬ 
ture totally unwarranted. 

ROYAL RECORDS 

The epigraphs of the second group, viz. those incised for the 
ruling kings may broadly be classified under two categories : (lj 
praiastis or pftrvds and (//) tamra iasanas. The epigraphs comme¬ 
morating particular achievements or kirti of a king were called 
praiastis or punas.' 1 Kalhana calls them pratishtba Iasanas. But, 
in that case, the pure praiastis of the type of the Allahabad pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta and the undated Mandasor ins¬ 
cription of Yasodharman, which are entirely devoted to the re¬ 
citation of the glory and conquests of the kings mentioned in 
them, will have to be differentiated from the praiastis composed 
on the occasion of the pratishtba ceremony of the temples, flag- 
staffs, and such other constructions. The tamra Lasanas, on the 
other hand, record the grants made in favour of learned Brah- 
nianas, religious institutions or deserving individuals and officials. 
They are generally engraved on copper plates, and seldom on stone- 
slabs. Their importance was two-fold : judicial and religious. 
Whenever two parties differed on the question of the ownership 
of a piece of land, the copper plates were presented in the law- 
courts. Therefore, they were prepared in strictly legal language. 
From the religious point of view also, complete performance 
of ritualistic formalities was deemed necessary. Hence, gradually 
more and more emphasis was laid on the strict observance of the 
rules laid down in the Dharmaidstras regarding the composition 
of the copper plate grants. Broadly, their contents may be divided 
into three sections : preamble, notification and conclusion. The 
preamble generally comprises mangata cr auspicious invocation, 
the place of issue, the name of the donor with his titles and aoccs- 

1 Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 46. 

2 El, XXX, p. 123 ; contra, D. C. Sircar (Indian Epigraphy, 
p. 3, fn. 5) who docs not believe that purvd and praiasU 

are synonyms. 
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tory, and the address in respect of the grant. The notification 
consists of specification of the gift, the name of the donee, the 
occasion and purpose of the grant and the boundaries of the land 
gifted. Lastly, the conclusion contains an exhortation, the names 
of the officials responsible for preparation and execution of the 
document and the date and authentication. All these features 
however, are not found in the tamra {asanas of the early period. 
PROVENANCE OF THE EPIGRAPHS 

The records of a dynasty provide valuable data on its history 
in more than one way. Firstly, if they arc found in situ, their pro¬ 
venance will indicate the area over which its rulers held their 
sway. For example, the Junagadh record of Skandagupta proves, 
not only by its contents but also by its provenance, that his 
authority was acknowledged in Surishtra. The tamra sasanas, it 
is true, sometimes travel away to a region different from the place 
of their issue, but the inscriptions engraved on stone pillars and 
stone slabs arc usually found not very far removed from their 
original sites. Even the tamra sasanas may help us in this respect 
if the place of their issue (provided it was included in the kingdom 
of the ruler mentioned in the grant') and the village or villages 
granted could be located with certainty. The point is important 
because the provenance of the early inscriptions of a family may 
also indicate the area in which it originated. The find-spot of 
an inscription of pure praiasti type is of special significance in this 
respect, since, unlike the pratishtha siisana, it is not associated with 
an area or a place due to the pratishtha ceremony, but is indicative 
of the ruler’s predilection for that place. In the case of the Gupta 
dynasty, the original home of which is not definitely mentioned in 
the available sources, the importance of this line of evidence cannot 
be over-exaggerated. 

GENEALOGIES IN THE ROYAL RECORDS 

Secondly, the prasastis and the tamra sasanas usually provide 
us information on the genealogy of the kings mentioned in them. 

1 Sometimes the place from where a grant was issued differed 
from the place at which it was actually made. e.g. the 
Rithapur grant of Bhavattavarman was made at Prayaga 
and issued at Nandivardhana. 
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A proper appreciation, of this fact is highly vital for the history of 
the Gupta dynasty, because many a problems regarding the place of 
kings like Ramagupta would not have arisen if it was properly 
understood that the inclusion of the names of the ancestors of the 
donor was necessitated by rhe religious exigencies which rendered 
the mention of collaterals unnecessary. We should, therefore, 
expect to find the name of Ramagupta cither in his own inscrip¬ 
tions or in those of his direct descendants (if there were any) if 
and when they will come to light,and not in the records of Chandra- 
gupta II and his successors. In the light of this fact, the argument 
that as the name of Ramagupta is not found mentioned in the Gupta 
records he should not be assigned a place in the history of the 
dynasty 1 2 3 or that his name was omitted by the Gupta emperors 
from the genealogy of the dynasty because of his misdeeds*, be¬ 
comes irrelevant. 

LITERARY MOTIFS IN THE ROYAL EPIGRAPHS 

' The most important contribution to the study of the political 
history of the Gupta period is made by the punas or the praiastis, 
for they contain a comparatively detailed account of the achieve¬ 
ments of the kings mentioned in them. They are more developed 
than the tdrnra iasaeas, for, unlike the latter, they contain an account 
of the activities of the ruling king ; but their mould is not as ex¬ 
tensive as that of the okJsyajikds and other literary works of his¬ 
torical genre. For example, in literature the abstract idea of the 
royal glory in the form of a beautiful princes symbolizing the goddess 
of Royal Fortune ( rajya-sri ) whose love the king wins after 
overcoming insurmountable difficulties, was very popular in the 
Gupta and the post-Gupta periods*. From the fourth century 
A. D. it became widely prevalent. In different forms it occurs in 
the Ragbma'mia, the R atnavali, the Ba/abbarala, the Harshacharita, 
the Kadambari and numerous other works. The authors of the 
praiastis were also influenced by it, but they used it only as a for- 

1 Gokhale, B G., Samudragupta and His Times, p. 101. 

2 JBRS, XXXIV, pp. 19 ff. 

3 l’athak, V. S., Ancient Historians of India, p. 27. 
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mula. Among the Gupta emperors it is used for the first time for 
Slcandagupta who is described as the one "whom the goddess of 
fortune and splendour of her own accord selected as her husband, 
having in succession (and) with judgment skilfully taken into 
consideration and thought over all the causes of virtues and faults 
(and) having discarded all (the other) sons of kings (as not coming 
up to her standard) 1 2 The popularity which this motif acquired 
may be gauged by the fact that only three decades later, the Maha¬ 
raja Matrivishnu, a mere feudatory chief of Budhagupta, is found 
describing himself as the one "who, by the will of (the god) 
vidhatri, was approached (in marriage choice) by the goddess of 
sovereignty, as if by a maiden choosing (him) of her own accord 
(to be her husband) ”. s 

INTERPRETATION OF THE DIGVIJAYA PRASASTIS 

The fact that the court-poets of the mediaeval period often 
grossly exaggerated the achievements and status of their patrons, 
makes it highly difficult to determine the extent of truth in the 
digvijaja praiastis of the Gupta period. Following Majumdar, 3 4 
we may divide such records into three categories according to the 
manner in which the conquests or domains of the kings are des¬ 
cribed in them. First, there are inscriptions in which we have a 
general description of the conquest or sway over vast regions indi¬ 
cated by such vague expressions as ‘ the whole world ’ or ‘ extend¬ 
ing to the four oceans To the second class belong references 
to the extreme limits of a king’s conquests or dominions which 
correspond to well known rivers, hills, or seas. Thirdly, there are 
praiastis which give a list of the countries or peoples, the conquest 
of which is attributed to the king of the epigraph. 

Now, as regards the description of the fust category, in the 
Gupta period we find it used for Samudragupta and many of his 
successors. Thus, the prosperity of Samudragupta is mentioned as 
sarva-prithvivijaja-janita. K Then, the minister of Chandragupta 11 

1 Fleet, op. cit., p. 62. 

2 Ibid., p. 90. 

3 JIH, XL1I, pp- 651 ff. 

4 Sircar, D. C., Set. Ins., p. 259. 
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who accompanied his royal master to Udayagiri, described the 
emperor as having the aim of kritsna-prithvi-jaya . 1 2 Skandagupta 
is also described as the conqueror of the whole earth (prithvlm 
tomogram) 3 4 , and Budhagupta is represented as the ruler of the earth 
(prithvlm praidsati) 3 From these instances it is clear that the authors 
of the Gupta epigraphs generally used the expression * the whole 
earth ' as a motif signifying the kingdom of an imperial sovereign, 
though in the later periods it was undoubtedly used to indicate 
the dominions even of a petty ruler. 

The description of the conquests or sway of a king extending 
up to the extreme limits of the earth is, by its very nature, conven¬ 
tional. As D. C. Sircar has shown, our ancients believed that in 
order to attain chakravartitra, a king must extend his sway over 
the whole of the tbakravartl-kshttra which is described as lying 
between the Himalayas and the sea (Himilayada-samtidrani) or as 
bounded in the south, west and cast by the seas and in 
the north by the Ilimavat, resembling the string of a bow.* 
Actually, the conception of a conqueror performing digvijaya, 
that is to say conquering the whole of the ebakrararti-ksbetra, 
permeates the entire range of our ancient literature. It was bound 
to find reflection in the Gupta epigraphs as well. The description 
of Kumaragupta 1 as the ruler of the whole earth encircled by 
the four seas and that of Yasodharman as the conqueror of all 
the chieftains “from the neighbourhood of the river Lauhitya up 
to the mountain Mahendra, and from the Himalaya up to the 
Western Ocean ,, . s , evidently belong to this category. It may, 
however, be noted that such conventional expressions became 
hopelessly exaggerated only in the post-Gupta period. It is re¬ 
cognised, therefore, that “ the earlier the king is, the greater is our 
reliance in his claims, in spite of the obvious fact that there is always 

1 Ibid., p. 272. 

2 Ibid., p. 301. 

3 Ibid., p. 323. 

4 Sircar, D. C.. Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval 
India, p. 5. 
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a considerable amount of exaggeration in the royal pralastis com¬ 
posed by the court-poets of the Indian monarchs As a matter 
of fact, in the Gupta period the description of a king as a ruler of 
the entire earth became one of those motifs by which the court- 
poets described the imperial status of their masters. In the post- 
Gupta period it gradually became a mere ornamental phrase. 
Thus, in view of the comparative earlier date of the Mandasor 
inscription, its description of the far-flung conquests of Yaio- 
dharman should not be regarded as completely devoid of truth. 

The degree of truth in the epigraphs of the third category 
has been a matter of keener controversy. Now, it is of course 
true that in the early mediaeval records of this type we find 
hopeless exaggerations of the achievements of the king 
mentioned in them, but as far as such inscriptions of the 
Gupta period, c. g. the Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta, 
the Mcharauli record of ‘ Chandrathe Junagadh pralasti of 
Skandagupta etc. arc concerned, we do not see any reason 
to doubt their authenticity. R. C. Majumdar, who puts the 
Allahabad record among the ‘ uncorroborated ’ documents, finds 
it difficult to understand ‘ why every statement of Harishena...is 
treated as a historical fact, while everything stated by Vakpati 
{about bis tnasttr Yaiosarman of Konatrj ) is dismissed as fabulous’ 1 2 3 
(italicized ours). We do not know what led Majumdar to regard 
the evidence of the Allahabad pra/asti as ‘ uncorroborated ’ and to 
compare it with Vakpati’s description of the achievements of 
Yasovarman which he has elsewhere dismissed as ‘ highly conven¬ 
tional The claim that Samudragupta conquered a vast empire 
extending from the Punjab to Bengal is proved by the simple fart 
that his successors ruled over it. Then, there are his gold coins 
found throughout this vast area 4 5 and the evidence of the slMMK 
according to which he marched up to the gates of Kashmir.* 

1 Sircar, op. tit., p. 2. 

2 Jill, XUI, p. 652 f. 

3 Majumdar and Pusalker. (ed.). The Classical Age, p. 129. 

4 Altekar, A.S., The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, p. 40. 

5 Jayaswal, K.P., An Imperial Hiitorj of India, p. 48. 
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As regards the states of the Deccan, the conquest of which is not 
corroborated by other sources, Harishena docs not claim that 
Samudragupta incorporated the states of that area in his empire. 
He explicitly states that Samudragupta conquered their rulers 
and then liberated and reinstated them. Even the reference to 
the rulers of the North-West and the southern islands is not a mere 
hyperbole. When interpreted correctly, ihc claim of Harishena 
appears to be almost literally correct'. Further, as pointed out by 
Majumdar himself, the principle that nothing should be accepted 
as a historical truth w ithout sufficient evidence docs not mean that 
whatever cannot be regarded as a historical truth for insufficient 
evidence must be regarded as false and straightaway rejected as 
of no historical importance. “ Such an attitude is particularly 
unwise in the study of ancient Indian history where the reliable 
data are so few, and we have to work upon insufficient and doubtful 
data. Side by side with (trtainty there is such a thing as probability, 
which may turn out to be true or false in the light of new discoveries 
of facts, and as long as we keep them distinct and do not confuse 
the one with the other, there is no harm discussing the degree of 
probability in a view which may not be regarded as certain. One 
is, therefore, fully justified in formulating a hypothesis which is 
based on a reasonable inference from known data that we possess, 
and is not contrary to any known facts. A hypothesis of this type 
serves the very useful purpose of keeping the doubtful or insuffi¬ 
cient data before us so that we may not miss the bearing upon 
them of any fresh data that may come to our notice. What is 
wrong is to regard such a hypothesis as an ascertained fact 
The interpretation of the digrijayaprasastis and other documents 
has suffered a lot from the lack of proper appreciation of the nature 
of evidence advanced in the support of a particular hypothesis. 
The difference in the weight of positive, indicative and circums¬ 
tantial types of evidences is generally overlooked. It is not fully 
realized that in the field of cpigraphic research a positive evidence 


1 Infra, Ch. III. 

2 JIH, XLU, p. 658 f. 
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is comparatively always the best and forms the sheet-anchor of a 
suggestion. Explanatory argument only explains the absence 
of a positive evidence in favour of a hypothesis while indicative 
and circumstantial evidences become important only when positive 
evidence is altogether lacking. But where positive evidence on a 
problem is available, all the other types of evidences become less 
reliable. 

PALAEOGRAPHICAL PECULIARITIES 

The inscriptions of the Guptas and of their feudatories (except 
those of the kings of Mahva) are usually found dated in the Gupta 
era ; but there are a number of records having a bearing on the 
Gupta history which are dated in the regnal years of the kings 
mentioned in them. The inscriptions of the Vakatakas are a case 
in the point. Then there are those records which do not contain 
any date or are dated in an era the identification of which is not 
beyond doubt. The probable dates of such records are usually 
determined with the help of their palaeographical peculiarities 
and other indications provided by their contents. In this connec¬ 
tion it is important to note that palaeographical features can, at 
the most, suggest a general period of a record, and not its absolute 
date. Further, they cannot become the sole basis of fixing the 
date of a record. Actually, the chronology of the evolution of a 
script itself depends upon those records the dates of which we 
determine by means other than their palaeographical features. 
For instance, Fleet and other competent epigraphists placed the 
records of the Vakataka king Pravarasena II in c. 700 A. D. and 
opined that there is nothing in the palaeography of his grants to 
controvert such a conclusion.' But now we definitely know that 
Pravarasena II could not have flourished later than the second 
quarter of the fifth century A. D. Thus, a modification in the 
probable dates of those records which are regarded as either con¬ 
temporary to or earlier or later than the Vak5?aka grants, has 
become necessary. Of course, now our knowledge of the evolution 
of the Gupta script is far more advanced than it was in the days of 


1 Fleet, op. til., p. 16. 
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Fleet and it is possible to suggest a more accurate date of a record 
on the basis of its script alone but, even now, it is highly risky 
to fix the date of any king on the evidence of one or two letters 
of his records. It should not be forgotten that even in the same 
record, evidently written or engraved by the same person, shapes 
of the same letters vary considerably. Consequently, cpigraphists 
usually do not sec eye to eye on the question of the dates of such 
undated records. The Nachne-ki-Talai and Gan) inscriptions of 
Prithvishena, for instance, are placed by some competent epigra- 
phists in the fourth century A. D. 1 2 3 and by other equally compe¬ 
tent authorities in the fifth century A. D. J The palaeographical 
argument, therefore, cannot and should not be regarded as the sole 
basis of the date of an epigraph ; it should be studied in the context 
of other lines of evidence. 

NUMISMATIC EVIDENCE 

WORK OF THE EARLY NUMISMATISTS 

The study of the Gupta coins started even earlier than that of 
the inscriptions. The first hoard of the Gupta gold coins, which 
probably consisted mostly of the issues of the later Gupta em¬ 
perors, was discovered as early as 1783 at Kalighat,® ten miles 
from Calcutta, by a certain Mr. Nab Kishen who seems to have 
presented about 200 of its coins to Warren Hastings, the then 
Governor General of India. Hastings sent most of these coins 
to the Directors of the East India Company in London who pre¬ 
sented 24 of them to the British Museum, a nearly equal number 
to the museum of Mr. Hunter, and some pieces to the Ashmolcan 
Museum, Oxford and to the Public Library at Cambridge. The 
rest were eventually melted down. The coins of the British 
Museum, however, were examined by Mr. R. Payne Knight, a 
celebrated numismatist in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century. He could not decipher the legends inscribed on these 

1 Sircar, D. C., CA, p. 179. 

2 Mirashi, V.V., Studies in Indolofy, II, pp. 167 IF. 

3 Allan, J., BMC,GD, pp. cxxiv ff. 
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issues but suggested that they were imitations of Creek coins. 1 2 
Marsden, however, in his Namis main Orienfa/ia, published in 1823, 
successfully read the name Chandra and the title Sri Vikrama. 
Probably, he was helped by Charles Wilkins who had attained partial 
success in deciphering an inscription of the Gupta period many 
years before, though his epigraphic studies were almost ignored.- 
Marsden hazarded a guess that these coins were issued about 
the fourth century A. D., though his reasoning was based on the 
material which would now be rejected outright. 

In 1814, the Asiatic Society of Bengal laid the foundations of 
a museum, where coins were also exhibited. In 1832, H. H. 
Wilson contributed a paper to the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVII, 
on the coin-collection of the museum as it stood in that year. The 
plates which illustrate this paper were drawn by James Princep, 
who was Wilson’s assistant in the Calcutta mint. At that stage 
neither Princep nor Wilson could make much of the Gupta coins. 
On tlie reverse of a Standard type coin of Samudragupta Wilson 
recognised pa ra and ka but hr could neither complete the word 
parakramah nor decipher any letter in the legend on the obverse. 
Similarly, on the reverse of a coin of l’rakasaditya he suggested 
Sri Praki for Sri Praka (saditya) and thought that the reading might 
be Sri Prakirtti. At that time nobody except Marsden had realized 
that the name of the king was written on the obverse in a perpendi¬ 
cular fashion. Within a few years, however, when the study of the 
Gupta inscriptions was resumed, the decipherment of the legends 
on the Gupta coins became easier. By 1835, Princep had made 
considerable progress in reading their marginal inscriptions and 
showed that the Gupta coins followed the pattern of the ' Indo- 
Scythic ’ coinage, but were purely Indian in execution. 

In the later half of the nineteenth century and in the early 
years of the twentieth, apart from stray pieces, a number of new 
hoards of the Gupta gold coins were discovered. Prominent of 

1 Quoted by Richard Burn in Bbarata Kaumudi, Studies its Iudo- 
lofj in Honour of Dr. R. K. Mookerji, p. 148. 

2 Supra, p. 2. 
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them were those which were found at Bharsar (1851), Jessore 
(1852), Hugli (1883), Tanda (1885), Kotwa (1885), 1 2 Basti (1887), 
Hajipur (1893) and Tckri Debra (1910). Their contents were 
intensively studied by the leading numismatists of the period and the 
results of these investigations were summed up by Allan in his fam¬ 
ous Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, published in 1914. 
Several other hoards came to light after the publication of Allan’s 
work—including those found at Kasarva (1914), Mithathal (1915), 
Sakori (1914), Kumarkhan (1953) and Bayana (1946). The last one 
is the biggest hoard of the Gupta gold coins discovered so far. 
Altekar published a separate catalogue of its contents and summed 
up the knowledge of the Gupta coins to date in his Coinage of the 
Gupta Empire, published in 1957. 

NATURE OF NUMISMATIC EVIDENCE 

Coins, as a source-material of history, stand midway between 
archaeological antiquities and epigraphs. They arc by nature 
antiquities but as they usually contain an inscription and some¬ 
times a date, they are not altogether devoid of the features of 
epigraphs.* When the Kalighat hoard was discovered, the interest 
of the scholars was mainly centred on ancient literature. Further, 
due to the ignorance of the Gupta alphabet, the legends on the 
Gupta coins could not be read. Therefore, the pieces yielded 
by this hoard were treated as just antiquities. After the deci¬ 
pherment of the Gupta script, it became possible to connect the 
kings known from their coins with the kings mentioned in the 
Gupta records. It made the study of the Gupta coins immensly 
interesting and highly rewarding. But as at that time Indian 
numismatics was in its infancy, scholars paid greater attention 

1 It is not included in the list of the Gupta hoards given 
in the BMC,GD. 

2 As the legends on coins are always very short, it is obviously 
very difficult to pronounce judgment on the relative chro¬ 
nological position of two coins separated from each other 
by only a few decades. Hence, palaeographical peculiarities 
do not help us much in determining the place of an undated 
coin in a particular coin-series. 
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to the internal evidence of the coins i.e. the data provided by their 
types, symbols,' inscriptions, fabric, metrology etc. They soon 
realized that the early Gupta emperors modelled their coinage 
after the gold coinage of the later imperial Kushanas, though 
very soon the process of Indianization was at work and .vithin a 
few decades the Gupta coinage had become almost thoroughly 
Indian in character. It led Allan to postulate the chronology of 
the early Gupta coins on the basis of the gradual decrease in the 
foreign influence on them. The hypothesis was basically sound, 
though too much emphasis on it led at places to quite erroneous 
conclusions. 1 2 

INTERNAL ASPECTS OF THE NUMISMATIC EVIDENCE 

The internal evidence of a coin-series helps us in the recons¬ 
truction of the history of the rulers who issued it in more than 
one way. The distinctive types issued by a king, for example, 
may inform us of some important events of his reign not known 
from other sources (c.g. the Asvamtdha type coins of Kumaragupta 
I), may give a hint to some unusual political developments (e.g. 
Chandragupta I-Kumaradevl type) or may give an insight into 
the religious feelings and personal idiosyncracies of the issuer 
and may, thus, help us to form an idea of the general atmosphere 
in his court. The types issued by Samudragupta create the im¬ 
pression that his reign was marked by unusual military activity 
while the types issued by Chandragupta II give the impression that 
in his reign the atmosphere in the Gupta court had become more 
sophisticated. Thus, the coin types of a monarch provide a sort 
of illustrated commentary on his reign. 

The Gupta kings, strangely enough, rarely announce their 
full titles on their coins, though they invariably mention their 

1 Symbols on the Gupta coins do not help us much in the 
reconstruction of the Gupta history, for, * no symbol can 
be regarded as peculiar to any king with the only exception 
of Prakasaditya ’ ( Coinage , p. 289). After making a close 
and exhaustive study of the symbols found on the Gupta 
coins Altekar came to the conclusion that they ' do not 
appear to have any particular significance ’ (ibid.). 

2 See App. of Ch, II. 
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personal epithets ( Birudas) such as Parakrama, Vikrama, and 
Mabendra. There arc only a few coin-types on which the titles 
Mabarajadbirajai, Rajadhiraja or Raja etc. occur. On the other 
hand, with particular care the Gupta rulers inscribed on their 
coins legends announcing their meritorious deeds, It presents a 
glaring contrast to the practice followed by the foreign rulers of 
India who loved to blazen out on their coins titles indicative of 
their political status. According to A. K. Narain, it may suggest 
that “ whereas the kings of foreign origin laid emphasis on their 
material power, and the outward show of regal pomp and grandeur, 
the Indian kings, who also trumpeted their 1 conquest of the whole 
earth ’ in inscriptions, preferred on their coins to emphasize their 
righteous deeds and their belief in the doctrine of karma. The 
‘ duty ’ aspect of kingship was more emphasized than the ‘ power ’ 
aspect ”. 1 

The fabric and style of a coin may be of fine execution or it may 
be degenerate. Though it is not always safe to make inferences 
from stylistic variations, it sometimes helps in forming an idea of 
the political and economic stability in the period and also in 
determining the sequence of events and ideas. For example, the 
coinage of the successors of Kumaragupta I reveal a gradual de¬ 
cline in their artistic execution and fineness. It not only indicates 
the general deterioration in the economic condition of the empire 
but also helps us in assigning a probable date to a king who is not 
known from other sources. For, generally speaking the coins of 
the rude fabric are relatively later than the finely executed types. 
The inference is strengthened by the history of the metrology of 
the Gupta gold coins. 2 The coins of Chandragupta I follow the 
standard of 121 grains. The same is the case with most of the 
coins of Samudragupta, though some of them are even lighter and 
weigh in the vicinity of 115 and 118. The coins of Chandragupta 
II fellow thtcc weight standards of 121, 124 and 127 grains. Of 
these, the first one was the most popular. On the other hand, ia 

1 Historians of India, Pakistan and Ctj/on, p. 96. 

2 Altekar, Coinag', pp. 293 ff. 
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the reign of Kumaragupta I the standard of 127 grains acquired 
the greatest popularity. Skandagupta gave up all these standards 
and adopted the standard of 132 grains for his so-called King-and- 
Lakshmi type 1 and the variety A of the Archer type. For the 
variety B of the latter he adopted the national smarnj standard of 
144 grains though usually the coins of this type weigh in the vici¬ 
nity of 141,5 grains only. His successors generally followed the 
national standard, though with the passage of time, their coins 
tended to become heavier, so much so that among coins of the 
emperors who have almost unanimously been placed towards the 
end of the dynasty some are even four or five grains heavier than 
the s war hi standard. Therefore, according to the generally 
accepted view, heavier coins should usually be regarded as relatively 
later in date than the lighter ones. 

The coins of the later imperial Guptas are more heavily adul¬ 
terated with alloy than the coins of the early rulers of the dynasty. 2 
Usually, the coins of Chandragupta I have less than 9% of alloy and 
those of Samudragupta and Chandragupta II 10% to 15%, But the 
Archer type of coins of Kumaragupta 1 and the coinage of Skanda¬ 
gupta, Budhagupta, Prakasaditya, Vainyagupta and Class I of the 
coins attributed to Narasimhagupta and Kumaragupta Kramaditya 
contain an alloy ranging nearly between 20% to 30% while the 
Class II coins of Narasimhagupta and Kumaragupta have as much 
as 46% of alloy. The metal became still more debased during the 
reign of Vishnugupta who was probably the last emperor of the 


1 Cf. Infra, Ch. V. 

2 The gold content in the Gupta coins was first investigated 
by Cunningham (CMI, p. 16). His analysis has recently 
been corrected by the investigations of the British Museum 
authorities (cf. JHRS, XXXIV, p. 24; JNSI, XVUI, I’t. II, p. 
194 ; Sinha, DKM, appendix la, b, c.; Altekar, Coinage, 
p. 241). Seventy-seven coins from the same Museum were 
tested by S. K. Guha and S. K. Maity (JNSI, XVIII, I’t. 
II, pp. 187 ff.). Maity has also examined nine Gupta gold 
coins from the Indian Museum, Calcutta (JNSI, XXII, 
pp. 266-68). So, now a fairly accurate picture of the gradual 
decline in the gold content of the Gupta coinage is 
available. 
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dynasty. His coins have only 43% of pure gold. Therefore, it is 
held that the coin-types of baser metal should be generally regar¬ 
ded as later in date. 

It may, however, be remembered that any one of the above 
charactentics of the gold currency of the imperial Guptas, 
considered separately, cannot be regarded as the absolute proof 
of the relative chronological position of the issuer of a particular 
coin-type. But, if it should appear that a coin-type, studied 
from all these angles, is relatively earlier or later, it would make 
a strong prima facir case, on purely numismatic grounds, for the 
indicated chronological position of that type in the series of the 
Gupta gold coinage. 

EXTERNAL ASPECTS OF THE NUMISMATIC EVIDENCE 

The earlier numismatist did not properly appreciate the value 
of the external aspects of the evidence of a coin or a coin-hoard. 
As most of the Gupta coins first collected were found or purchased 
at Kanauj, it was unhesitatingly concluded that Kanauj was the 
capital of the Gupta empire. As early as 1834, Mill suggested that 
“ We must look for the subject of the Allahabad inscription, if I 
mistake rot, in a much nearer kingdom, that of Canyacubja or 

Canouje.this opinion is confirmed by the coins lately discovered 

at Canouje, in which we find characters exactly corresponding to 
those of our inscription—and the same prefix to the king's name on 
the reverse of the coin, viz. Maharaja Adhiraja Sri ”. 1 It was 
in 1884, exactly fifty years after the suggestion of Mill, that Smith 
could explode the myth that the Guptas belonged to Kanauj. 2 

The error committed by Mill was the result of drawing a con¬ 
clusion on the basis of insufficient data. For, the find-spot of a few 
coins, or even of a hoard, is by itself not always reliable evidence 
on which to base conclusions regarding the kingdom of the striker. 
But when coins of a particular class turn up year after year at an 
ancient site, more certain conlusions can be drawn. Similarly, 
when an area yields hoard after hoard, containing the early coins 
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of a particular dynasty, and also stray coins of the earliest rulers, 
that area may be regarded as the early centre of the activities of that 
royal family. Unfortunately, older numismatists paid sufficient 
attention neither to the composition nor to the provenance of the 
hoards of the Gupta gold coins and did not apply the age and area 
concept to the study of Gupta numismatics. A proper application 
of this principle is likely to yield very significant results. 

LITERARY EVIDENCE 

Though the first stage of the Indological studies was dominated 
by literary antiquarianism, no ancient work containing even an 
outline of the Gupta history was available to the early scholars. 
Therefore, when the newly discovered inscriptions and coins 
revealed the existence of the Gupta dynasty, there was a natural 
tendency among scholars to reconstruct its history with the help 
of the oral bardic legends of highly dubious authenticity. For 
example, in 1873, Col. J. W. Watson* published a tradition attri¬ 
buted to the bards of Kathiawad according to which a Gupta 
king, who reigned between the Ganga and the Yamuna, sent his 
son Kumarapalagupta to conquer Surashtra and placed Chakra- 
pani, the son of Pranadatta, to reign as a provincial governor in the 
city of W3manasthali. After his father, Kumarapalagupta ruled 
for twenty years and was succeeded by Skandagupta, who was of 
weak intellect. His Senapati Bhattaraka, who was of Gehloti race, 
came to Surashtra and after the death of Skandagupta declared 
himself the king of that region. Thomas was inclined to accept 
this story for it is in ' accord with the more precise data furnished 
by inscriptions and coins But, as was shown by Fleet, this 
tradition was of very recent date—it owed its origin to certain 
speculations of Bhagwanlal Indraji which found their way to 
the bards through an educational treatise.* It furnishes 
an instance of the hazards involved in reconstructing the history 
of a dynasty with the help of bardic legends. 

1 7/1, II. p. 313. 

2 Arch. Sttr. West. Inti., II, p. 30 

3 Fleer, op. cit., p. 50. 
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So, tbe earlier scholars had to reconstruct the history of the 
Guptas wholly with the data furnished by inscriptions and coins. 
In the more recent years the situation has changed, but not much. 
Now, we have a number of ancient works in which various Gupta 
rulers are found mentioned in connection with certain episodes 
of their respective reigns. But even now no work, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Ary a Madjutri Miilaka/pa, containing a connected account 
of the history of the Gupta dynasty is available. It is a rather strange 
fact the explanation of which is not very easy. 

In the pre-Gupta period va'mia was the most popular form of 
historical composition. It was developed as a part of the Puranic 
lore and was given a fixed literary form by the BhrigvSngirases 
and the Sd/as . 1 After the fourth century A. D. the composition 
of the ra'mias as a part of the Puranas suddenly stopped though the 
Puranic lore continued to grow and the va'mia tradition, under 
other forms, continued to exist. One of these schools, which 
especially flourished in Kashmir, was directly derived from the old 
va'mia tradition. Besides throwing several offshoots in India, Burma, 
and Ceylon, and in royal courts, 2 3 monasteries and temples, it bran- 
ched-off into classical literature and in integral from blossomed 
into full va'mia works—such as the Nripavali of Kshcmendra, the 
Parthivavali of Helarija, the eleven Rt ijakathas mentioned by 
Kalhana and several R ajataranginis. The Raghuva'mia and the 
Harivatnsa are the earliest available specimens of this class.® The 
second school, that of the Prabandhas, developed in Gajarat under 

1 Pathak, V. S., Ancitnt Historians of India, pp.9 ff. 

2 Yuan Chwang noted that the Indian kings had separate custo¬ 
dians of archives and records (Watters, T., Yuan Chwang's 
Travels in India , I, 154). Alberuni probably referred to 
the archives of the Sahi kings of Kabul when he wrote that 
“ the pedigree of this royal family, written in silk, exists 
in the fortress of Nagarkot ” (Sachau, 1£. C., Alberuni's 
India, 1880, II, pp. 10-11). The Dharmasastras also enjoin 
that royal genealogy ( va'mia ) should be recorded in the 
charter of a land grant (cf. bribaspa/ismri/i, Gaekwad 
Oriental Scries, Baroda, p. 62) assuming thereby that the 
royal genealogies were kept in the state archives. 

3 Pathak, op. tit., p. 20. 
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the influence of the Jainas. In the midland, however, the va'mia 
tradition gave place to the school of historical epics or narratives 
generally called the charitas or biographies. It developed in the 
milieu of royal courts and its rise and development was concomitant 
with the politico-economic changes that took place in the society 
due to the policy persued by the Guptas. In the pre Gupta 
period, the Sutas and the Bh rigvarigirases, who were responsible for 
the development of the Puranic va'mia tradition, subsisted on the 
tribal structure of the Brahmana villages. In the Gupta age, as a 
result of the disintegration of tribal economy and social structure, 
the Sutas and the Bh rigvarigirases entered the royal courts which 
were based the feudal or imperial economy, and assumed the role 
of salaried court-poets and sautlbivig■ -ahikas of the feudal lords or the 
kings. “ This change in economy replaced in part the traditionally 
sacred fidelity to the tribe by personal relationship between the 
king or feudal chief and courtiers. Consequently, the tribe sank 
into insignificance and king emerged as a single important factor 
conditioning the body-politic”. 1 No wonder, therefore, if the 
historians of the early mediaeval period instead of va'mias , wrote 
the biographies of their royal patrons. 

From the above discussion it is clear that in the realm of his¬ 
toriography, the Gupta age was the period of transition from the 
va'mia tradition to the ebarita tradition. It at least partially ex¬ 
plains the paucity of literary material on the Gupta dynasty. On 
the one hand, the Guptas flourished when the age of the Puranic 
va'mia tradition was almost over ; that is why we do not find in the 
Puranas a detailed account of their activities. On the other hand, 
the age of their supremacy ended before the ebarita tradition took 
a definite shape. Bana is the c.-rbest known author of a ebarita 
work and by the time he flourished the imperial Guptas were no 
more and their glory was absorbed in the VikramSditya legend. 
Raychaudhuri was substantially correct when be stated that “ the 
legends that grew round Chandragupta Vikramahka absorbed a 
good deal of the achievements of his father who bore the synony- 


1 Pathak, op. cit., p. 24 f. 
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mous title of Parakramanka, as othenvise it is difficult to explain 
the silence of the classical Sanskrit writers in regard to the great 

Samudragupta.It is also by no means impossible that some 

of the activities of the later kings who assumed the proud title of 
Vikramaditya were likewise incorporated into the earlier Vikrarna 
saga. In short, the Vikramaditya-charita, like that of Salivahana, 
sums up the historical and traditional achievements of a dynasty 
rather than that of one single individual 1 2 3 * 

METHOD OF THE MEDIAEVAL COURT-HISTORIANS AND THEOLOGIANS 
The above discussion does not mean that literature does not 
give us any help whatever in rhe reconstruction of the history of 
the Gupta dynasty. Apart from the Puranas, which contain a 
reference to the early Gupta kingdom, there are certain works of 
historical genre, such as the Devi Cbandragnpta , a drama of khydt 
itivritta category (some fragments of which arc now available), the 
R aghuvams'a of Kalidasa (last quarter of the fourth century A. D.),- 
which probably contains an echo of the events of the reign of 
Samudragupta, and the AMA1K, which contains the history of the 
Gupta dynasty as it was known in c. 700 A.D., S are now available. 
Besides these works, one hears faint echoes of some of the events 
that took place in the Gupta age, in the Vikramaditya legend as 
embodied in the Kathasaritsdgara and the Prihatkathamadjari ; but 
it is almost impossible to be sure as to what these echoes mean. 
In the case of the Devi Cbandragnpta and the AAIMK, however, the 
difficulty is that of the method, rather than of the material. As 
pointed out by V. S. Pathak, the “ study of history from historical 

works of ancient times simultaneously involves two processes_ 

the understanding of the historian’s idea of history in the ontological 
perspective of the ancient world in which he lived and from which 
his ideas derived their contents, and its translation according to the 

1 Vikrama Volume, p. 490. 

2 See App. vi of Ch. III. 

3 It was translated into Tibetan about 1060 A. D. by the 

Hindu Pandit KumSrakalaSa in collaboration with the 

Tibetan interpreter Sakya-blo-gros. (Jayaswal, K. P., An 
Imperial History of India, p. 2.). 
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current concepts and terminology Unfortunately, the modern 
historians of ancient India usually do not try to understand the 
ancient forms and ideas of itihasa and study these works as a 
numismatist examines an ancient coin or an archaeologist subjects 
to his investigation a potsherd discovered in surface exploration, 
and not excavated from the trench in the sequence of layers.* He 
forgets that the Devi Chandragutpta, like the ebarita narratives, was 
the product of the new court-culture that had imparted a new com¬ 
plexion to the historical tradition, and had given rise to new literary 
conventions, devices and symbolism. Similarly, the AMMK 
was also composed under the impact of a particular philosophy 
and should, therefore, be studied with that angle in mind. Its 
material has been put “ in the prophetic style in the mouth of the 
Buddha who undertakes to narrate the future vicissitudes of his 
Doctrine and Church and in that connection royal history is dealt 
with ”. s Thus, the primary motive of the author of the AMMK 
was to narrate the history of Buddhism and the fortunes of the 
good and wicked kings—those who had shown sympathy with 
his faith were regarded as good and those who had been hostile 
to it were condemned as bad. He does not even mention the 
kings who had been hostile to Buddhism by their proper names 
and almost invariably translates or otherwise conceals their 
names. 1 2 3 4 He ‘ does not forgive like the modern historian, the 
wickedness and arbitrariness in kings. He would have thrown 
iato the waste-paper basket all modern histories as so many 
veiled and covert panegyrics on force and fraud and virtueless 
greatness. His outlook is different. He emphasizes the relentless 
law of the avenging principle of Karma, and he follows the 
rascally kings to their tortures in hell It is quite obvious, there¬ 
fore, that if a modern historian, instead of following the author 
of the AMMK literally, would take the trouble of understanding the 

1 Pathak, V. S., op. tit., p. 137. 

2 Ibid., p. 130. 

3 Jayaswal, op. cit., p. 4. 

4 ibid., p. 65. 
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idea of history against the background of which this work was 
composed, he would be able to discover several interesting episodes 
of the political history of ancient India, including of the Gupta 
period. What is needed is to have a proper grasp of the forms 
and ideas of history found in the works of the mediaeval poets, 
court-historians and theologians before we translate them into the 
language understandable to a modern mind. 1 

CHANGING ATTITUDES 

As the existence of the Gupta dynasty was for the first time 
revealed by the cpigraphic researches of the second quarter of the 
19th century, the early works of the Western scholars dealing with 
the history of ancient India did not contain any reference to it. As 
late as 1865, Henry Beveridge in his A Comprehensive History of 
India, Vol. I, merely referred to Samudragupta as a ' fanatic ’, 


1 Jayaswal tried to reconstruct the history of the early 
Guptas on the basis of the drama Kaumadi Mahotsava (JBORS, 
XII, pp. 50 ff; XIX, pp. 113 flf.; Hut. Ind., pp. 113-18). 
He was supported by D. Sharma (JBORS, XXII, pp. 275 ff.) 
and Pries (The Maukharis, p. 25). But Wintemitz (Krishna- 
swami Aiyanagr Com. Vol., pp. 359-62), K. C. Chattopadhyaya 
(IHQ, XIV, pp. 582 (T.), R. C. Majumdar (NHIP, p. 133, 
fn. 2), R. K. Mookerji (GE, p. 14), D. C. Sircar (JAHRS, 
XI, pp. 59 ff.) and many others (Thomas Com. Vol. pp. 
115 ff; 1C, IX, pp. 100 ff.) have rejected the evidence of the 
work altogether. Actually it has nothing to do with the 
history of the imperial Guptas. B. Bhattacharya, on the 
other hand, tried to prove that a passage of the Bhaoisbyotiara 
Parana contains the history of the Guptas in detail (JBRS, 
XXX, pp.lff. ; JGNJRI, I, Pt. 3). The suggesrion 
was accented by Rama Rao (JAHC, II, 1944) and P. L. 
Gupta (JNSI, V, pp. 33-36). P. L. Gupta tried to co-relatc 
the evidence of the Kaumadi Mabotsava with the data of this 
Parana. At one time even Altekar accepted that there may 
be some truth in what this Puranas states (JNSI, V, p. 36, 
Editorial Note). B. Prakash also had faith in it (ABORI, 
XXVII, pp. 126 ff). But R. C. Majumdar (IHQ, XX, pp. 
345 ff.) D. C. Sircar (JNSI, VI, pp.34ff. and N. N. Das 
gupta (IHQ, XX, p. 351), have paroved that this is ‘ a 
palpable modern forgery \ Later, P. L. Gupta also 
declined to accept its testimony (IHQ, XXII, p. 60). 
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who * removed the seat of government to Kanauj ’ and established 
a dynasty * which is held by those who follow local tradition to 
have ruled for three or four hundred years Clark Marshman, 
whose work The History of India, Vol. I, was published two years 
later, did not refer to the Guptas at all. The first work of a Wes¬ 
tern author, in which Gupta history was dealt with in detail was 
the Early History of India by Vincent A. Smith, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1904. 

WESTERN HISTORIANS : EARLY SCHOOLS 

But meanwhile, the main features of the approach of the early 
Western scholars towards the political history of ancient India 
had crystalizcd and the attitude of Smith himself was largely condi¬ 
tioned by them. In general, the attitude of scholars of every 
imperialist country of Europe towards the history of the Oriental 
peoples was conditioned by their belief in the theory of White 
Men’s Burden and their deep-rooted prejudice against the con¬ 
quered East. That is why, even the non-British European his¬ 
torians of ancient India were not much different in their attitude 
from their British counterparts. To quote an example, Christian 
lessen, a Norwegian scholar, in his Jndiscbe Altertbumskunde, 
the four volumes of which were published between 1847 and 1861, 
approved of the British rule in India on the basis of his Hegelian 
presuppositions. He seems to have looked upon the British 
domination of India as synthesis of the ancient kingdoms of Hindu 
India, the thesis, and of the oppressive dominance of the Muslims, 
the anti-thesis. 1 2 However, it is also true that in every imperialist 
nation of Europe there emerged a school of historians which was 
comparatively more sympathetic to the past of the conquered East. 
This dichotomy in the attitude of the British historians towards 
ancient Indian history became apparent in the very beginning of 
the Company’s rule in India when we find them divided into two 
major schools—Romantic and Conservative. 1 The Romantic 

1 Historians of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, pp. 261 ff. 

2 Ibid., p. 221 f. 
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school of historians was headed by Sir WilliamJones and was later 
reinforced by Elphinstonc, Munroe and Malcolm. These scholars 
not only knew India and something of its people, but also showed 
a romantic sympathetic understanding of her history, though they 
could not overcome their belief in the supremacy of the West over 
the East. Their attitude found best expression in the History of 
Hindu and Muhammadan India of Elphinstone published in 1841. 
The historians of the Conservative school, who regarded the atti¬ 
tude of Jones and Elphinstone as unduly tolerant, were themselves 
divided into two groups : Evangelicals and Rationalists. The 
Evaugelicals, headed by John Shore and Charles Grant urged the 
application of Christianity and Western education to ' change the 
hideous state of India society ’, while the Rationalists, represented 
by James Mill, the famous Utilitarian philosopher, advocated the 
use of law and government to achieve that purpose. The view 
of the Conservative school found best expression in Mill’s History 
of British India which was first published in 1818. In the second 
volume of this work he gave his estimate of ancient Indian history 
and culture. He ridiculed the hypothesis of * a high state of civiliza¬ 
tion in ancient India ’ propounded by Jones and declared that 
' everything we know of the ancient state of Hindustan, conspires 
to prove that it was rude \ 

Of these two schools, the one led by Mill remained more popular 
among the Britishers throughout the 19th century. The great 
War of Independence fought in 1857, which was marked by an 
acute racial bitterness, tended to reinforce it. However, with the 
emergence of the new Indian middle class preoccupied with politics, 
and with the growth of Indian nationalism towards the last decades 
of the 19th century, a new audience with a passionate and vested 
interest in Indian history appeared. It necessitated a more sym¬ 
pathetic treatment of Indian history. To satisfy this demand the 
work of Elphinstonc reappeared in 1905 and 1911, but due to the 
latest researches of Sanskxitists, numismatists, epigraphists and 
lay scholars, it had become hopelessly out of date. It was against 
this background that Sm ; th wrote his famous Eary History of India, 
first published in 1904. 
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VINCENT A. SMITH 

In the work of Smith, especially in his treatment of the history 
of the imperial Guptas, all the earlier shades of opinion converge. 
His treatment of the Indian civilization, from the Western point of 
view, was quite sympathetic. In this respect he may be linked 
with Elphinstone. He seems to have had a great admiration for the 
India of the Guptas. According to him this country had probably 
never been governed better ‘ after the Oriental manner ’ than under 
Ghandragupta II 1 , and the Gupta period was * a time not unworthy 
of comparison with the Elizabethan and Stuart periods in England’ 2 3 . 
Smith was a hero-worshipper as well and had 6trange fascination 
for absolute power. He was, therefore, immensely impressed by 
the domineering personality of Samudragupta. He lionized 
the Gupta emperor as the ‘ Indian Napolean >3 who was ‘ endowed 
with no ordinary powers ’ 4 5 6 7 and whose southern campaign was 
simply ‘ wonderful’ s . 

But above all things Smith was an imperialist, an anglo-phil, 
and had much in common with the school of Mill. He was ob¬ 
sessed with the idea that the complete political unity of India is 
only ‘ a thing of yesterday ’ and missed no opportunity to justify 
the British domination of India on the plea that India would become 
a medley of petty states “ if the hand of the benevolent despotism 
which now holds her in its iron grasp should be withdrawn 
India, for Smith, was very fascinating, but also very strange and 
frightening. That is why he always tended to exaggerate the 
ruthlessness and sternness of the ancient Indian kings. Thus, 
the much admired Samudragupta ‘ made no scruple about setting 
his own ruthless boasts of sanguinary wars by the side of the quicrist 
moralizings of him who deemed “ the chicfcst conquest ” to be 
conquest of piety’. 2 “ It seems ”, Basham remarks, " that Smith, 

1 EM, p. 315. 

2 Ibid., p. 322. 

3 Ibid., p. 306. 

4 Ibid., p. 301. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., p. 372 ; cf. also Oxford History of India, p. 182. 

7 E HI, p. 298. 
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despite his thirty years of service in the I. C. S., never really came 
to terms with the land or its people. The imaginative and intellec¬ 
tual effort demanded in order to sec the world through the eyes of 
a people not nurtured in a culture based on the Bible and the 
classics was too much for him, if he ever realized the necessity of 
such an effort 1 2 3 Very significant in this connection is a passage 
in his Early History of India in which he tries to analyse the motiva¬ 
tion of Chandragupta II in launching the expedition against the 
Sakas : “ The motive of an ambitious king in undertaking an 
aggressive war against a rich neighbour are not far to seek ; but 
we may feel assured that difference of race, creed, and manners 
supplied the Gupta monarch with special reasons for desiring to 
suppress the impure foreign rulers of the west 

PAN-ARYANISM OF E. D. HAYELL 

It is well to remember that Smith had his critics even among 
Englishmen. Perhaps the most interesting of them was E. B. 
Havell, whose History of Aryan Rule in India from tbe Earliest Times 
to tbe Death of Akbar appeared in 1918. Havell rebuked Smith 
for his theory that Indians arc heirs to untold centuries of' Oriental 
Despotism ,J . But he himself was the victim of a peculiar philo¬ 
sophy which we may call Pao-Aryanisin. According to it, for 
everything that is good in India, the Aryans were responsible. 
Even Akbar, the Great Mughal, was an honorary Aryan, because 
he had Rajput blood in his veins and encouraged the Aryan virtues 
of tolerance and freedom. No wonder it Havell believed that the 
" Gupta period politically was an Indo-Aryan revival, for the Guptas 
were undoubtedly the representatives of the Aryan Kshatriya tra¬ 
dition and champions of the Aryan cause against Aryavarta’s 
adversaries of Turki, Hun, Dravidian and other alien descent. 
From the religious point of view it was marked by a Vaishnava 
propaganda in which Krishna, the Aryan hero of the Mahabharata, 
was put forward as the exponent of Indo-Aryan teaching in opposi- 

1 Hist. Ind. Pak. Cej., p. 272. 

2 EHI, p. 309. 

3 Havell, Aryan Rule in India, Intro., p. viii. 
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•ion to the Buddhist doctrines, chiefly Mahayinist, favoured by 
Aryavarata’s alien enemies 
DETACHED ATTITUDE OF A t. BASHAM 

In the period from the publication of Ha veil's History of Aryan 
Rule in In<iia in 1918 to the publication of A. L. Basham's The 
Wonder That Was India which appeared in 1954, no important work 
having an account of the political history of the Gupta period was 
written by any Western author. The work of Basham himself 
was wrinen in a period when the old imperialistic schools of the 
British historians had become a thing of the past. Therefore, he 
has been in a position to look at the history of ancient India in a 
more detached manner. For example, he has no hesitation to 
concede that in the age of Chandragupta II “ India was perhaps the 
happiest and most civilized region of the world, for the effete 
Roman empire was nearing its destruction, and China was passing 
through a time of troubles between the two great periods of the Hans 
and the T’angs Further, the Allahabad praiasli of Samudra- 
gupta, which appeared to Smith as ‘ ruthless boasts of sanguinary 
wars strikes Basham * by its humane urbanity, when compared 
with many similar panegyrics of the other ancient civilizations 

NATIONALIST HISTORIANS 

Several Indian scholars, notably Bhagvvanlal Indraji, Bhau 
D»ji, and Rajendrala] Mirra made valuable contributions to Indo- 
logical studies in the nineteenth century; but their work mainly 
consisted in the editing of inscriptions and manuscripts and writing 
of papers on specialized problems. It was mainly in the twentieth 
century that the Indian scholars directed their attention to writing 
th- political history of ancient India. They may be broadly divided 
into two schools : Nationalist and Scientific. This division is 
however, more or less artificial. In a sense, it may be argued that 
some sort of nationalist bias it found among all Indian historians 
and that the same thing may be said, more or less, of historians of 

1 I hid., p. 178. 

2 Basham, A. L., The Wonder that was India, p. 66. 

3 Hist. Ind., Pak and Cry., p. 270. 
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all the countries when they write the history of their own people. 
As pointed out by Majumdar, nationalist bias “ is not necessarily 
in conflict with a scientific and critical study, and a nationalist 
historian is not, therefore, necessarily a propagandist or a charla¬ 
tan 

An emphasis on the nationalistic approach towards history on 
the part of Indian scholars has resulted partly as a reaction against 
the prejudiced approach of the Western scholars towards India's 
past and partly due to the influence of the nationalist movement 
on the Indian historians. From the last decades of the nineteenth 
century onwards, the glory of India’s past was more and more 
emphasized by nationalists and patriots with a view to encouraging 
the rising nationalist spirit in the country. It perhaps explains why 
R. D. Banerji, otherwise quite a sober historian, in his The Apy 
of the Imperial Guptas (1933), laid emphasis on his hypothesis that 
C.handragupta I liberated ‘ the people of Magadha from the thral¬ 
dom of the hated Scythian foreigner " and ‘ brought independence, 
self-realization and glory to the people of Northern India ’, 3 against 
the clear testimony of the Allahabad praSasti to the effect that the 
Gaiigi basin had become independent long before the rise of the 

Guptas. 4 

However, the chief representative of the nationalist school 
of Indian historians was K. P. Jayaswal. His Hislorj of India, 
A. D.-150 to A. D. 350, published in 1933, was written 
to controvert Smith's view that the period between the 
extinction of the Kushina and the Andhra dynasties and 
the rise of the imperial Guptas ‘ is one of the darkest in the 
whole range of Indian historyJayaswal endeavoured to 
show that the ‘ history of the Imperial Hindu revival is not to 
be dated in the fourth century with Simudragupta, not even 
with the Vikatakas nearly a century earlier, but with the Bharasivas 
a century earlier still \ According to him, the work of the libera- 

1 Ilist. lad. Pah. Cey ., p. 417. 

2 A1G, p. 3. 

3 / hid. ', p. 

4 Vide, Ch. II. 
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♦ion of the motherland from the Kushana yoke was started by the 
jBhirasivas and completed by the Vakatakas and the Guptas. 

The attitude of Jayaswal towards the Gupta history was to a 
certain extent ambivalent. As a patriot and nationalist he evidently 
desired to extol the achievements of the Gupta emperors. Of 
Samudragupta he writes : “ It should be noted that he did not 
over-do militarism. He was fully concious of the value of the 
policy of peace ". 1 2 Further, during the reign of Samudragupta “ the 
psychology of the nation was entirely changed and the outlook 
became lofty and magnanimous. It was a psychology directly 
borrowed from the Emperor. The Hindu' of his day thought of 
big undertakings. They contributed high, elegant and magnani¬ 
mous literature. The literary people became literary Kubcras to 

their countrymen and literary empire-builders outside India. 

Sanskrit became the official language, and it became entirely a new 
language. Like the Gupta coin and Gupta sculpture, it reproduced 
the Emperor, it became majestic and musical, as it had never been 
before and as it never became after again But Jayaswal 
was also one of those historians who believed that representative 
democratic institutions existed in ancient India aod that the ancient 
Indian republican states were in fact little different in constitution 
from the republics of the contemporary West. In order to prove 
this thesis he had written his famous work Hindu Polity in 1918. 
He was, therefore, very much conscious of the fact that the Guptas 
were largely responsible for the destruction of these communities. 
Towards the close of his History of India he condemned them for 
their imperialism. “ He (Samudragupta) destroyed the Malavas 
and the Yaudheyas, who were the nursery of freedom ; and many 
•others of their class. Once those free communities were wiped out, 
the recruiting ground for future heroes and patriots and statesmen 

disappeared.The life-giving element'was gone. The Hindus 

did not remember the name of Samudra Gupta w’jth any gratitude, 
and when Alberuni came to India he was told that the Guptas were 
a wicked people. This is another view of that picture. They 


1 jayaswal, K. 1’., I list. Ind. p. 204. 

2 Ibid., p. 205-6. 
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were tyrants to Hindu constitutional freedom, though cxcclltne 
rulers to the individual subject He, therefore, concluded : 
“ Let ns remember to-day the good deeds of the Guptas and forget their 
imperialism 

THE SCHOOL OF BHANDARKAR 

But such distinctly biased echoes in the works of Indian his¬ 
torians are quite rare. By and large, they arc the followers of the 
school of R. G. Bhandarkar, the earliest important indigenous his¬ 
torian of ancient history.* Bhandarkar's A peep into the Early 
History of India was first published in 1900 in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. In the Introduction of this small 
volume he summarizes his ideas on the duty of a historian : “ In 
dealing with all these materials ", he wrote, “one should proceed 
on such principles of evidence as are followed by a judge. One 
must, in the first place be impartial, with no particular disposition 
to find in the materials before him some thing that will tend to the 
glory of his race and country, nor should he have an opposite 
prejudice against the country or its people. Nothing but dry 
truth should be his object ; and he should in every case determine 
the credibility of the witness before him and probability or otherwise 
of what is stated by him ”. Bhandarkar would probably have 
agreed with Ranke that the task of the historian was to describe 
the past as it actually was. While Smith had played the role of the 
prosecuting counsel, and Jayaswal that of the defence counsel, 
Bhandarkar, in the spirit of a true historian, strove to be an im¬ 
partial judge. Most of the Indian historians of the Gupta historv 
have followed his advise with varying degrees of success. H. C 
Raychaudhuri, R. C. Majumdar, R. G. Basak, S. K. Aiyangar, A. S. 
Altekar, R. K. Mookerji, D. C. Sircar, R. N. Daodekar, V. V. 
Mirashi, R. N. Salctorr, B. P. Sinha, S. Chattopadhyaya and .1 
host of others, who have written something on the history of the 
imperial Guptas or other contemporary dynasties have, by ami 
large, confined themselves to the study of facts as they arc. 
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without subjecting them to their interpretations in the light of a 
particular ideology. They differ from each other merely in the 
degree of reliance which they place in the various types of 
evidences and the technique to utilize them. 

NEED OF A NEW APPROACH 

Perhaps no definition of political history is likely to be accepted 
by all. But generally the view is gaining ground that political his¬ 
tory should not be regarded as a mere chronicle of events nor only as 
an account of kings and important persons, or even ‘ heroes ' 
who strut about on the stage, attracting the attention of the 
audience, but who, without the promptings of various influences 
from Demos and Chronos, invisible to the unwary eye of the spec¬ 
tator, would have failed to fill their roles. It is basically the study 
of the political aspect of social life, and its focal point is society 
and not the individual alone. Actually, both of them are 
woven into a variegated texture by various elements which in 
the pattern are inextricably joined with each other. In such a 
view of political history, society "is not merely a picture of still 
life or a kind of background to the story that is being told—a 
massive piece of scenery to be described in an introductory chapter 
or mentioned on occasion in parenthesis. It is an active colla¬ 
borator in the work of history-making ; and for that very reason 
it turns out to be at all times an important source of historical 
explanation If this view is correct, it would follow that the 
different aspects of history cannot be studied in isolation from each 
other but only as facets of an integrated reality. Political history 
is, thus, a study of political events in their situational contexts, or, 
the functioning of the centres of political authority with a view 
to discovering the motivations of political life, and recognising 
that components of political power have social, economic and 
religious bases. 2 

1 Herbert Butterfield, George III and the Historians, quoted in 
Prob. lnd. Hist. Writ., p. 57 f. 
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It is generally believed that in view of the inadequacy of the 
source-material, an integrated political history of ancient India 
cannot be attempted. In 1900 A. D., Bhandarkar opined that 
nothing but ' dry facts ’ should be the object of a historian. 1 2 For 
him, the main question before the historian of ancient India was 
‘ What happend and not * Why did it happen ?’ This view 
is still the dominant one. Writing as late as 1961 Basham advised 
that the historian of India should continue to work “ in an attempt 
to discover * what happened \ for the history of ancient India is at 
present so tenuous that it can be fitted into almost any prcconcicved 
pattern Most of the Indian historians of ancient India have 
been uncons ciously following the advice of Basham. However, the 
hazard that the history may be reconstructed excatbcdra by 
forcing facts into a pattern is not peculiar only to ancient Indian 
history where data are scanty and are liable to be interpreted 
in ways more than one, but may mark the reconstruction of the 
history of those countries and ages also which are brimming with 
relevant data. ' The pigeon-hole histories the notable among 
which are the works of Toynbee, may be cited as a case in the 
point. This hazard in fact emerges not so much from the 
scarcity of data as from the attitude of the historian. But even if for 
the sake of argument, we accept the theory of Basham 
that a factorial study of a period which does not yield sufficient 
material cannot be done without running the risk of bringing out 
a preconceived pattern, we would like to state that the data for the 
Gupta history is ample enough to warrant such an endeavour. A 
great deal of valuable work has already been done to reconstruct the 
chronological sequence of the main political events of this period. 
Though one cannot claim that we now know in detail all the im¬ 
portant political events or that their chronology is settled once for 
all—their generally accepted reconstruction, as well as the modifi¬ 
cations suggested in the present work, are all at the most proba¬ 
bilities. From time to time, the discovery of new material necessi¬ 
tates the revision of the prevalent theories. This process perhaps 


1 Collected Works of K. G. Bbaiidarkcir, I, p. 4. 

2 Hist. Ind. Pak. C'j., p. .292. 
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would never end and a constant review of the available data will 
always remain imperative. But it is also a fact that now the outline 
of the main political developments of the Gupta period is known 
and a fairly reliable chronology may be worked out. Further, these 
developments may now be studied against the background of the 
interplay of the various factors operating in society. The study of 
geo—politics in India is still in its infancy but two valuable works of 
K. M. l’anikkar —India and the Indian Ocean (1951) and Geographical. 
Vac tors in Indian History (1955)—and scve-al other works of com¬ 
petent authorities dealing with the various aspects of the in¬ 
fluence of geography on Indian history 1 , provide the general back¬ 
ground and now the influence of the geographical factors on the 
political developments of a particular epoch may be attempted. 
Likewise, the influence of economic changes on political develop¬ 
ments in ancient India is still a desideratum, though the work of 
many scholars dealing with the economic history of ancient India 
in general and that of Maity on the Economic IJfe of Northern India 
in the Gupta Age in particular make it possible to cordate political 
events and concomitant economic changes in society and thus, help 
us to project some of the political developments in their proper 
economic contexts. On the administrative system of the Guptas, 
the works of D. D. Kosambi, R. S. Sharma, V. R. R. Dikshitar, 
U. N. Ghoshal, A. S. Altekar, H. N. Sinha and a host of others 
throw considerable light, and now the causal relation between the 
functioning of the feudo-fcderal structure of the Gupta empire and 
its political history may easily l>e studied. As regards religion, it is 
generally believed that the Guptas followed a policy of religious 
toleration and almost every lmok on the Gupta history has a 
chapter or a section to emphasize this fact. The view is basically 
sound, though so far nobody has cared to analyse the extent to 
which religion played a part in the formulation and evolution of 
the state policies in the Gupta age. We feel that a careful study 

1 cf. Subbarao, B., The Personality of India (1958); Richards, 
F. J., ' Geographic Factors in Indian Archaeology ’, I A, 
LXll, 1933; Vidyalankara, Jayachandra, Bbaratabhilmi 
aura Utoke AV/ j/, 1931. 
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of the political events of this period with reference to the religious 
leanings of those who had a say in the formulation of political 
policies, would be quite revealing. Similarly, results of the studies 
of the various scholars—P. V. Kane, A. S. Altekar, and others—in 
the field of the Gupta social history may be fruitfully utilized to study 
various political developments in their social contexts. This vast 
material and the new facts which a patient researcher may happen 
to discover, we believe, make it quite possible to advance from the 
stage of discovering only ‘ dry facts ’ to the next higher stage of 
attempting an integrated political history of the Gupta period by 
studying the political events against the background of the interplay 
of the various factors operating in society. Of course, we may 
not be able to discover each and ever)' factor which influenced 
the shape of a particular event, and sometimes the corelation of the 
various factors may not be so apparent ; but finality in history is a 
mirage which no historian seeks to catch, and the study of reality 
in its integral form and with its innumerable facets is an ideal un¬ 
known to historian. 



Chapter II 


CENTRAL GANGA VALLEY 

ORIGINAL HOME OF THE GUPTAS 

The political condition of India towards the dose of the third 
and the beginning of the fourth centuries A. D. was pregnant with 
strong possibilities of the establishment of an empire. In general, 
India in that period was passing through the same vicissitudes 
which she experienced in the sixth century B. C. The whole of 
the sub-continent was divided into a large number of states, some 
of which were monarchical, others republican. Further, large 
tracts of the country were in the hands of the foreigners—the north¬ 
western regions were being ruled by the Sassanians, Kushanas 
and other Scythian tribes while the western parts were still under 
the yoke of the Saka Kshatrapas. In such a condition, the necessity 
and opportunities of the establishment of a paramount power 
were quite obvious. In the sixth century B. C. such a situation 
was exploited by Magadha. According to the most of the scho¬ 
lars, history repeated itself in the fourth century A.D. when the 
same prov ince produced the empire-builder dynasty of the Guptas. 1 

1 For the chronology of the early rulers of the imperial Gupta 
dynasty see App. i of this chapter, in which we have given 
reasons to place the accessoin of the Maharajas Gupta and 
Ghatotkacha respectively in c. 295 and c. 300 A. D., the 
marriage of Chandiagupta I with Kumaradevi in c. 305, 
the birth of Samudragupta in c. 308, and the accession ot 
Chandragupta 1 and Samudragupta respectively in 319 and 
c. 350 A. D. 
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To us it seems very - amaziag how most of the great authorities 
on the subject have accepted this idea without properly analysing 
the evidence in its support 1 2 3 4 . The only piece of evidence cited 
in support of this theory is a statement of I-tsing, the Chinese 
pilgrim, who travelled in India duringthe period 671-695 A. D. 
According to it, a king named Chi-li-ki-to met some Chinese priests 
at Bodh-Gaya, got a temple built for them close to a sanctuary 
called Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no and endowed it with 24 villages. 
Allan proposed the identification of Chi-li-ki-to with Gupta,* the 
first king of the Gupta dynasty*. Fleet did not accept this sugges¬ 
tion and pointed out that I-tsing places the king Gupta 1 five hun¬ 
dred years before his time whereas the founder of the Gupta 
dynasty cannot be placed more than four hundred years before he 
wrote.* Allan did not take it as a serious objection in view of the 
“ lapse of time and the fact that the Chinese pilgrim gives this 
statement on the authority of a tradition handed down from ancient 


1 Allan, BMC, CD, (Intro.) p. xiv; Basak, R. G., I1NEJ, p. 

6; Aiyangar, S. K., AlSIilC, I, p. 180; Banerji, R. D., 
AIG, p. 6; Altckar, NJIIP, p. 2; Saletore, R. N., Life in 
the Gupta Age, p. 9; Smith, V. A., EHI, p. 295; Dandckar, 
R. N., Hist. Gup., p. 20; Ravchaudhuri, H. C., PIJAl, p. 
52B; B. P. Sinha suggests that the home of the Guptas 
may have been near Ayodhya (JBORS, XXXVII, p. 138). 

2 Smith believed that the name of the first Gupta king was 
Sri Gupta (JBAS, L1II, Ft. I, p. 119). On the other hand, 
Lassen, Fleet {Corpus, III, p. 8. fn. 3) and Allan (BMC, CD, 
p. xiv) suggested that his name was merely Gupta. Fleet 
pointed out that w hen * Sri' was the integral part of a pro¬ 
per name, it was customary to insert the honourific prefix 
before it. Later, Smith accepted the view of Fleet (EMI, 
p. 296, fn. 1). U. Ch. Chhabra has poirued out that the 
word 1 Gupta ’ alone as a proper name has been used in 
the Vishnusahasranama as a svooovm of Vishnu (INSl, 
IX, Pt. II, pp. 137-39). 

3 Allan, op. eit., pp. xv-xvi. Dandckar (Mist. Gup., p. 20), 
Aiyangar ( AISIUC , p. 180) and Raychaudhuri (PMAI, p. 
529) think that Chi-li-ki-to mentioned by I-tsing w r as a 
predecessor of the first Gupta king. 

4 Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 8, fn. 2. 
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times by old meo According to him, “ the lands of the patron 
of the Chinese pilgrim must have lain within the Gupta territory— 
and it is unlikely that we should have had two different rulers of 
the same name within so brief a period” 1 2 . Most of the scholars 
hold the same view and have concluded that Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no 
was situated in the original Gupta kingdom. But the location of 
this place presents another difficulty. According to one inter¬ 
pretation of the passage concerned, based on its translation given 
by Beal, it is to be identified with Sarnath 1 whereas another inter¬ 
pretation based on the translation given by Chavanncs would 
favour its location in the Murshidabad District of West Bengal. 3 
If we accept the first view, we have to conclude that the original 
Gupta kingdom was situated in the eastern U. P. and the territory 
around Sarnath was a part of it ; and if we accept the alternative 
interpretation we have to admit that the original Gupta kingdom 
was in Bengal. 

CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF I-TSINC'S STATEMENT 

To us, both these alternatives appear fallacious. They depend 
upon the identification of Chi-li-ki-to with the king ( Sri) Gupta, 
•which in its turn depends upon the argument that “ it is unlikely 
that we should have had two different rulers in the same territory 
of the same name within so brief a period But it is not a very 
sound argument, firstly, because instances could be cited from the 
Gupta history itself of two Chandraguptas aad three Kumaraguptas 
ruling not far removed from each other. Secondly, the assumption 
that the Maharaja Gupta and Chi-li-ki-to ruled over the same 

1 Allan, op. tit. 

2 Agrawal, Jagannath, lllO XXII, pp. 28ff.; Sinha, ». P., 
JBRS XXXVII, l*t. 3-4, p. 138. 

3 Ganguly, D. C., lliQ, XIV, pp. 532 ff.; Majumdar R. C., 
NH/P, pp. 129-30. Altekar ( Bajana Hoard, Intro, p. xi), 
S. Chattopadhyaya, ( EHN1 , pp. 137-38) and B. G. Gokhalc 
{Samudra Gupta, p. 25) believe that the temple was situated 
in Maldah district of Bengal. Chattopadhyaya and Altekar 
admit that a part of Magadha was included in the original 
Gupta state. 
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territory has so far remained totally unproved. How can ooe be 
certain that they ruled over the same territory when the location of 
the original Gupta kingdom itself is a matter of dispute, and the 
identification of Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no is not certain ? To argue 
that Chi-li-ki-to and the king Gupta are identical because they 
ruled over the same territory and then to suggest that the Maha¬ 
raja Gupta must have ruled over Sarnath or Murshidabad because 
Chi-li-ki-to is said to have got a temple built there is, to say the 
least, extremely illogical. Apparently, the identification of the 
king Gupta and Chi-li-ki-to itself depends upon the question * 
whether Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-oo was situated within the original 
Gupta kingdom or not. \Yc cannot locate the original Gupta 
kingdom on the assumption that Chi-li-ki-to and the Maharaja 
Gupta are the names of the same person. 

Thus, the evidence of I-tsing can hardly have any bearing on 
the problem unless we could independently prove that Mi-li-kia-si- 
kia-po-no was situated within the territory ruled over by the first 
Gupta Maharaja 1 . More important is the fact that even its accep¬ 
tance does not prove that the king Gupta ruled over Magadha. 
It has been maintained that as Chi-li-ki-to met the Chinese priests 
at Bodh-Gava, Magadha must have been a part of his kingdom. 
But decidedly it is a very weak basis to build a theory upon. It 
is a well-known fact that Bodh-Gayawas a great religious centre. 
It is more reasonable, therefore, to assume that Chi-li-ki-to him¬ 
self went to that place as a pilgrim. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL DATA 

W'c ourselves have tackled the problem of the original home of 
the Guptas from aa entirely different angle, and out approach has 

1 There is a certain amount of loose thinking about the original 
home of the Guptas. Por example Altekar (liajana Hoard, 
Intro, pp. xi-xii), while discussing this problem first men¬ 
tions that I-tsing’s evidence shows that Chi-li-ki-to or the 
king Gupta was ruling over Yarendra or northern Bengal 
and in the next sentence concludes that “ the patritnony of 
the Guptas was thus located in the south-east Bihar and 
included a part of north-western Bengal as well ” as if the 
evidence of I-tsing warrants this assumption. ’ 
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led us to conclude that they originally belonged to the eastern 
part of the U. P. 1 2 3 It is a well established fact that the early ins¬ 
criptions and coins of a dynasty are usually found mostly in the 
region in which it originates. l ; or example, the coins of the early 
Bactrian Greek rulers such as the Diodotii, Euthydemos and 
Demetrius 1 are fuund in Dactria and adjoining regions only. Simi¬ 
larly, despite the fact that Kanishka I ruled over a large part of the 
northern India, his inscriptions, 9 out of 12, and most of his gold 
coins have been yielded by the north-western regions*. The 
Vakataka inscriptions have also been discovered in the heartland 
of their empire.® It is true that copper plate grants or the tamra 
JSsatias sometimes travel away to a region different from the place 
of their issue or where the grants recorded in them were initially 
made 4 5 6 ; but the inscriptions engraved on stone pillars and stone- 
slabs arc usually found not very far removed from their original 
sites. We, therefore, feel that in the absence of any definite literary 
evidence on the question of the location of the early state of a 
dynasty, the indication provided by the find-spots of the early 
inscriptions, coins and coin-hoards may be regarded as a reliable 
testimony. In the case of the imperial Gupta dynasty, cpigrnphic 
and numismatic data provide us the following facts : 

(1) The Chandragupta-Kumaradcvi type-coins, the earliest 
of the Gupta gold coin-series®, have been mostly discovered in the 
eastern U. P. “ Their recorded fmdspots are Mathura, Ayodhya, 
Lucknow, Sitapur, Tanda, Ghazipur and Banaras in U. P. and 
Bayana in the Bharatpur state*.” Even Altekar, who is a strong 

1 Uttar Pradesh may broadly be divided into two divisions— 
eastern and western. In this sense the region lying to the 
east of Lucknow may be called the eastern U. P. 

2 11 IQ, XXI, Pt. 3, p. 205. 

3 Mirashi, ABOKl, XX XII, pp. Iff. 

4 Sometimes the place from where a grant was issued differed 
from the place at which it was actually made. e. g. the 
Rithapur grant of the Nala king Bhavattavarman was made 
at l’rayaga and issued at Nandivardhana. 

5 See infra, App. iii of this Chapter. 

6 Altekar, A. S., Coinage, p. 26. 
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supporter of the theory of Magadban origin of the Guptas was 
constrained to remark : “ It is rather strange that no hods of his 
(Chandragupta l’s) coins should so far have been recorded in Bihar, 
the home province of the Gupta empire'”. 

(2) As many as fourteen hoards of the Gupta gold coins have 
been discovered in the eastern U. 1*. while Bengal and Bihar have 
yielded only two each. The following chart 1 of the hoards of the 
Gupta golds coins is quite revealing and suggestive. 


Region 

No. of Hoards 

Name of the Hoards 

Eastern U. P. 

14 

Bharsar (Banaras), Tanda 
(Fyzabad), Kotwa (Gorakh¬ 
pur), Allahabad, Basti, 

Kasarva (Ballia), Tekri 
Debra (Mirzapur), Madan¬ 
kola (Jaunpur), Gopal- 
pur (Gorakhpur), Jhusi 
(Allahabad), Jaunpur, 

Rapti, Dcvattha (Ballia), 
Kusumbhi (Unnao). 

Bihar 

2 

Hazipur, Banka (Bha- 
galpur) 

Bengal 

2 

Kalighat, Hugh 

Punjab 

1 

Mirhathal (Hissar) 

Rajasthan 

1 

Dayana 

Madhya Pradesh 

3 

Pattan (Baitul), Sakori 
(Damoh), Bamoala (Nimar) 

Gujarat 

1 

Kumarkhan 


1 Ibid. His remark, however, is not wholly correct, for, one 
coin of Chandragupta I was yielded by the Hazipur hoard 
(ibid., p. 308). 

2 The chart is based on the lists of the hoards of the Gupta 
go!d «oins as given by Altekar in his Coinage and the Boyana 

The Madankola hoard has been mentioned in the 

yjvji, aaIJ, p. 261. 
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' " (3) V comparative study of the Contents of the hoards of the 
Gupta gold coins' found in Bengal, Bihar and the eastern U, l 1 . 
gives the tame indication. The Kalighat hoard foupd in Bengal 
4 consisted tpostly of the issues of the later Gupta emperors ’ while 
the Hugli hoard yielded only one coin of Samudragupta ; all the 
other coins of the latter hoard belonged to Chandragupta II and 
Kumaragupta I. Similar is the story of the two hoards found in 
Bihar. The Banka hoard found in the Bhagalpur district con¬ 
tained coins of only Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I while the 
Hazipur hoard has yielded only one coin of Chandragupta I and 
four of Samudragupta. Its other coins belong to Chandragupta 
II. The analysis of the hoards found in the eastern U. 1\ tells a 
different tale. We have got details of nine hoards found in this 
region. Out of these, Tanda hoard has yielded coins of only 
Chandragupta I, Kacha and Samudragupta, Kasarva hoard con¬ 
tained the coins of only Samudragupta and Kacha and the Tekri 
Debra and Kusumbhi hoards yielded the coins of Samudragupta, 
Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I. In the Bharsar hoard, coins 
of the emperors from Samudragupta to Skandagupta arc found 
along with two coins of Prakasaditya. In the other hoards, Chandra¬ 
gupta II is the earliest king to be represented, except for the Jhusi 
hoard the available portion of which has yielded the coins only of 
Kumaragupta I, though it may have contained issues of earlier 
kings also. This analysis clearly suggests that the early Gupta 
kings such as Chandragupta I, Samudragupta and Kacha were 
connected with the eastern part of the present Uttar Pradesh more 
than any other region of North India. 

(4) Region-wise distribution of the inscription of the early 
Gupta period points towards the same fact. Wc have got fifteen 
inscriptions of the first hundred-fifty years of the Gupta rule (ex¬ 
cluding the period of the reign of Gupta and Ghatotkacha) from 
Bengal. Magadha and the eastern Uttar Pradesh. Out of these. 


1 Vide Coinage, pp. 306 ff. and 356 -; Bajaiia Hoard, Intro., pp. 
iv ff. • '. 
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u many as eight belong to the eastern U. P., two 1 to Magadha and 
five to Bengal. The inscriptions found in Magadha are the well 
known Gayi and NSlanda copper plate grants of Samudraguptn. 
Most of the scholars believe that these are not genuine Gupta 
records. 2 If it is so, the number of the inscriptions from the so- 
called home-province of the Guptas issued during the first hundred- 
fifty years of their rule is reduced to naught. And if they are genuine, 
or the copies of the genuine records, at least one of them vi%. the 
Gaya gram indirectly indicates to the intimate relations of the 
Guptas with the eastern U. I\ because it was issued from Ayodhya, 
and not from Gaya or any other place situated in Magadha. 

(5) An analysis of the nature of these inscriptions confirms 
this indication. All the five inscriptions found in Bengal belong 
to the comparatively later period, ti%. the reign of Kumaragupta l 
and are copper plate grants. They record the sale of government 
lands to various applicants and the government’s acceptance of 
their proposal to create rent-free holdings out of the purchased 
lands. It merely proves the sway of the Guptas over this province 
during the reign of this emperor, and in no way indicates that this 
was their home province. The case of the inscriptions found in 
Magadha, if they arc to be regarded as genuine or late copies of the 
genuine records, is similar. On the other hand, the inscriptions 
found in the eastern U. P. are not only larger in number but also 
by their nature they indicate the intimate association of the early 
Gupta kings with this region. Out of the eight records of the early 
Gupta rulers found in this area, three are inscribed on pillars, three 
on a stone-slab and two on stone images. Of these, two stone pillar 
inscriptions «£. the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudraguptn 


1 We have not included the famous Bihar stone pillar inscrip¬ 
tion of a successor of Kumaragupta 1 in this list of Magadhan 
inscription, for, we believe that n belongs to the post-Skanda- 
gupta period. Fleet assigned it to Skandagupta (op. cit., 
pp. 47 ff.). But R. C. Majumdar (IC, X, pp. 70 IT.) and D. 
l\ Sinha (DKM, pp. 26 ff.) have expressed their disagree¬ 
ment with this view. 

2 Cf. infra, App. 2, 
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and the Bhitari pillar inscription of Skandagupta require special 
mention in this connection. The latter one is a pratisbtha sis ana 
and records that Skandagupta installed an image of the god Sarrigin ic 
the memory of his father and allotted to the idol the village in 
which the column stands'. Now, one would hardly expect that 
Skandagupta chose a region other than the home-province of his 
dynasty for such a pous act, the aim of which was ‘the increase 
of the religious merit of his father 

(6) The point is almost conclusively proved by the Allahabad 
pillar inscription, the earliest and the most important of all th'r 
Gupta epigraphs, in which Harishena has given a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the digvijaya of his master. It is an example of pure pralasti 
and is ‘ devoted entirely to a recital of the glory, conquests and 
descent’ 3 4 5 of the emperor. Now, the provenance of an inscription 
of this type is always significant, since, unlike the pratisbtha iasann 
it is not associated with an area or a place due to the pratisbtha 
ceremony, but is indicative of the ruler’s predilection for the place. 
The other known instance of this type of inscription belonging to 
the Gupta age, is the famous Mandasor pillar inscription of Yaso- 
dharman. That epigraph is also entirely devoted to the description 
of ’ the king’s power and glory Now, it is significant that it is 
found at a place which was obviously the centre of Yasodharman’s 
power. We do not know any other example of a pure prasnsti 
type of document of the Gupta age which was inscribed in a region 
to which the king eulogised in it did not belong. Therefore, the 
provenance of the Allahabad pillar inscription may be regarded as 
a strong pointer to the fact that the centre of power of the early 
Guptas was the Prayaga region of the modern eastern Uttar Pra¬ 
de 2 sh. 1 In any case, it cannot be doubted that the epigraphs found 


1 Fleet, Coinage, III, p. 33. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 4. 

4 Ibid., p. 146. 

5 Here it may noted that the stone pillar on which the prasas.i 
of Samudragupta is engraved was not brought to Prayaga 
from any other place. As it also contains an edict of 
Aioka addressed to his officers at KauiSmbi, the pillar must 
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in the eastern U. l\ ate not only much larger in number, they ate 
comparatively older and suggest the connection of the early Gupta 
kings with this region far more strongly than those found in 
Magadha or Bengal. 1 

THE PllRASIC F.VIbENCE 

The Puranic evidence is consonant with the numismatic and 
epigraphic data and confirms our conclusion. The Viiyu Parana 
states that the “ kings born of the Gupta race will enjoy all these 
territories, namely, along the Ganges, Prayagn, Sakcta and the 
Magadhas These territories have rightly been identified as 
those of Chandragupta I because his two predecessors can hardly 
be given the credit of ruling over such a large kingdom, and the 
empire of his successors was definitely far more extensive than this. 3 


have been in the Prayaga-Kausambi area since the 
Mauryan period. 

1. In this connection the evidence of the spread of KausSmbI 
style of the Gupta script is very interesting. The old 
palaeographers wrote of a common Gupta alphabet with 
regional variations. However, according to Dani, who has 
tackled this problem with a new approach, in the middle of 
the fourth century A. D. there were several variations in 
the north Indian script, but “ a change was definitely coming 
towards the close of this century ”. According to him, 
gradually the Kausambi style, represented by the Allahabad 
praiasti of Samudragupta became the most popular one. 
“ The earliest evidence is supplied by the Udayagiri cave 
inscription (Fleet no.6) of Chandragupta II, which is written 
entirely in the Kausambi style—In the fifth century A. D. 
the Kausambi style became the predominant system of 
writing in the Gangetic Valley ”. (Indian Palaeography, 
p. 100 f.). 

2 Pargiter, DKA, p. 73. 

3 Pargiter, op. til., IntTo., p. xii; Allan, op. til., p. xix; Basak, 
HPilil, pp. 11-12; Raychaudhuri, op. til., p. 531. Contra. 
R. C. Majumdar (NHIP, pp. 134-351, and D. C. Ganguly 
( IHO , XXI, pp. 141 ff.) who do not believe in the testi¬ 
mony of the Pnranas. But R. C. Majumdar contradicts 
himself in his Hist. Peng.. I, p. 70. According to D. Sharma 
(IHQ, XXX, pp. 374 ff.) Devarakshita, Mahendra and Guha 
mentioned iri the Pnranas represent three successive Gupta 
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The corresponding passage in the Visbiju Parana is slightly, though 
(ignihcantly, different. It reads : 

Anu-Gahgd Prayaga m Magadha Guptai-eha bhokshyanli . 1 

Jt has been translated by Majumdar as follows : “ the territory 
along the Ganges (up to) Prayaga will be enjoyed by the people of 
Magadha and the Guptas This statement obviously implies 
that the Guptas were different from the Magadhas or the people 
of Magadha, though both of them jointly ruled over ‘the territory 
along the Ganges up to l’rayaga Unfortunately, the implications 
and importance of this passage have not been properly understood 
so far. As is generally admitted, the Gupta empire came into 
existence as the result of the amalgamation of the Gupta and the 
Lichchhavi states.* In the light of this fact, the statement of the 
Visbnu Parana may be interpreted only in one way : the author 
of this work has referred to the joint-state of the Guptas and the 
Lichchhavis and has described the latter as the Magadhas or the 
people of Magadha. 

With the help of the above analysis of the evidence of the 
Vishnu Parana, we can locate the nucleus of the early Gupta king¬ 
dom easily. The passage in question quite evidently implies that 
Magadha was included in the joint-state of the Magadhas and the 
Guptas. It may be inferred, therefore, that ‘ the territory along 
the Ganges upto Prayaga ’ meant the region situated between 
Magadha and l’rayaga. And if Magadha belonged to the Licli- 
chhavis, it may reasonably be surmised that the region west of 
Magadha extending up to Prayaga in the eastern U. P. was ruled 


rulers Chandragupta II, Kum2ragupta I and Sknndagupta. 
But the Putanic statements on these rulers arc too confused 
to warrant such a conclusion. 

1 DKA, p. 53, fn. 8. \\'c have not discussed the evidence 
of the Magara/a Parana because it is decidedly a laic work. 
On the other hand, the Vdju and the Vishnu arc generally 
regarded as the works of the early Gupta period. 

2 NI1IP, p. 134. 

3 Aiyangar, S. K., AISIJJC, p. 184; Altekar, Coinage, pp. 30- 
31; Majumdar, NIITP, pp. 120-29; Smith, VIII, pp. 294-95. 
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over by the early Gupta kings. 1 This conclusion is consonant with 
the facts that at least two hoards of the Gupta gold coins and five 
out of the eight inscriptions of the early Gupta period including 
the famous prasasti of Samudragupta, have been found crowded 
at or in the vicinity of Prayaga alone.* 

LOCATION OF THE LICHCHHAVI STATE 

The above discussion solves also the problem of the location 
of the Lichchhavi state in the fourth century A. D. In the sixth 
century B. C. the Lichchhavis ruled over the northern Bihar with 
Vaisali (modern Basarh) as their capital. They were defeated and 
incorporated in the expanding Magadhan empire by Ajaiaiatru ; 
but they continued to be aa important tribe, for, they have been 
mentioned in the ArthaSastra of Kautilya and ihe Mii'iavadbarmasijs- 
tra \ Further, they established an independent kingdom in Nepal 
in the beginning of the Christian era.* Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya' 1 


1 Wilson is his edition of the Vishnu Purina has translated 
the passage in question differently (p. 385). But the 
translation of Majumdar, being consonant with the facts 
mentioned above, appears to be preferable. 

2 The suggestion that Prayaga was the centre of the original 
Gupta state beautifully explains the popularity of the Gangi- 
Yamuna motif in the Gupta age. Further, it may be noted 
that the PraySga region has yielded a large number of Gupta 
antiquities from sites such as Kaufambi (Sharrna, R. G., 
The Excavations at KauJambi, 1957-59, p. 16, 23), Bhita 
(NHIP, p. 428) Gadhwa {ibid) and Jhusi. Further, if our 
conclusion regarding Prayaga region as the original home 
of the Guptas, is correct, we can identity the first king of the 
Gupta dynasty with the king Chi-li-ki-to of I-tsing, for, now 
we know that Nli-Ii-kia-si-kia-po-no, where Chi-li-ki-to got 
a temple built for the Chinese priests, was included in the 
original Gupta state (provided the translarion of Beal is 
correct). It may be regarded as an additional fact in favour 
of our suggestion. In case the translation of Chavanncs 
is correct, the indentification of Chi-li-ki-to with the first 
Gupta ruler will have to be rejected. 

3 A ianavadharmaJistra, X. 22 (Burnell's tnns., p. 308). 

4 HNEl, p. 283. 

5 EHNI, p. 143. 
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has opined that Kumaradevi, the queen of Chandragupta I belonged 
to the Nepali branch of the Lichchhavis. But, as Samudragupta 
mentions Nepal as one of his subordinate states, it docs not appear 
to be correct. On the other hand, there is some indication to 
suggest that the Lichchhavis were living in the vicinity of Patali- 
putra in the beginning of the Christian ara. The Pasupati Temple 
inscription of Jayadeva II of the Lichchhavi dynasty dated in the 
year 153 states that 23 generations before Jayadeva I, his ancestor 
Supushpa Lichchhavi was born at Pushpapora which probably 
refers to the city of Pataliputra. * Now, if Fleet’s dating of the 
Nepal epigraphs* is correct, Supushpa flourished in the first cen¬ 
tury A. D. Though it docs not prove that Lichchhavis occupied 
Pataliputra in that period (as some scholars believe 1 2 3 ), it does 
s u R6 est t ^ lat th «y were living and taking an active interest in the 
city. The evidence of the Vishnu Parana cited above proves 
that ultimately they succeeded in occupying it some time before 
their chief contracted a matrimonial alliance with the Guptas in 
the beginning of the fourth century- A. D. It seems that Smith 
was correct when he remarked, though without giving any evi¬ 
dence in his support, that “at the time of this fateful union the 
Lichchhavis were masters or overlords of the ancient imperial 
city, and that Chandragupta, by means of his matrimonial alliance, 
succeeded to the power previously held by his wife’s relatives”. 4 

FACTORS THAT LEO TO THF. RISE OF THE CENTRAL 
GAXGA VALLEY 

Thus, the Guptas started their career in the eastern U. P. with 
Prayaga region as the centre of their power. How extensive it was, 
it cannot be definitely stated, though, almost certainly it included 
Sarnath in the east. At any rate, we can say that towards the close 
of the third and the beginning of the fourth century A. D. the 

1 Indraji, No. XV ; Gnoli, No. LXXXVI; Basak, USLil, 
pp. 268-69. 

2 Fleet, Corpus, HI, pp. 177 ff. 

3 Jayaswal, Ilis/. Inti., p. 112. 

4 bill, p. 295. 
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eastern U. P. in general and Prayaga region in particular produced 
a dynasty which was destined to establish an empire in no distant 
future. Now, what were the factors which led to the rise of this 
region ? 

GEO-POLITICAL FACTORS 

In the North-Western region, since c. 500 B. C Achaemenids, 
Alcxanderian Greeks, Bactrian Greeks, Parthians, Sakas and the 
Kushanas had entered one after another and had created not 
only political and socio-cultural problems, but had changed the 
texture of population to a great extent. In the third century A. D. 
it passed under the hegemony of the Sassanians of Iran, though 
the Kushanas and other Scythian tribes of the Punjab continued 
to exist under the overlordship of the new power. 1 Such a region, 
though it continued to be a part of the larger Indian world both 
culturally and politically, could hardly assume the leadership ol 
national revival. The case of the western Iodia is almost similar, 
for, it was still in the hands of the Western Kshatrapas. It was 
the Deccan that offered good prospects of producing aa empire- 
builder dynasty. And actually, even before the Guptas attained 
imperial dignity, Vakataka Pravarascna I had almost become success¬ 
ful in making this dream a reality. Apart from a large part of the 
Deccan, he influenced the political fortuoes of a considerable 
chunks of western and northern India as well.* But it is a patent 
fact of history that the powers of the Deccan and the Far South al¬ 
ways found it difficult to conquer the North. And if, for sometime, 
they succeeded in the adventure due totheirover-whclming military 
superiority, they could not retain their North Indian possessions 
lor long. In this respect they experienced far greater difficulties 
*han those felt by the northern conquerors in the South. The 


1 NH/P, Ch. 1. 

2 Infra., pp. 87 ff.; NUIP, p. 100; Jayaswal, on the other 
hand, believed that I’ravarsena I was the lord paramount 
of practically whole of India (His/. Ind. pp. 92-94). But 
the arguments given by him are not sound (vide NUIP> 
p. 101). 
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failure of the Sitavahanas, the Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas and 
the Marathas are cases in the point. We do not know much 
about the adventures of the early Vikatakas io the North; but if 
they made any attempts, they did not and obviously could not 
succeed. However; their emergence as a strong power prior to 
the establishment of the Gupta empire was a significant develop* 
inent and was bouod to influence the history of the Gupta dynasty 
considerably. 

• The only other region which could produce the necessary 
leadership was the Gahga basin. It may be roughly divided into 
two divisions : the lower or the eastern division approximately 
comprising modern Bihar and Bengal and the upper or the western 
division roughly corresponding to the present Uttar Pradesh. 
Now, it was Nlagadha in the lower Gahga basin which had pro¬ 
duced the first historical imperial dynasty of India. The causes 
of the rise of Magadha were mainly the heterodox tradition (which 
in that period proved to be a source of strength), flexible social 
structure, strategic advantage over rival powers and, above all, 
its mineral resources. 1 But by the beginning of the second cen¬ 
tury B. C. the situation had changed and the menace of the Bac- 
trian Greeks necessitated a shift in the centre of political power. 


1 For a detailed analysis of these factors, vide, Raychaudhuri, 
11. C., PHAI, pp. 187-90. But he docs not mention the 
availability of metal, by far the greatest factor that led to the 
rise of Magadha. “Looking over the traditional capitals 
one is struck by the solitary occurancc of Rajglr ( Rtijgrb.i, 
‘ the king’s house’) on the other side of the river....The 
reason for a capital so far out at the way in what is not 
the most fertile land becomes clear when it is noted that 
the Barabar hills contain the northern most known Dhar- 
var outcrop, with quickly accessible iron encrustation. 
Rajglr had the first immediate source of iron at its 
disposal. Secondly, it is straddle (with GayS, to which the 
passage was through denser forest) the main route to India’s 
heaviest deposits of both iron and copper, to the south-east 
in DhSlhhum and Stnghabhumi districts.” (Kosambi, D. D., 
Intro. Inti. His/., p. 147; also see, Subbarao, 4 Ri c of 
Magadha in Indian History and Archaeology ’, JOI, X, 
No. 4, pp. 364 ff.) 
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Consequently, very soon Vidi£a usurped the glory of Pataliputra 1 . 
The process culminated in the conquest of a large part of the 
northern India by the Kushanas which made Purushapura in th c 
North-West the greatest centre of political power in the country. 
But, after nearly a century, thc beginning of the disintegration 
of thc Kushana empire once again created a political vacuum in 
the country. By the middle of the third century A. D., a number 
of independent indigenous powers had come into existence—the 
Malavas, the Yaudheyas, the Arjunayanas and thc Madrakas etc. 
in thc eastern Punjab and Rajaputana, the Nagas in thc western 
l). P., the Maghas at Kausambi, and a number of small tribal 
states and forest kingdoms to the south of the Uttar Pradesh. 

MACADHA AND THE MURUNDAS 

The fate of Magadha in the post-Kushana period proved to be 
a little different, for, it was most probably occupied by the Murun- 
das, perhaps in the middle of thc second century A. D. The 
Murundas were a tribe of Scythic stock akin to the Kushanas 
and the Sakas but still different from them. 2 3 In this connection 
Levi* has drawn attention to a Chinese account from which w c 
learn that during thc reign of the Wu dynasty (220-77 A. D.) Fan 
Chen, the king of Fu-nan (Cambodia) sent his relative Su-Wu .is 
ambassador to thc court of the Indian king whose capital has been 
identified by Bagchi with Pataliputra. 4 The Indian monarch 
accorded him a hearty welcome and afterwards sent two men, 
Cheng-Song and another, with four horses of the Yueh-chi country 


1 PIIAI, p. 369. 

2 Although thc Murundas arc generally regarded as a separate- 
dynasty of kings w ho succeeded the Kushanas or the 
Tukharas (Bagchi, P. C., India and Central Asia, p. 133 , 
many scholars like S. Konow consider them identical with 
the Sakas. Konow explains the word Murunda as a S.tk.t 
word meaning ‘ lord ’ or ‘ svami \ 

3 Quoted by Allan, BMC, CD, Intro., p. xxi*. 

4 “ The description of the city and the palace as given by thc 
Indian ambassadors reminds one of thc splendour ol 
Pataliputra ”. (Bagchi, P. C., India and Central Asia, p. 134). 
See also Cunningham, Mababodbi, quoted in EHNI, p. 1IH- 
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as presents to Fan-Chen. In Fu-nan Chcn-Song met a Chinese 
officer and on being questioned by him about the Indian customs 
informed him that in his country the law of the Buddha was in a 
prosperous state and that the title of the king was Meouloun. 
Levi has identified Meouloun with Murunda. It is a very im¬ 
portant fact, for, it shows that in the middle of the third century 
A. D. the Murundas were ruling over Pataliputra. Perhaps they 
captured Magadha a century earlier at the time when the Kushana6 
were finding it increasingly difficult to retain theit distant 
possessions and were yielding to the rising power of the Maghas 
at Kausambi. The Ceograpbike (vii, 2.14) of Ptolemy show s that 
in c. 140 A. D. the Marundas were established in the valley of the 
‘ Sarabos the Sarayu of the Sanskrit texts. Half a century later 
Oppien mentions the ' Maruandien ’ as a Gangctic people. 1 2 The 
Jain tradition specifically associates them with Pataliputra. Accor¬ 
ding to the Pada/ipta-prabandha of the Prabhavakacharita, Padalipta 
Suri cured king Murunda of Pataliputra of his terrible headache, 
and converted him to Jainism. 4 The Avasyka Bnbadviitti also 
refers to a Murunda king of Pataliputra who sent his ambassador 
to the king of Purisapura (Peshawar) 3 . Incidentally, it may be 
noted that this tradition as well as the Chinese account mentioned 
above point to the intimate relation between the Murundas of 
Pataliputra and the kings of Peshawar. It was but natural, for, 
after all the Murundas and the Kushanas both belonged to the 
same Scythian stock. 

The history of Magadha of the period immediately preceding 
the rise of the Guptas as given in the Purinas corroborates the 
above data.* According to the Purinas the Murundas were quite 
distinct from the Sakas. All these works agree that they followed 

1 EHNI, p. 117. 

2 Shah, J. C., Jainism in North India, p. 194; IC, III, p. 49. 
According to Jain tradition as recorded in the Si'mhasana- 
dvdtri'mlikd, for some time even Kanyakubja was in the 
hands of the Murundas (Allan, BMC, CD, Intro, p. xxix.) 

3 Malavija Com. Vo/., pp. 184. 

4 Pargiter, DKA, pp. 44-47 ; 72. 
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the Tukharas (Kushanas) and that 13 of their kings ruled in India 
along with low caste men, all of whom were of Mkchchha origin. 1 2 
Some of these texts contain an account of a certain king Visvaphani 
or Visvaphutjhi or Visvasphatika. The form of his name shows 
that he was possibly a foreigner and may thus have belonged to 
the Murunda stock. He was probably a eunuch but, like the 
founder of the Nanda dynasty, he exterminated the old Kshatriv.i 
families and broaght into existence a new social order by estab¬ 
lishing Kaivartas, Patus, Pulindas, Madrakas, Panchakas and 
Brahmanas.* 

In the light of the evidence given above, certain isolated facts 
acquire new significance. Firstly, it may be noted that an ex¬ 
tremely fragmentary Sanskrit inscription, recently discovered 
from Mirzapur, now in the Sanskrit University Varanasi refers 
a certain king Rudradamasri. Palacographically it can I* 
assigned to ‘ third-fourth century \* The name of this kin” 
is clearly Scythian ; so, he could have been a Murunda ruler of 
the post-Kushana period. Secondly, one of the seals discovered 
at Vaisali by Spooner reveals the existence of a Saka queen Mahfi- 
devi Prabhudama. She has been described as the daughter of the 
Mahakshatrapa Svami Rudrasimha and the sister of the Mahakshtrap.i 
SvJmi -Rudrasena. 4 5 Unfortunately the name of her husband has 
not been mentioned, but in the light of the facts mentioned above, 
she appears to have been the queen of a Murunda ruler ol 
Magadha. 3 

1 Marundas, Murundas (Vaju P.); Purundas, Purandas 
(Matiya P.); Surundas, Gurundas (Pbaga. P.): Svarndas 
(Hrabmiindn P,); Mundas ( Vishnu P.), 

2 Pargitcr, DKA, p. 52; 73; Wilson, H. H., The Vi dip 
Parana, f>. 384. 

3 Indian Archarokny : A Relit n, 1939-60, p. 65. 

4 ASIA R, 1913-14, P . 136. 

5 Dasharath Sharma (PI11C, 1956, pp. 146-8) has conjectured 
that Prabhudama w as one of the queens of Samudragupt.i 
and was given to him by Rudrasimha II (c. 305-16 A. D-> 
persuant to the kanyopayanaddna policy of the emperor. 
But the son of Rudrasiriiha II was Yasodaman II (known 
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Thus, all the available evidence indicates that in the later half 
of the second and a good part of the third century A. D. the 
Murundas were ruling over Magadha and adjoining regions. 1 The 
date of the end of their rule cannot be determined precisely, but 
it seems that the Lichchhavis.p erhaps towards the dose of the 
third century A. D., had succeeded in overthrowing the hated 
Scythian yoke, for, as we have seen they were the masters of 
Magadha when Chandragupta I laid the foundations of his empire. 

So, except for the Indus basin, Magadha was the last region 
of North India to liberate itself from the rule of the foreigners. 
Apart from this, its poor record as the defender of Aryavarta in 
the post-Suiiga period had further weakened its chances to emerge 
as the leading power in the fourth century A. D. It could check 
neither the Andhras nor the Chcdis and nor the Kushanas. 
Therefore, in the beginning of the fourth century A. D., when 
the Vakatakas had just established themselves as a strong power 
in the Deccan and were trying to extend their influence in the 
North as well, the Sassanians had made themselves almost para¬ 
mount in the North-West, the Western Kshatrapas were yet to be 
liquidated and the danger of the revival of the Kushana power 
was not completely over, the initiative to establish a powerful 
empire in the north could be taken only by the people of the 
Upper Gaiiga basin and the powers of this region provided it most 
effectively. It is against this background that the rise of Mathurii 


dates 316-32 A. D.), and not any one having the name 
Rudr.ascna (A.T//P, p. 57). The Rudrasena 111 whom Sharma 
identities with the brother of Prabhudaini was the son 
of Kudradiman II, and not of Rudrasimln (ibid., p. 61). 
To us the suggestion of Altekar (ibid., p. 51) and S. 
Chattopadhvaya (EHNI, p. 126) seems to be correct. They 
believe that Prabhudama was the daughter of Rudrasimha I 
(c. 181-88 and 191-97 A. D.) and the sister of Rudrasena I 
(c. 200-222 A. D.). 

1 Allan, BMC, GD, Intro., p. xxix; Thattopadhyaya, S.. 
EHNI, pp. 117 ff. Bagchi also accepts that the Murundas 
were eastablished in the 2nd and 3rd centuries A. D. with 
their capital at Pataliputra (op. (it., p. 134). 
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and Padmavatl under the Nigas, of KauiSmbl under the Mag has 
and of Prayaga under the Guptas as the potential centres of 
political power in the third-fourth centuries of the hristian era 
becomes explicable and significant. 

WEAKNESS OP THE TRIBAL STATES 

The administrative structure of the North Indian states in the 
beginning of fourth century A. D., reveals certain very interesting 
features. Firsdy, it is to be noted, and it is a very important point, 
that at that time the upper Gahgi basin was divided into a numlxir 
^ of small states, but they were all monarchical. On the other hand, 
except for Nepal in the north, it was surrounded on all the three 
sides by a ring of states which were almost all tribal republics. 1 
^ And it needs no arguments to prove that republican form of 
government is most unsuited for imperialistic career. That was 
exactly the weakness of the Lichchhavis against Ajataiatru. They 
could at the most hope to repulse the invader whenever he came ; 
they could not put an end to the recurring invasions by annexing 
his kingdom. The very nature of their constitution precluded 
this possibility. On the other hand, once their resistance failed, 
their fate was sealed ; for, they could be incorporated and merged 
in the expanding empire. It was what actually happened. In the 
same way, the tribal republics of the fourth century A. D. could 
not become imperialist powers. Hence, the initiative had to be 
taken by the monarchical states of the antarvedi. 

The weakness of the tribal republics was further accentuated 
by the fact that they, almost all, were passing through a period of 
transition. They were realizing that they could not hold their 
own against the onslaughts of their mighty neighbouring kings. 
Hence, they were gradually absorbing the elements of monarchical 
form of government. That is why we find that though the Lich- 


1 Authorities on political science generally define republic 
as a state in which the sovereign power rests not with a 
single person but in a group of persons more or less 
numerous. It is in this sense that the gana states of 
ancient India are described as republics. (Altekar, NHIP- 
p. 265, fn. 1). 
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chhavi relations cf Chandragupta I had a republican or tribal cons¬ 
titution (since the word Lichcbbavayah occurs on the reverse of his 
coins), it is almost certain that the father of Kumaradevi was a 
hereditary chief, for, otherwise how could the son of Kumaradevi 
inherit the state of his maternal grandfather ?' Similarly, the 
head of the Yaudheya state, though his post was perhaps elective, 
arrogated the regal title Maharaja along with another title Mabd- 
senapati. .* The headship of the Sanakanika tribe too had become 
hereditary and the regal title Maharaja had also been usurped by 
its rulers 3 . Even among the Malavas, in whom the republican 
tradition was perhaps the strongest, the leadership had already 
begun to pass into the hands of persons like Sri (?) Serna, who clai¬ 
med that their stock w as as respectable as that of the royal family 
of the Ikshavakus and who hereditarily lead the state armies in 
times of war and organised civil administration in times of peace. 4 
This transition from republican form of government to monar¬ 
chical, was symptomatic of the inner crisis which must have ren¬ 
dered them weaker. It partially explains why the I.ichchhavis 
of Magadha agreed to merge their state with that of the Guptas 
and why the other tribal republics so readily accepted the 
suzerainty of Samudragupta. 

Another interesting feature of the administrative organisation 
of some of the tribal republics and a few of tbe monarchical states 
was the theocratic clement which had crept into them in this period. 
According to J. N. Bancrjea 3 , the 2nd-3rd century Kuninda coins 
with the legend Bhagavata (b or o) Cbhatreivara MahiUmanab may 

1 NHIP, PP- 128-29. 

2 Corpus, 111, p. 252. 

3 From the Udayagiri cave inscription of Chandragupta II 
of the year 401 A. D., w e learn that the Sanakanika Maharaja, 
mentioned in this inscription, was the son of the Maharaja 
Vishnudasa and the grandson of the Maharaja Chhagalaga 
(Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 25). 

4 In the Nandsa Yupa inscription (El, XXVI, pp.252ff.)Sri (?) 
Soma describes himself as well as his father Jayasoma and 
grandfather Prabhagra (?) vardhana as rdjarisbis. 

5 Bancrjca, J. N., Tbe Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 
118, fn. 1; JNSI, XIII, Pt. I, p. 163, fn. 2 ; Comp. Hist, lnd., 
II, pp. 797-98, fn. 7. 
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mean that “ the tribal state of the Kunindas at one time was dedi¬ 
cated to the Lord Siva, and the coins were issued in his names in 
the capacity of its sovereign ruler ”. 1 Even the Yaudheyas, it 
seems, at least in the late second century A.D., had dedicated their 
state to their spiritual lord Karttikeya who, thus, became their 
temporal lord also. 2 In the light of these facts, the interpretation 
of Marshall 3 of the inscription of the 3rd or 4th century A. D. 
Bhita sealing becomes interesting. The inscription reads, Sri 
Vindhyabhedamahdrdjasya Mahelvara Mahdsendtisrishfardjyasya Vrishdb- 
vajasya Gautamlputrasja. Marshall interprets it as follows : * Of 
the illustrious Maharaja Gautamiputra Vrishadhvaja, the penetrator 
of the Vindhvas, who had made over his kingdom to the great 
Lord Karttikeya ’. These facts suggest that many of the states 
of North India in the pre-Gupta period had acquired a few 
features of the theocratic states. But as the evidence on this point 
is rather controversial, we would not like to emphasize on it. 
URAHMANICAL REVIVAL 

It is a well-known fact that the establishment of the Gupta 
empire was accompanied by and connected with the Brahmanical 


1 There is some controversy on the actual significance ol 
this legend. According to Altekar ( NHIP , p. 31), ami 
S. Chattcpadhvaya (El INI, p. 133) Chbatreivara was the 
name of a Kuninda ruler. Allan left the legend untrans¬ 
lated (UMC, AI, p. ciii) which may indicate that he was not 
sure regarding its exact meaning. D. C. Sircar believes that 
Chhatra or Chatra was possibly the name of the Kuninda 
capital or its contraction for the purpose of writing 
(AIL, p. 161, fn. 1) while Chakraboitty has translated it as 
“ of Almighty Mahadeva, the lord ” i. e. the coin dedicated 
to God Mahcsvara (Studies in Indian Numismatics, p. 188). 

2 Bancrjea, The Development of Hindu Iconozrapby, p. 142 ; 
Comp. Hist. Ind. II, pp. 797-98. fn. 7 ; JNSI, XIII, pt. I. 
pp. 160 ff. S. Chattopadhyaya follows him closely (ElINI. 
p. 121). As a matter of fact, the exact reading of the legend 
on the group 3 of the Yaudheya coins, assigned by Allan 
to late 2nd century A. D., on which this suggestion rests, 
is rather controversial. For a detailed examination of 
all these suggestions, vide ) SSI, XXVII, Pt. II, pp. 132.-34). 

3 ASI.AR, 1911-12, p. 51. 
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revival. " The available data show that the Vedic sacrifices were 
never more popular since the revival of Hinduism than during 
the 3rd and the 4th centuries.” 1 2 3 But the main feature of the religious 
renaissance of this period was the rapproachement between the 
Vedic and the devotional schools and the gradual triumph of the 
latter. The Bharasivas performed ten horse-sacrifices, but they 
constantly carried on their person the emblem of Siva. The 
Vakajaka emperor Pravarasena I performed a large number of 
Vedic sacrifices like Brihaspatisava, Asvamedha, Agnishtoma, 
Aptoryima, L'krhya and Atiratra, but his successor Rudrascna I 
was a devotee of Siva and latter’s grandson Rudrasena II was a 
worshipper of Chakrapani. The Guptas themselves very enthu¬ 
siastically performed Asvamedha sacrifices, but at the same time 
very anxiously proclaimed themselves Paramabbagava/as. How¬ 
ever, gradually the Vedic gods and the cult of sacrifice lost popular 
appeal and Puranic religion got the upper hand. 5 This trend— 
the revival of Brahamanism with the rapproachement between 
the Vedic and the devotional traditions and the gradual though 
final victory of the latter—is also evidenced by the archaeological 
data. Commenting on the Cbarana and temple sealings found 
at various sites. Pathak observes : “Several seals of varions 
temples.... have been discovered at Basarh, Bhita, Nalanda and 
Rajghat, whereas the finds of Cbarana seals arc almost negligible. 
Secondly, temple-seals continue from 3rd-4th century A. D. down 
to the end of early mediaeval period. The eight Avimuktcsvara 
sealings range from 5th century A. D. to 11th century A. D. But 
Cbarana seals suddenly stop after the Gupta age. The conclusion 
is, therefore, irresistablc that the Cbarana institution was gradually 
disappearing while its agamic counterpart, the temple institution, 
Svas increasingly gaining popularity 

The Brahmanical revival had many aspects, firstly, it was 
extremely nationalist in character. As it was largely the result 


1 NUIP, p. 369. 

2 Ibid., p. 371. 

3 JNSl, XX, Pt. II, p. 198. 
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of a reaction against the dominance of the foreigners who were 
by and large the patrons of heterodox faiths, it was bound to be so. 
The meaning and significance of this aspect of the movement be¬ 
come apparent if we compare the nature of the Mauryan empire 
with the character of the Gupta state which was the product of this 
movement. • It has been recognised that the Mauryan government 
was to a great extent influenced by the Achaemenid and Hellenistic 
traditions. 1 There is at least some truth in the remark of Rostovtzeff, 
the learned historian of Hellenism: “ If one believes in the historical 
character and early date of the kernel of the Arlhaiastra of Kautilya 
and in the radical centralization of Indian government effected by 
Chandragupta oo “ Hellenistic ” lines, one may say that Chandra- 
gupta did more to Hellenise India than Demetrius and Menander 
Similarly, in the sphere of art the “ sudden introduction of stone 
on a large scale as a medium was due to Graeco-Persian influence. 
Like the hall of Pataliputra, these columns owed much to Achac- 
menid models... .This definite and distinct school of sculpture 
is to a large though uncertain extent un-Indian, quite distinct 
from all other Indian work before and after 

In cootrast to the Mauryan empire, the Gupta state was almost 
thoroughly Indian in character. If 'the Mauryan polity with its 
• bureaucratic and pervasive paternalism was an exception to the 
norm of ancient Indian state the Gupta administration was in 
accordance with the best traditions laid down in the text books on 
the Hindu polity. 5 Similarly, the Gupta art was not a mere paren¬ 
thesis in the development of the indigenous art of India ; it was 
the high watermark of ancient Indian artistic traditions. Even 
the Buddhist art of this period was free of the foreign influences. 
As Smith remarks in connection with the Sarnath figure, the 
Gupta Buddha “ is absolutely independent of the Gandhira 
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school , '. 1 It “ reveals the fullest fruition of the original Indian 
genius in carving out a figure in perfect harmony with its spiritual 
conceptions ”. 2 The Saiva and Vaishnava sculpture of this period 
confirm this conclusion . 3 

The best illustration of the nationalist orientation of the Gupta 
culture is provided by the coinage of the imperial Guptas. When 
the foundations of the empire were laid, the Kushana dress—long 
tailed coat, trousers and peaked cap—was popular in the higher 
circles of the Hindu society just as the European dress is popular 
among the educated classes of modern India even when the country 
has become independent. Even in the marriage scenfe depicted 
on the coins of Chandragupta II-Kumaradcvi type, the Gupta 
emperor is shown as wearing Kushana coat and trousers. He 
does not discard it even when offering oblations on alter in the 
Standard type. The goddess on the reverse on the early coins 
is an exact copy of Ardoxsho; only her name is omitted. Contrary 
to Hindu canons of propriety, Samudragupta is shown as his own 
standard-bearer, simply because such was the case with the king 
on the Kushana coins, which were being imitated by the Gupta 
mint-masters. 4 5 But gradually the king began to be shown in 
Indian dress, though foreign coat and trousers lingered on for 
several decades. Ardoxsho was transformed into Durga or 
Lakshmi and the Standard type was Indianised by substituting the 
standard either by the paraiu or by the bow. 6 One can confidently 
say that the “ vast majority of the types of the Gupta emperors 
arc thoroughly national Thus, the coinage of the Guptas 
provide us an illustrative commentary on the contemporary 
psychology towards the cultural problems of the day aod of the 
nationalist bias of the leaders of society. 


1 Smith, V. A., llistorj of Pine An in India and Ctylan, p. 170. 

2 Agrawala, V. S., NIIIP, p. 448. 

3 Ibid., p. 448-52 ; Sin din in Indian Art, p. 199 ff. 

4 Altekar, A. S., Coinage, pp. 15. 

5 Ibid., p. 16- 

6 Ibid. 
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Apart from being nationalistic, the Brahmanical revival was a 
great unifying force. In the preceding period Buddhism, after 
its brilliant legacy of the Mauryah'period in the sphere of unifica¬ 
tion of the country had, under the patronage of the foreigners, 
played a somewhat reactionary role which hindered the process of 
integration. 1 In the post-Kusftina period, under the impact of 
the reviving Brahmanism, the forces of disintegration begao to 
become weaker and once again the idea of * universal empire ’ 
(comprising the whole of the country or the chakravarti-ksbura) 
became popular. The Vayupuraiia declared that the " ebakra- 
varlins are born in each age as the essence of Vishnu. They have 
lived in the‘ages past and will come again in future. In all the 
three ages —past, present and future—even in the Tre/a age other 
chakravartins have been and will be born ”. 2 A few centuries 
later Medhatithi, a great commentator on Manu, expressed the 
idea in this manner : “ A king of meritorious conduct could 
conquer even the land of the m/ccbebhas, establish thaturvarnyu 
there, assign to the mUehcbhas a position occupied by the charidalas 
and render that land as fit for sacrifice as Aryavarta itself”. 3 The 
Gupta emperors, at least of the first five generations, seem to have 
lived in accordance to this ideal. 

AREA-ASSOCIATION OF DRAHMAMCAL REVIVAL 

Now, we should take up the question of the area-association _ 
of the Brahmanical revival, for, generally speaking, one would 
expect to find that the dynasty which became the spearhead 
of this movement was produced by the region which was its 
greatest stronghold. Viewed from this angle, Magadha, which was 
traditionally a heterodox area, would appear to be the least likely 
region. Vcdic culture penetrated here quite late and failed to 
make any deep impress on it. That is why in the later Vcdic anil 
post-Yedic periods it was the centre of the VrStya culture. 4 This 

1 CA, p. ix. 

2 VJjh Purina, XLVII. 72-6. 

3 Quoted in CA. p. ix. 

4 The name Magadha first appears in the Atbarva-vtda ( V. 
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was the region where the " Brihmanas could associate with the 
Vralyas, the Kdjanya could admit the &Qdra girl to the harem, 
the Vaisya and even the Yavana could be promoted to guber¬ 
natorial office, hereditary rulers of artistocratic lineage could be 
erpeUed to make room for the offspring of a nagara-sobbinl, and 
the "royal throne of kings ” was not beyond the reach of a bar¬ 
ber”. 1 It explains why this region repeatedly produced arch¬ 
enemies of the Kshatriyas—Jarisandha of epic legend, Sarva- 
kshatrintaka Mahapadma, the notorious founder of the Nanda 
dynasty and Viivaphini who tried to establish barbarians and 
fishermen etc. in place of the old Kshatriya order. Here, it may 
be noted that these kings were interested not in the extermination 
of their contemporary kings ; they wanted to uproot the Kshatriya 
order as such—something which was totally against the ebatur- 
varnya system on which the Aryan society was based. 

The heterodox character of Magadha was accentuated by the 
rise and popularity of Buddhism, Jainism and Ajivikism. The 
rulers of the Maurya dynasty proved themselves great patrons of 
these faiths. 1 It was one of the causes due to which, during the 
Brahmanical revival of the Sung a age, the centre of political power 
had to shift to Vidisa. Even after the decline of the Kushanas, 
Magadha continued to be ruled by the Murundas who, according 
to the data at our disposal, were the patrons of cither Buddhism 
or Jainism. 3 And after the fall of the Murundas, the Vratyu 

22.14.) where fever is wished away to Gandharis, Mujavats. 
Arigas and Magadhas. In the Vralya book of the Atharva- 
sa'ufhita (XV. ii. 5) the Vratya is brought into very spe¬ 
cial relation to the putnsebati (harlot) and the Magadha. 
The Brahmnnas of Magadha in the Later Vcdic period were 
contemptuously called Brabmabandbu ( Vtdic Index, II, p. 
116). According to Oldenberg ( Buddha , p. 400 fn.) the 
Vcdic dislike of the Migadhas in early times was due to the 
fact that the Magadhas were not wholly llrahmanised. 

1 PHAl, p. 189. 

2 Chandragupta Maurya and Samprati became the champions 
of Jainism, Aioka patronised Buddhism while Dasaratha 
recorded his favour to the Ajivikas. 

3 According to the Chinese record cited by Levi, the law 
of the Buddha was in a prosperous conditioa in the king- 
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Lichchhavis, the traditional champions of Buddhism, became its 
rulers. Tn these circumstances, the dynasty which assumed the 
leadership of the Brahmanical renaissance could have hardly 
originated in Magadha. 

H e tale of the North-West is almost similar. It had become 
associated with Buddhism under the Indo-Greek and the Kushana 
kings such as Menander and Kanishka I. It was here that the 
fourth Buddhist Council was convened, the Gandhara school of 
Buddhist art originated and flowered and the MahSyana acquired 
popularity. According to a Jain tradition, which possibly refers 
to the condition of third century A. D., Purisapura (Peshawar) was 
so full of Buddhist monks that one could not walk on the roads 
and avoid their sight. 1 These facts make it quite clear that in the 
3rd-4th centuries the North-West was mainly a Buddhist culture- 
area. So, it could also not produce a dynasty which could cham¬ 
pion the cause of Brahmanism. 

Tie greatest stronghold of Brahmanism in the post-Kushan.i 
period was the upper Gahga basin. It had been the stronghold 
of the Yedic culture and had become the citadal of Brahmanism 
even in the post-Mauryan period. It is significant that Pushy.i- 
niitra himself originally belonged to Vidisa, and not to Magadha. 
So, when a reaction against the Kushanas and the Murundas took 
place, the aMarvedi, the land of the sacred cities of Ayodhy.i. 
Prnyaga, Varanasi and Mathura, was bound to lead the rest of the 
northern India. That is why the powerful Kagas ‘who were 
anointed to sovereignty with the holy water of the Bhagiratlii. ’ 
and ‘ who performed their sacred bath on the completion of their 
ten Asvamedhas ’* as well as the Guptas w ho were ‘ Paramu- 
bhSstn-alai* and performers of several Asvnmcdha sacrifices and 


dom of Meou-loun and according to the Jain tradition 
Padalipta cured the Murunda king of terrible headache and 
converted him to Jainism, (supra, p. 57). 

1 Cf. Malat’iya Com. Vo!., p. 184 f. 

2 Corpus, M» P- 245, 236. 
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who ultimately succeeded in giving concrete shape to the chakra- 
varti ideal, belonged to his region. 

ECONOMIC FACTOR 

From the economic point of view, the upper Gangl basin, 
especially the region which comprises the eastern part of the pre¬ 
sent Uttar Pradesh, enjoyed great prosperity in the early Gupta 
period and in the period immediately preceding it. It can be 
recalled that as many as fourteen hoards of the Gupta gold coins 
have been found in this area. 1 This fact has its economic signi¬ 
ficance as well. After all, this abundance of gold could not have 
been the result only of successful military raids and tributes paid 
by the feudatory states. Such a great accumulation of wealth 
implied industrial progress and favourable balance of trade in the 
Gupta and pre-Gupta periods. That it is not a mere surmise is 
proved by the fact that in the Indo-Gangetic basin, the Roman coins 
of early centuries of the Christian era are found only in the upper 
Ganga basin, especially in the Prayaga region. The most eloquent 
testimony to this fact is provided by the archaeological remains. 
In the words of Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit in “ the Madhyadcia, 
corresponding roughly with the present United Provinces, was 
situated the heart of the Gupta empire —a fact which stimulated the 
growth of cities and towns to an unprecedented extent. Thus, 
in each of the provincial centres such as Benaras, Kausambi, 
Sravasti , Ahichchhatra and Mathura the new culture manifested 
itself in an unmistakable manner. Countless mounds and ruined 
sites scattered all over the province testify to the way in w hich 
Gupta culture spread all over the land, as antiquities of this period 
are the commonest of all those originating from the mounds. It 
is seldom indeed that a site or settlement founded in an earlier 
period was abondoned before the Gupta times, and also that a 
site exhibiting medieval antiquities on the surface, docs not go 
back at least to the Gupta period ” 2 (italics ours). 


1 Supra, p. 46. 

2 SHIP, p. 427. 
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social milieu of thf. guptas 

DRAHMANAS AS A POLITICAL FORCE 

In the pre-Gupta age, a shift in the centre of political power 
took place in terms of social groups as well. The most impor¬ 
tant element of the state-structure was kingship, and significantly 
enough, in the very beginning of this period we find Manu de¬ 
claring that “ a brihmana who knows the Veda deserves to be made 
a king, a commander-in-chief, the wcilder of power of punish¬ 
ment That this new principle was concomitant with an actual 
change in the nature of kingship becomes clear by the fact that 
almost all the important indigenous ruling dynasties of the post- 
Mauryan period belonged to the Brihmana order. Pushyamitra, 
the founder of the Suhga dynasty, Vasudeva, the first Kanva ruler, 
Simuka the first of the Satavahana kings and many others—e. g. 
the Kadambas and the Vikatakas—were Brahmanas. It is also 
worthy to note that in most of these cases, it was not found 
necessary to confer the status of kshatriyas on these rulers. 

The rise of the ruling families belonging to the Brihmana order 
was a oew development for which there is hardly any parallel in the 
earlier times. In the Vedic period, the Kshatriyas were the custodians 
of political power and the Brahmanas, though the most respected 
section of society, were regarded as unsuited for kingship. Thus, 
we read in the Satapatha Brahma na —“To the king (Rajan) doubtless 
belongs the R ajasnya ; fer, offering Rajsiiya he becomes king, and 
unsuited for kingship is the Brihmana But in the centuries 
following the Nirrana of the Buddha, there took place a great 
reaction against the political supremacy of the Kshatriyas. The 
rise of the Magadhan empire coincided with the growth in the 
popularity of the heterodox faiths. The rulers of Magadha anil 
the Kshatriya communities of the various republican trilics 
liecamc strong champions of the new religions and joined the 
Buddhist and the Jain sa'mghas in large numbers. In the nortli- 

1 Mann. XII. 100 ; see Kane, History of Dharmaiitstra, III, p. 39. 

2 haggling, Satapatba Drabmana, Pt. Ill, p. 4. 
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western regions of the country, it was the age of the arrival of 
the foreign invaders e. g. the Persians, Greeks, Sakas, Pahaivas, 
Kushanas etc. in successive waves. It was diffifult to accomodate 
them within the scheme of the arthodox Vedic society in which 
they were detested as Mlechchhas. But Buddhism welcomed 
them in its fold more readily and accorded them the status of the 
Kshatriyas. All these factors tened to reduce the number of the 
genuine orthodox Kshatriya families and resulted in the decline of 
their prestige as the defenders of the ancient Vedic culture. It is 
against this background that the attempts of the militant section 
of the Brahmana order to put itself in place of the Kshatriyas 
as the custodian of the political power becomes intelligible and 
significant. 

In the post-Mauryan period, a shift in the social centre of 
political power is evidenced not only by the emergence of the 
ruling families belonging to the Brihmana order, but also by 
the dominance of this section of society at the various other 
levels of statcstructure. Next to the kingship, army was the 
most important organ of the state. Generally speaking, in 
ancient India the right to bear arms—to exercise coercive power 
based on Hun tin —was regarded as the exclusive privilege of the 
Kshatriyas. But in the post-Mauryan period Manu extended it 
to the Brahmanas and the Vaisyas, especially to the former. 1 ' 
Kimandaka states that the priest, minister and nobles arc the 
principle leaders of the army. 2 The point becomes significant 
when wc find that in the Mauryan period even Kautilya had ex¬ 
pressed a low opinion of the army of the Brahmanas. 3 That the 
Brahmanas used to occupy this important olficc is rendered clear 
by the epic story of Drona and the historical example of Pushya- 


1 Mann, VIII. 348. 

2 Kama ndakaniti Sara, XV. 20. The Matsya Parana refers to 
a king named Pramati, who carved out an empire with 
the army of the Brahmanas (V. S. Agrawala, Ma/sja Parana, 
a Study, p. 230). Agfti Parana (200.1) gives Brahmanas 
the right to hold the post of the commander-in-chief. 

3 . Ir/basas/ra, IX. 2. 
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mitra. As regards the office of minister, Kautilya does not men¬ 
tion as to which caste the amatja should belong, but Katyiyana 
insists that he should be recruited from the Brahmana order. 1 2 3 
Vasudeva, the minister of Devabhuti was a Brahmana, and so was 
Ppthvishena, the minister of Chandragupta II s . Many other 
examples may easily be cited. 

The influence of the Brihmanas may also be seen on the collec¬ 
tive institutions such as parishad. From the testimony of Manu* 
and Yijhavalkya 4 , it appears that in the post-Mauryan period it 
was supposed to be a body entirely manned by the Brahmanas. 
Similarly, in the judicial administration, the most important role 
was played by the Brahmanas. Appointment of the judges was 
made on the caste basis and, according to Manu 1 6 and Yaj navalkya", 
the first preference was given to the Brahmanas. Vishnu (c. 300 
A. D.) also states that the administration of justice should be 
entrusted to the well-instructed Brahmanas, cither accompanying 
the king or alone. 7 

From the above account, it would appear that in the post- 
Mauryan epoch at the various level of administration, Brahmanas 
were given the place of honour. The echo of this change may be 
heard in the contemporary literature and epigraphs. In the 
Mabahharata which, in the period under review, was thoroughly 
revised by the Bhargavas 8 —the most militant section of the 
Brahmana society—we find a highly glorified picture of the 
Brahmana sages and warriors. They arc described as highly 
arrogant, domineering, unbending and le/engcful. The kings 
of the earth are like vermin before them. The mighty Haihayas 


1 Quoted by R. S. Sharma in Aspects of Political Ideas and 
Institutions in Ancient India, p. 190. 

2 Fleet. Corpus, III, p. 6. 

3 Mann, Xll, 110-4. 

4 Yaj, 1.9. 

5 Manu, VIII. 20-21. 

6 Yiij, II. 3. 

7 Vishnu, 111. 72-3. 

8 Sukthankar, V. S., Critical Studies in the Mahabhdrata, p|>- 
330 PI. 
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tremble before the infant Aurva, who blinds them by his effulgence, 
and they have to beg for mercy on their bended knees. King 
Kufika grovels at the feet of Chyavana and meekly submits to 
all varieties of indignities. Rama Jamadagnya, the Bhargava 
hero parexctUtncc, described as a perfect warrior (sarvasastrabhritam 
pars(f), conquers the whole world, alone and unaided. He frees 
the earth of the burden of the Kshatriyas thrice seven times and 
makes the gift of the earth to KaSyapa, his priest, who distributes 
it among Brahamanas 1 . That he was the ideal and a source of 
inspiration for the Brahmana rulers of the post-Mauryan period, 
it proved by the contemporary epigraphs. Take, for example, 
the case of Gautamiputra Satakarni, the Satavahana emperor. In 
his Nasik praiasti he is called 'Eka-bambana ’ i. c. the unique Brih- 
tnana, and ' Khatiya-dapa-mana-madana ’ i. c. the destroyer of the 
pride and conceit of the Kshatriyas. The expression Eko-bambana 
when read along with the passage Khatiya-dapa-mana-madana, leaves 
no room for doubt that he not only claimed to be a Brahmana, 
but a Brahmana like Parsurama who humbled the pride of the 
Kshatriyas. As a matter of fact, the inscription specifically 
describes him as ‘ the unique Brahmana, in prowess equal to 
Rama ’ i. e. Bhirgava Rama or Paraiu Rama.* 

A more intimate glimpse into the psychology of the militant 
Brahmanas, which led them to capture political power, is provided 
by the Talagunda inscription of the Kadamba king Saotivarman. 3 
From it, we learn that the Kadambas derived their descent from 
Harr//—a group of the Bhrigvarigirasa family. Mayurasarman, 
the founder of the Kadamba dynasty, was a pious Brahmana 
devoted to the study of the Vedas and the performance of thcVcdic 
sacrifices. After a good education he went to the capital of the 
I’allava ruler along w ith his £uru Yirasarman to complete his- 
studies. There, he had a quarrel with a mounted guard [asvasamstha) 
and in his wrath, he felt : “ Alas ! in this age of Kali, Briihmana- 


t ibid., p. 327 f. 

2 PH At, p. 413 f. 

3 Stl. ins., p. 451 f. 
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hood is helpless against the Kshatra ; for what can be more pitiful 
than this, that even after I have given full satisfaction to my 
gurus and studied my Sakha with great effort, the realization of my 
spiritual aim should depend on the king ?” So, he gave up the 
sacrificial ladle and grasped the shining weapons of war, wishing to 
conquer the world. May be, the rise of the Vakitakas, who 
belonged to the Vishnuvriddha gotra of the Bhrigvaiigirasa family 1 2 
and other Brahma-Ksbatra dynasties, took place in the circums¬ 
tances of similar nature. Against this background of the emer¬ 
gence of militant Brahmanas as the dominating factor at the various 
levels of administrative structure, the question of the social back¬ 
ground of the imperial Guptas, by far the most important result 
of the Brahmanical revival and the product of a predominantly 
Brahmana culture-area, becomes highly significant and interesting. 

VARIOUS THEORIES REGARDING THE CASTE OF THE GUPTAS 

The Gupta epigraphs do not throw any light on the social 
background of the Imperial Guptas. However, in her copper 
plate inscriptions Prabhavatigupta, the daughter of Chandragupta 
II and the wife of the VSkataka Rudrascna II, mentions that she 
belonged to the Dharana gotra. 1 Now, as the gotra of the husband 
of Prabhavati was Vishnuvriddha, it has been inferred that Dharana 
was the gotra of the Guptas. It is very significant, for, as pointed 
out by Dasarath Sharma 3 the Skanda Parana refers to the Brahmanas 
of the Dharana gotra living in Dharmaranya, 4 5 a tract in Mirzapur 
District of U. P. To us it appears to be a strong proof in favour 
of our suggestion that the Guptas, who also belonged to the eastern 
U. P-, were Brahmanas by caste. 1 However Sharma, who for- 

1 Pathak, V. S., Ancient Historians oj India , p. 25. 

2 Sri. Ins. 413, 416. 

3 Parana, VII, no. 1, pp. 183-5. 

4 Skanda Parana, Brahma Khanda, 35-37. 

5 Even before the attention of the scholars was drawn by D. 
Sharma to the above mentioned passage of the Skanda 
Parana, wc had suggested that the Guptas belonged to the 
Brahmana order {Gorakhpur VisvatidjaSaja Patrikd, 1961). 
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mcrly had faith in the Suggestion of Jayaswal 1 2 3 4 5 that the Guptas 
belonged to the Jat dan of the Punjab, now maintains that these 
rulers were either Kshatriyas or Vaiiyas and believes that they had 
gccepted the Dhirana Brihmanas as their gurus and had adopted 
their go fra. But such a conjecture is unnecessary and comple¬ 
tely unwarranted. Similarly, the various theories based on the 
interpretation of the word ‘ Gupta * do not appear to be very con¬ 
vincing. This word reminded Allan of Chandragupta Maury a, 
who, according to the learned scholar, “ was certainly of low caste 
origin, as his name would imply, and it is very possible that the 
history of the rise of the founder of the Gupta dynasty closely 
resembles that of the great Maurya.”* It has also been maintained 
that according to the Vishnu Pur ana, the names ending in ‘ Gupta ’ 
are characteristic of the VaiSya caste ;* so, the imperial Guptas 
must have belonged to this sodal order.* But in ancient India, 
despite the injunction of the Vishnu Purana, the name Gupta had 
no specific caste association. 6 For example, Brahmagupta, the 


1 Jayaswal, Hist. Inti. p. 115. ; D. Sharma supported him in 
JDORS XII, p. 108,. Raychaudhuri, however, conjectured 
that the Guptas were descendants of Dharini, the chief 
queen of Agnimitra Suriga. 

2 Allan, BAtC,GD, Intro., p. xvi. 

3 The Vishnu Purana, p. 240. The Maiiu Startti (II. 31-32) 
also suggests that an upapada suggestive of Sarman (happi¬ 
ness), rakshd (protection), pushti (prosperity) and presbya 
(service) should be added to the names of Brihmanas, 
Kshatriyas, VaiSyas and Sudras respectively. This soon 
developed into the prescription of the later authorities 
to the effect that the words larman or dtva, varman or tratr, 
hhfiti or dalla ami ddsa should be suffixed to the personal 
names of the four Varnas respectively. 

4 Satvaketu Vidyalankara, Agrawdla Ja/i Kd Prdchina Itihdsa 
(in Hindi). He points out that Dhirana is still a well-known 
gotra among the Agrawala community of the Vaisyas. Altckar 
(NIHP, p. 342, 344), Aiyangar ( AISIHC, p. 180) and V. V. 
Mirashi (Va Ad/aka Rdjava'msa, p. 56) also believe that the 
Guptas belonged to the Vaisya order. 

5 According to D. Sharma the word * Gupta' used in the 

name of the Gupta emperors is not indicative of their 
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famous astrologer was almost certainly a BrShmana,' the Gupta 
kings mentioned in the Panchobh copper plate inscription were 
Kshatriyas* and the Buddhist monk Upagupta mentioned in the 
Divjdt'addna was a vendor of scents. 3 We do not know why the 
surname Gupta reminded Allan of Chandragupta Maurya (who 
was himself probably a Kshatriya 1 ) and not of his Urahmana 
minister Vishnugupta. 

The argument that the surname Gupta reveals the social origin 
of the imperial Guptas has also been utilized by the supporters of 
the theory that the Guptas belonged to the Rshatriya caste.* It 
has been pointed out that the six kings mentioned in the Panchobh 
copper plate inscription, were the descendants of Arjuna. “ This 
leads us to think that the kings of the imperial Gupta line were 
also of Kshatriya origin But we have already seen that the 
termination Gupta is found in association with the names of all 
the castes including Brahnnnas, Vaisyas and Sudras. 1 So, the 


caste. It was the name of the first ruler of the dynasty and was 
adopted as the surname of the members of his family when 
it acquired eminence during the reign of Chandragupta I 
(JBRS, XXXIX, p. 265). 

1 Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 11, fn. 1. 

2 JBORS, V, pp. 282 ff. 

3 Divyaradana, ed. Cowell and Neil, pp. 348 ff. 

4 PH/ll, p. 267 ; Mookcrji, R. K., Chandra Gupta Sfanrya and 
Ilis Times, 1943, pp. 505-15. 

5 Ojha, G. S., R ajaputdne ka ltihdsa (In Hindi), pp. 113-14: 
Qiattopadhyaya, S., EHNl, p. 140; Mehta, G. 1\, Chandra 
Gupta Vikramiditya (in Hindi), p. 9, fn. 1; Upadhyava, V., 
Gupta Sdmrajya ka ltihdsa (in Hindi), I, pp. 28-31. 

6 EUNl, p. 140. 

7 As a matter of fact, no surname seems to have had any 
rigid caste affiliation till the end of the Classical period of 
Indian history. Among the royal families, the word 
varman is for the first time found in the I’allava dynasty 
of Kanchi although the Pallavas appear to have originally 
liccn Drahmanas of the Bhardvaja gotra (Sircar, D. C. 
Suc.Sat. Lev Dee., pp. 152-56 ; Jayaswal, K. I'., llist. 
Ind., p. 92). On the other hand, a Nigarjuni Konc.la 
inscription refers to a certain Bodhisarman who was a 
mrmber of merchamile community (St/. Ins., p. 225, text. 
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fact that the kings of certain other dynasties having the surname 
Gupta were Kshatriyas, does not prove that the imperial Guptas 
also belonged to this caste. Another argument advanced by the 
supporters of this theory is that the Guttala kiogs of Dharwar, 
who claimed to be Kshatriyas have been described as the descen¬ 
dants of Chandragupta Vikramaditya. 1 But little reliance can be 
placed on such mediaeval traditions. Further, it should not be 
overlooked that in ancient times, if a non-Kshatriya family assumed 
the headship of the state, after sometime it usually acquired 
Kshatriya status. 2 We, therefore, should concentrate on the 
contemporary data only. 

The most important argument given by the supporters of the 
Kshatriya origin of the imperial Guptas is based on the analysis 
of the matrimonial alliances of these kings. It has been argued 
that in ancient Iqdia marriages were arranged generally in accor¬ 
dance with the amhma and prati/oma rule. According to it, the 
marriage of a man of higher varna with a woman of lower varna 
was Mu/oma or permissible while the marriage of a man of lower 
varna with a woman of higher varna was pratiloma and was strongly 
condemned. In the light of this rule, it is said, the matrimonial 
alliances of the Guptas show that they must have been 
Kshatriyas, for, otherwise how the proud Liehchhavis could marry 


line 2). The Kadatnbas of the South used both the sur¬ 
names— Jarman and varman. Kalidasa, the famous poet, 
is almost universally believed to have been a Brahmana, 
but he had the surname data. Sena was the surname of the 
Brahmana Vakatakas as well as of the Sakas of Western 
India. The most striking examples arc provided by the 
copper plate grants of Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa in 
which the Brahmana donees are found to have generally 
the names ending in the words ghosha, soma, pd/ifa, dtva, 
kmida, ndga, bhuti, turn witra ere. (hid. Ep. p. 424). 

1 ilombaj Gazetteer, I, ii, p. 578. 

2 Pallavas were perhaps originally Brahmanas (Sircar,D. C., 
Sue. Sat. Low. Dee., pp. 152-6) though, later on, they came 
to be regarded as Kshatriyas. Similarly, Vardhanas of 
Thanesar were perhaps originally Vaiiyas though, later 
on, they assumed Kshatriya status. 
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Kumiradevi with Chandragupta I, and how the powerful NSgas 
could agree to the marriage of Kubemaga with Chandragupta IT. 
The marriage of Prabhavatigupta with Brahmana king Rudrascm 
II also becomes quite explicable, for, according to this rule a Brah¬ 
mana was entitled to marry a Kshatriya girl. 

The argument is quite forceful. But it is strange to note that 
so far nobody has bothered to point out that the analysis of the 
marriage relations of the Guptas makes it equally possible that 
they belonged to the Brahmana order. For, if wc assume that 
they were Brahmana by caste, these marriage alliances remain 
in the amtloma category. 

GUPTAS WERE BRAHMANAS 

The protagonists of the theory of the Kshatriya origin of the 
Guptas have not only overlooked the possibility of their having 
been the members of the Brahmana caste, they have very conve¬ 
niently overlooked the evidence in its favour. For, from the 
Talagunda inscription of the Kadamba king Santivarman we learn 
that Kakutsthavarman, the great grandson of Mayura£aiman, the 
founder of the dynasty, gave one of his daughters in marriage to 
a Gupta king . 1 As wc have seen, the Kadambas belonged to a 
Brahmana family who derived their descent from Hariti and 
belonged to the Manavya gotra.'- Thus, the indication provided 
by the rule of amdoma and pratiloma marriages is in consonance with 
the fact that the Guptas were a branch of the DhSrana. Brihmanas. 

It may, however, be objected that the Kadambas may have been 
forced by the Guptas to agree to this marriage alliance, or that the 
Kadambas themselves, impressed by the glory of the Guptas, 
overlooked the Gastric injunction on this point. This objection 
involves a doubt in the validity of the argument that the analysis 
of the marriage relations can give an indication as to which caste 
the Guptas belonged. Here, it may be pointed out that the 
rejection of this line of approach is equally fatal to the theory of 
Kshatriya origin. For, in that case it would become impossible 
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to maintain that the Guptas must have been Kshatriyas, otherwise 
how thc.proud Nigas and the Lichchhavis could give their princesses 
in marriage to them. But the more important question is : can 
the above mentioned objection against the marriage-alliance argu¬ 
ment be sustained ? We do not think so. In this connection we 
would like to make the following observations : 

(i) In the Gupta period pratHoma marriages were extremely 
rare. All the authentic instances of such marriages belonging 
to this period so far cited by scholars 1 2 depend upon the presump¬ 
tion that the Guptas were Vaisyas. Wc do not mean that pratiloma 
marriages were altogether unknown. We only wish to point 
out that no authentic instance of a pratHoma marriage of this period 
is on record, though the possibility of some isolated cases may 
not altogether be ruled out. By way of evidence, we may quote 
the high authority of Yuan Chwang, an intelligent and impartial 
observer belonging to a different country and a different faith, who 
not only refers to the four hereditary castes of Indian society 
together with their respective occupations, but adds that the 
members of a caste group marry within the caste.* Therefore, 
unless wc can prove we should not lightly assume that the leaders 
of society violated Sastric injuction on this point. 

(//') The suggestion that the Guptas could force the Kadambas 
to agree to this alliance caonot be sustained because no Gupta 
emperor after Snmudragupta is known to have carried his vic¬ 
torious arms in the Bar South. The possibility that the Kadambas, 
being impressed by the power and glory of the mighty Guptas, 
themselves violated the law of amthma marriages is highly unlikely. 
It may be pointed out that the Kadambas were very orthodox 
Brahmanas. MayuraSarman, the founder of the dynasty was a 
Brihmana of Kautilyan nature. He had exchanged the ladle for 
the sword with the specific purpose of protecting the Brahmanas 

1 Kane, P. V., History of Dharmaiastra, II ; pp. 449-50 ; 
Ghoshal, U. N., CA, p. 56, fn. 7 ; 562, fn. 1 ; Altekar A. S., 
NJ1IP, p. 343; Dandekar, R. N., Jill , XL, Pt. Ill, p. 543. 

2 Watters, Travels I, p. 168. 
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and the Sastras. 1 According to mediaeval legends he performed 
eighteen horse-sacrifices and distributed 144 villages among the 
Brahmanas*. These legends may not be entirely correct, but it is. 
obvious that he was regarded as a very staunch Brihmana. It 
may also be noted that in the Talagunda inscription the character 
and policy of Mayura£arman has been described with pride. Fur¬ 
ther, the fact that the Kadambas adopted the title Dharma Maha¬ 
raja or Dharma Mahdrajadhirdja may be taken as an indication of 
their anxiety to establish the traditional Dharma. And, lastly, 
it may be pointed out that the Kadambas gave their daughters in 
marriage to the princes of Vakataka,* Gahga 1 3 4 5 6 and Bhafarr* 
families also. We do not know the social background of the 
Bhatari family but the Vakatakas, and most probably the Gahgas* 
also, were Brahmanas. At any rate, the Kadambas are not known 
to have given their daughters in marriage to any dynasty of indu¬ 
bitably non-Brahmana origin. In the light of these facts it is 
very difficult to assign the marriage of the daughter of Kakutstha- 
varman with a Gupta king to the category of pra/Homa marriages. 

(«/') The problem may be attacked from another angle as well. 
If the Guptas were Brahmanas, they themselves must have been 
reluctant to give their princesses in marriage to the non-Brahmana 
bridegrooms. Now, the only Gupta princess, the caste of whose 
husband is generally known, is Prabhavatigupt.i. She was married 
to the Brahmana king Vakataka Rudrasena II. But apart from this, 
we know the caste of the husbands of two other Gupta princesses, 
though, so far, they have remained rather unnoticed. One of them 
has been mentioned by Paramartha, a Buddhist scholar, of sixth 
century A. D. From him we leant that Baladitya, unquestionably 
a king of the Gupta dynasty, married his sister to Vasurata, a 
Brahmana by caste. 7 There is no reason to doubt this piece of 

1 Supra, p. 33 f. 

2 N///P, p. 239. 

3 Ibid., p. 240. 

4 Ibid., p. 250. 

5 Ibid., pp. 240-41. 

6 Ibid., p. 248. 

7 Takakusu, JR AS, 1905, pp. 33 ff. 
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evidence as Paramirtha was a near contemporary of the king 
Biladitya. Secondly, according to Mandasor inscription of 
Yatadharman—Vishnuvaxdhaoa, Bhanugupta was the wife of a 
certain Ravikirtti,‘evidently a Brahmana/ who was the grandfather 
of Dharmadosha, the minister of Yasodharman 1 2 3 . The name of 
Bhanugupta reminds one of Bhanugupta, the Gupta king mentioned 
in the Fran inscription of 510 A. D. In the words of Fleet “ the 
coincdcnce of name and time is such that it is impossible not to 
imagine some family connection between him and her.’” But from 
our point of view more important is the fact that this Gupta princess 
was also married to a Brahmana. Of course, it is true that even 
if the Guptas are to be regarded as Kshatriyas, these marriages 
remain within the anuloma category. But the fact that we know the 
caste of the husbands of three Gupta princesses and all of them turn 
out to be Brahmanas strongly suggests that probably the Guptas 
themselves belonged to the Brahmana order. 

RISE OF THE GUPTA DYNASTY 

So much about the general background against which the 
imperial Gupta dynasty originated in the eastern part of the upper 
Ganga basin. About the actual circumstances leading to the es¬ 
tablishment of an independent Gupta state at Prayaga, nothing 
definite can be said. It may, however, be noted that Prayaga 
was most probably a part of the Magha kingdom of Kaussmbi. 7 
Now, the last known date of the last Magha ruler Bhimavarman is 
139,* most probably of the Saka era. 4 He, therefore, may have 
ruled upto c. 220 A. D. Numismatic data, however, reveal the 

1 Fleet, Corpus , p. 156. 

2 Ibid., p. 152. 

3 J. N. Banerjea and Jagannnth differentiate between Bhlm.i- 
varman known from the Kosam Buddha image inscription 
dated 130 and the king of the same name know n from the 
Kosam inscription of the year 139 (Comp. Hist. In,/., p. 
261-62). Altekar identifies the two (NIIIP, p. 45). 

4 The identification of the era used in the Magha inscription 
has been a matter of great controversy. Jayasual (Ilit/, 
bid., p. 229) held that the dates known from the Magha ins- 
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names of a few rulers more 1 , who may be placed after BhTmavar- 
man. It appears, therefore, that this series of the rulers of Kau- 
iAmbi came to an end towards the close of the third century A. D. 
It is precisely the period when the Maharija Gupta laid the foun¬ 
dations of his dynasty.* It is also to be noted that the last rulers 
of Kau.<ambi i.c. Nava and Pushpasri, as their names suggest, 
"ere most probably not the members of the Magha dynasty. It 
means that in this period this region was passing through a state 
of unstability and that the political power was changing hands 
very rapidly. It is quite possible that the Maharaja Gupta 1 

criptions should be referred to the Vakataka era of 248 
A. D. N. G. Majumdar (El, XXIV, p. 146) and Krishna 
Deb (HI, XXIV, p. 253) think that these dates should 
be referred to the Kalachuri era. D. R. Sahni (El, XVIII, 
p. 160) refers them to the Gupta era. These views make the 
Magha kings, at least some of them, contemporaries of the 
Guptas. Hut, palaeographically, the Magha inscriptions 
belong to the post-Kushina and pre-Gupta period. The 
Maghas do not refer to the Gupta sovereignty and issued 
their own coinage, a privilege not enjoyed by any Gupta 
vassal of the central regions of the empire. Further, the 
transitional character of the language of the Magha ins¬ 
criptions reveals the tendency towards progressive Sanskriti- 
zation without total elimination of Prakrit. These facts 
prove that the Maghas cannot be placed in the Gupta period. 
Therefore, Marshall (ASI,AR, 1911-12, p. 417), Konow 
(El, XXIII, p. 247), Altekar (NIllP, p. 41), Motichandra 
(JSSI, II, pp. 95 ff.) Mirashi (Studiesin Indo/ojy, I,pp. 135 11'.), 
Jagannath and J. N. Bancrjea (Comp. Hist. Ind., II, p. 26", 
fn. 3) have referred the dates of the Magha inscriptions to 
the Saka era. This suggestion gives pre-Gupta dates for 
all the Magha rulers, and explains all the aforesaid features 
of these inscriptions. 

1 SHIP, p. 46 ; Bajpai, K. D., ISC, III, Pt. I, pp. 15 (T. 

2 Infra, p. 110, 

3 It is generally believed that the seal with the legend Gutasja, 
a hybrid form of Sanskrit Cuptasya, published by Rapson 
(IRAS, 1905, p. 814, PI. VI. 23) and a clay seal reading 
S ri-r-Cuptasya which was in possession of Hoernle (Allan, 
PMC,CD, Intro., p. xiv) may be ascribed to the first 
Gupta king. Another seal with the name Srigupta 
inscribed on it, has rccendy been discovered from Rajghat. 
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exploited this opportunity and carved out a small kingdom for 
himself. 1 

From the Allahabad praJasti of Samudragupta we learn that 
while the first two kings of the Gupta dynasty, Gupta and Ghatot- 
kacha, were merely Maharajas, Chandragupta I, the son and succe¬ 
ssor of Ghatotkacha, adopted the higher title of MahSrajadhiraja. 
According to R. D Banerji, in the opening decade of the fourth 
century, the north-eastern India was being ruled by the later 
Great Kushanas and the ancestors of Chandragupta I, who were 
* petty land holders ’, were subject to their authority Jayaswal 3 
and S. Chattopadhyaya* also believe that the first two members 
of the Gupta dynasty were only ' feudatory rulers To us it 


Palaeographic.il ly it may be assigned to fourth century 
A. D. Jagannath Agrawal has also reported the discovery 
of a clay sealing from Sunet in the Ludhiana District (Pun¬ 
jab) with the legend Sri-r-GnPtasya inscribed on it in the 
script of 4th century A. D. (JNSI, XXVII, Pt. I, p. 98 f.) 
The ascription of all these seals to the first Gupta king is 
rather problematical. As regards Ghatotkacha, Bloch 
ascribed to him the seal bearing the inscription Sri Ghato- 
tkachatuptasya found at Vaisali (ASI, AR 1903-4, p. 102). 
Smith ( JRAS, 1905, p. 153) and Basak (HNEI, p; 67) 
accepted this suggestion, but now it has become almost 
certain that the prince of this seal belonged to the fifth 
century A. D. (Allan, BMC, GD, p. xvi-xvii, Sinha, DKM, 
p. 35 ; infra, Ch. V, App. i). 

1 Maharaja Gupta may have started his career as a minister 
or commander of the rulers of Kausimbi, for, we find that 
in ancient India the political structure provided sufficient 
opportunities of this type to an ambitious administrator 
or army officer. Pushyamitra, the founder of the Surigi 
dynasty was the commander of the last Maurya ; Vasudeva 
the minister, who engineered the plot which cost the roval 
debauchee Devabhuti his life, seems to have controlled 
the state even during the life-time of his master, ( PtlAI, 
p. 395) ; the Saka ruler Sridharavarman of Kanakhera and 
F.ran inscriptions ( CA, p. 47) started his career as a 
Slahodandanayaka ; Bhatarka, the founder of the Maitraka 
dynasty started his career in a similar fashion. 

2 AIG, p. 2. 

3 Hist. Ind., pp. 117 ff. 

4 EHNI, p. 141. 
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appears that these scholars have not understood the real signi¬ 
ficance of the title Maharaja. It is an indubitable fact that this 
title was regarded as indicative of independent status, till the 
adoption of title Alaharajadhiraja by the imperial Guptas which 
imparted it as sense of subordination. The Maghas of Kausambi, 
the Nigas of Padmavati and Mathura, and the Vakitakas of the 
Deccan (except Pravarasena I, though he also assumed it along 
with the tide Samrdf) were subordinate to none, and yet they were 
content with the title Maharaja only. 1 The belief of Jayaswal and 
others io fact rests on their a priori assumption that when the Guptas 
rose to power, Magadha was being ruled by a paramount power 
identified w ith the Great Kushanas by Banerji, with the Bharasivas 
(followed by the Vakatakas) by Jayaswal and with the Murundas 
by Chattopadhyaya. But, now it is certain that the Kushanas 
had nothing to do with the Gahga basin in this period and that 
Pravarasena I was not the lord paramount of almost the 
whole of India. 2 Murundas, no doubt, continued to rule over 
Magadha for a considerable period, but there is no evidence to 
suggest that they were influential in the Prayaga region when the 
foundation of the Gupta dynasty was laid in the closing decade 
of third century A. I). Perhaps, they had already been replaced 
as a political force by the Lichchhavis when the Guptas claimed 
royal status for their family. 3 

1 Chattopadhyaya insists that in all the Gupta official records 
independent kings have l>cen described as Mabdrajddhiriija• 
while the title Maharaja has Itccn given only to subordinate 
rulers. As such, Gupta and Ghatotkncha should be re¬ 
garded as mere feudatory chiefs (F:HNI, p. 141). But the 
use of the title Raja for Samudragupta {Coinage, p. 71) and of 
Maharaja for Vainyagupta {Set. hit., p. 331) make this 
suggestion untenable. 

2 Altekar, NHIP, p. 101. 

3 It may be noted that in the Supia pillar inscription of 
Skandagupta (POC, XII, p. 587) and the Poona and the 
Rithapur copper plate inscriptions of Prabhavatigupt.I 
( Sei. Ini., pp. 412, 415) the genealogy of the Gupta dynasty 
starts with Ghatotkacha, and not with Gupta. As the 
alliance of the Guptas with the I.ichchhavis, which paved 
the way of the greatness of the Gupta dynasty, was con- 
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POLITICAL CIACUMSTANCF.S 

The rise of the Guptas in the first half of the fourth century 
A, D- to the rank of an imperial power was not an isolated pheno¬ 
menon. It was a link in the chain of events that were introducing 
kaleidoscopic changes in the political map of India. In the first 
half of the third century A. D., the disintegration of the Kushana 
empire in the North and of the Satavihana empire in the South 
created a political vacuum in the country. We have already seen 
that in the Aryavatta the initiative to fill it up was assumed by the 
powers of the upper Gariga basin, while in the Deccan it was seized 
by the Vakajakas. 1 The V5kStakas, were Hrihmanas of Vi\hnu- 
rriddba gotra* and Pravarasena I (c. 275- c. 335 A. D.), the son 


tracted by Ghatotkacha {infra, p. 109 f.), a tradition may 
have developed in which Ghatotkacha was regarded as the 
real adiraja of the dynasty. 

1 The original home of the Vakatakas is a controversial 
question. The name of Vindhyasakti, the first king of the 
the dynasty, associates him with the Vindhyan region. 
Jayaswal (Ilis/. Ind, pp. 66 ff.) believed that this family arose 
on the river Kilakila (according to him a small river near 
l’anna) and belonged to the village Bijnaur-Bagat in Bun- 
dclkhand, while according to D. C. Sircar (AlU, p. 218), 
the Puraoic description ‘ seems to indicate that Vindhya¬ 
sakti flourished in Hast Malwa . Contra, however Nlirashi 
(A BOR I, XXXII, pp. 1 ff.; Vakii/aka RSjata'msa, pp. 12 
ff.) and Altckar (NJ//P, p. 96 f.) who have shown that the 
Vakatakas originated in the Deccan. 

2 While editing the Ajanta cave inscription, Bau Daji 
(J11BRAS, VII, p. 69) identified Vindhyasakti, the first king 
of the Vakaiaka dynasty with the Vindhyasakti of the 
Puranas and suggested that the Vakatakas were Kilakila 
Yavanas who took lead in the performance of the Vcdic 
sacrifices. Biihler refused to accept this identification. 
But as shown by Altckar (N1IIP, p. 96) and Aiyangar 
(AISIHC, p. 134) the Puranas simply state that Vindhya- 
iakti came after the Kilakila kings, and not that he was 
one of them. It may be noted that Pravarasena 1 performed, 
among others, Bribaspatisava sacrifice, which was open only 
to the Brahmanas (Hist. Ind., p. 66). 
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of Vindhyaiakti (c. 255- c. 275 A. D.) 1 and the second ruler 
of the dynasty, was a great champion of the Brahmanical religion. 
He was the real founder of the Vikataka empire. He performed 
four ASvamedhas and several other Vedic sacrifices such as Vaja- 
peya, Brihaspatisava, Agnishtoma, Aptoryama, Ukthya, Shodasin 
and Atiratra and assumed the imperial title samrSt. The details 


1 The chronology of the Vakataka dynasty is not yet definitely 
setded. The theory of Jayaswal (His/. Inti., pp. 108 ff.’) 
and Pai (JIH , XIV, pp. 184 ff.) that the Chedi era, starting 
in 248-9 A. D. marks the establishment of the Vakataka 
power is altogether untenable, for, not a single Vakataka 
inscription is dated in this era. The main outlines of the 
early Vakataka chronology, however, have been determined 
by V. A. Smith (JRAS, 1914, pp. 317 ff.) and A. S. Altekar 
(NHIP, pp. 94-95) with the help of the known date of Pra- 
bhavart gupta, the queen of the Vakataka king Rudrascna 
II, who was the daughter of the Gupta emperor Chandra- 
gupta II (375-c. 414 A. D.). D. C. Sircar (Sue. Sal. Low. 
Dee., p. 89, fn. 2) has also pointed out that the Puranus 
suggest that the first two rulers of the Vakataka dynasty 
flourished earlier than Samudragupta, for, these works, 
on the one hand, do not speak of any Gupta king by name 
and refer to the Gupta rule over PraySga on the Ganga, 
Saketa and Magadha only, indicating a date earlier than 
the subjugation of wide areas of North India by Samudra¬ 
gupta and, on the other, not only do they mention 
Vindhyafakti and his son Pravira (doubtless Pravarasena I) 
but also refer to the performance of the Vijpapeya sacrifice 
by the latter (DKA, p. 50). We may strengthen this argu¬ 
ment by poioting out the fact that Bhavanaga, being the 
father-in-law of Pravarasena’s son Gautamlputra, belonged 
to the generation of the Vakataka emperor ; but he (i.e. 
Bhavanaga) flourished definitely earlier than Samudragupt.t. 
for he does not figure among the kings of Aryavarta up¬ 
rooted by the Gupta emperor. Thus, Pravarasena I may 
also be assigned to a period earlier than Samudragupt.i. 
We have therefore, broadly accepted the chronology as 
suggested by Altekar inNH/P(pp. 94-95). The chronologic.d 
outline of the early period of the Vakataka history as sugge¬ 
sted by R. C. Majumdar (JRASB, XII, pp. 117 ff.),D. < • 
Sircar (A1U, p. 219 ; CA, pp. 178 ff.) and V. V. Mirashi 
(Vakataka Rojava'mia, pp. 7 ff.) is not materially different 
from it. 
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of his conquests ace not available but it is certain that he established 
a faidy vast empire 'comprising northern Maharashtra, Berar, 
Central Provinces (to the south of the Narmada) and a considerable 
part of Hydrabad state \ l 2 Jayaswal believed that he was the lord 
paramount of almost the whole of India, 1 but this view is altogether 
untenable. 3 4 5 However, his achievement in uniting a large part of 
the central Deccan and some of the adjoining regions was fairly- 
impressive and his assumption of tht title samraf quite unprece¬ 
dented. Never before did an Indian king of the historical period 
assume this title. It must have, therefore, created quite a sensation 
in the political circles of the country. His rise was bound to affect 
the fortunes of the contemporary states, cither directly or indirectly. 
It is significant that in the Saka kingdom of the western India, 
Bhartridiman, the last member of the house of Chashtana, which 
held its sway over Gujarat and Kathiawar for more than 175 years, 
was succeeded in 304 A. D. by Rudrasimha II who is described as 
the son of Svami Jivadaman, a person mentioned without any 
royal titles like raj an or k'balrapa* Obviously, Rudrasimha II 
was an upstart. It is also significant that he and his son Yasodaman 
II, who succeeded him in 316 and ruled certainly down to 332 
A. D., remained content with the lower title Kshatrapa, which at 
this time denoted a feudatory status. After him there is a gap in 
the Kshatrapa coinage for 16 years. According to seme scholars 
the Sassanians were responsible for this decline of the Kshatrapa 
power.® But the Sassanians were not in a position to impose 
their overlordship on the western Kshatrapas in this period, for, 
during the short reign of Hormuzd II (303-10 A. D.), they were 
still reeling under the blows inflicted on them by the Romans 
during the reign of Narseh (293-303 A. D.) and arc not known 
to have invaded any part of India. The next ruler Shapur II was 
a baby in arms when he ascended the throne in 310 A. D. Later 


1 NHIP, p. 100. 

2 J lift. In/I., pp. 82-94. 

3 JNSI, V. pp. 111-34 ; NHIP. p.101 f. 

4 NHIP , p. 57-58. 

5 PHAI, p. 510. 
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on, he became involved in wars against Rome. Further, it may 
be pointed out that no Sassanian coins of this period are found in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar ; nor does the coinage of Rudrasimha 
II and Yasodaman II show any Sassanian influence. 1 2 3 4 5 6 On the other 
hand, we find that in the neighbourhood of the Saka kingdom, 
Pravarasena I assumed imperial dignity in this very period. 
He may “well have tried to extend his sphere of influence in the 

west by supporting the claims of the upstart Rudra-simha II- 

Imperialism generally tries to extend its sphere of influence in this 
manner *\* This theory gets some support from the discovery 
of the hoard of Kshatrapa coins at Chhindavara in M. P., in which 
Yaiodaman II happens to be the last king represented.® It is 
quite likely that Rudrasimha II and Yaiodaman II ‘ were sending 
occasional tributes to Pravarasena I Thus, the emergence of 
the Vakatakas as an imperial power appears to have caused con¬ 
siderable disturbance in the Kshatrapa state in the middle of the 
first decade cf the fourth century A. D. 

VAKATAKA-BHARASIVA entente & ITS IMPLICATIONS 

The rise of the Vakatakas influenced the politics of the states 
of Aryavarta also. At that time the BharaSiva Nagas of Padmavati 
were one of the greatest pow ers of Aryavarta. They ‘were anoin¬ 
ted to sovereignty with the holy water of the Bhagirathi which had 
been obtained by their valour' and had ‘ performed their sacred 
bath on the completion of their ten ASvamedhas \* It is quite 
likely that they, for some time in the third century, ruled even over 
Praraga and Varanasi. Their greatest ruler was Bhavanaga, who 
was ruling in c. 305 to c. 340 A. D.* In the beginning of the fourth 
century A. D., these two great rulers of the country—Pravarasena 
I and Bhavanaga—became close allies of each other, for, we find 


1 NIIIP, p. 58. 

2 /M, p. 59. 

3 JPASn (I.) Num. Suppt., XI.VII, p. 97. 

4 NIIIP, p. 59. 

5 Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 245. 

6 JNSl, V, pp. 21 ff ; NIIIP, p. 38. 
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that in c. 300 A. D. the daughter of Bhavaniga was married to the 
Vakfifaka crown-prince Gautamiputra. 1 

The implications of the Bharaiiva-Vakitaka entente have not 
been properly analysed so far, and consequently, the danger which 
it posed to the security of the neighbouring states has not been 
realized at all. In this connection the fact that Pravarasena I 
was succeeded by Rudrasena I, whom the Vikitaka inscriptions 
never fail to mention as the daubitra of Bhavanaga, is of great 
significance. From the Purdnas wel earn that Pravarasena I had 
four sons. 2 The statement is generally accepted as correct,* 
because, the epigraphs reveal the existence of at least one brother 
of Gautamiputra named Sarvasena who ultimately founded the 
Vatsagulma branch of the dynasty. 4 Now, as is well known, 
Gautamiputra predeceased his father Pravarasena I, for we find 
that the latter was succeeded by Rudrasena I, the son of Gautami¬ 
putra. It is very curious, because after the demise of Gautami¬ 
putra Pravarasena I should have been succeeded by the eldest of 
his remaining three sons, and not by Rudrasena I, the son of 
Gautamiputra. How and why Rudrasena 1 succeeded in acquiring 
the throne to which his uncles had a better claim ? No scholar 
has so far felt the necessity to explain this rather unusual fact. 5 
We, however, feel that its explanation lies in the correct inter¬ 
pretation of the phrase Dbarandga daubitra used for Rudrasena I in 
the Vakataka epigraphs. 

It is generally believed that in the Indian royal genealogies a 
king is usually found described as the grandson through a dau¬ 
ghter of a particular personage only when the maternal grand¬ 
father is known to have been a distinguished ruler or happened 
to have rendered considerable help to his daughter’s son.* 
Recently, however, V. S. Pathak has suggested an entirely new 

1 NIIIP, p. 38. 

2 1)KA, p. 50. 

3 Altekar, NHIP, p. 102; Sircar, C.A., p. 177 ; Mirashi, 
op. cit., p. 24. 

4 Set . Ins., p. 407. 

5 Vide CA, p. 178; SHIP, p. 102. 

6 NIIIP, pp. 38, 102; CA, 178. 
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approach towards this problem. He has interpreted the occurance 
of the term dauhitra in the royal epigraphs in the light of the evi¬ 
dence of the Smpti literature. He point* out that the Smarts 
“ sometimes use the word daubitra in its techinal (sic.) meaning of 
putrika-putra —one of the twelve kinds of subsidiary sons. 
Adopted, purchased and dauhitra sons are dtamushjSyana i.e. they 
belong simultaneously to two families of natural father and the 
maternal grand-father who is considered for all religious purposes 
as father. Manu says that daubitra, in the absence of (natural) son. 
inherits the whole property and offers pirias both to the natural 
father and maternal grand-father. Thus he is a dvamushyayana—* 
person having dual parentage”. 1 Pathak believes that in the 
epigraphs, the term daubitra has been used in this sense.* This 

1 JNSI, XIX, Pt. II, p. 140-41. According to Altekar, of 
the 12 subsidiary sons, the putrika-putra or daughter’s son 
was the most popular in the Gupta age ( NHIP, p. 350;. 

2 It may be noted that the term dauhitra has not been used in 
the sense of putrika-putra in all the royal epigraphs. U'c 
may distinguish three different contexts in which the 
maternal grand-father have been mentioned : (/) Inscrip¬ 
tions in which the term dauhitra has been used to describe 
the relationship of a king with his maternal grandfather in 
their genealogical portions. The Gupta and the Vakatakn 
epigraphs referring to Samudragupta and Rudrasena I 
respectively as the Lichthbavi daubitra (Sr/ Ins., p. 259) and 
Bharanara dauhitra (ibid, p. 420) in their genealogical portions 
arc the examples of this category. (/'/') Documents which 
do not contain genealogical description but casually use 
the term dauhitra for the kings mentioned in them to des¬ 
cribe their relationship with their maternal grandfather. 
The Eran inscription of Goparaja of the year 510 A. D. in 
which he has been described as $>arabbaraja dauhitra is an 
example of this type (ibid., p. 336). (Hi) Inscriptions 
which refer to the maternal grandfather of a king in their 
genealogical portions, but without using the term daidtitr.i 
for the latter. The Vakataka inscriptions which refer to 
Qiandragupta II (ibid., p. 420) and ' the Lord of Kuntala ' 
(Mirashi, VakAtaka R ajavah/sa, p. 227), as the maternal grand¬ 
fathers of 1’ravarasena II and Prithvishena II respectively 
arc the example of this category. It is quite obvious that 
the term dauhitra, in the sense of putrika-putra, a class oi 
subsidiary sons, may have been used in the documents ot 
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gyggestioD throws a new light on the nature of the Bhiraiiva- 
VSkipha entente. It makes it quite reasonable to believe that in 
beginning of the fourth century A. D. Bhavanaga, who did 
not have a male issue to succeed him, gave his daughter in marriage 
to Gautamiputra, the Vakafaka crown-prince, on the understand¬ 
ing that his (Bhavaniga’s) daughter’s son will be his subsidiary son 
of dauhitra category. Pravarasena I readily accepted this proposal, 
for it meant that the son of Gautamiputra, being a dvamusbyiyana 
was to inherit the Vika|aka as well as the Bharafiva empires. In 
other words, it meant the amalgamation of these two empires during 
the reign of the son of Gautamiputra. Pravarasena I did not want 
the opportunity of the peaceful merger of the two contagious 
empires 1 under the rulership of his grandson slip away; therefore. 


the first category only. Its use in the documents of the 
second category almost certainly did not involve any right 
of succession, for, we definitely know that Goparaja’s 
maternal grandfather Sarabharaja, who may be regarded as 
identical with the king Sarabha, the founder of the dynasty 
of the Sarabhapur rulers, had a son named Narcndra to 
rule after him ( NHIP , p. 86). He had no need to adopt 
Goparaja as a subsidiary son of dauhitra category. In the 
records of the third category, maternal grandfathers have 
been mentioned without the use of the term dauhitra for 
their daughter’s sons ; these, on the one hand, prove that 
their daughter’s sons were not regarded as their subsidiary 
sons and, on the other, indicate to some unusual circums¬ 
tances which, contrary to the general pratice, necessitated 
the mention of the maternal grandfathers. We suggest, 
therefore, that the theory that “ maternal grand-fathers 
are mentioned in royal genealogies only when they happen 
to have rendered conspicuous help to their daughter’s sons'* 
is correct, but it is applicable only to this last category of 
royal records. 

1 Many scholars believe that aSaka king named Sridharavarman 
ruled over Vidisa-Airikina region in the first half of the 
fourth century A. D. But the period of this Saka ruler 
is not definitely known, for, neither the reading of the date 
given io his Kanakhcra inscription nor the identity of the 
era used by him is certain. Banerji (El, XVI, p. 230 f.) 
read it as 201 and N. G. Majumdar (JASB.NS, XIX, pp. 
327 ff.) as 241 and referred it to the Saka era while Mirashi 
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when his son Gautamiputra died a premature death, he nominated 
Rudrasena I, the son of Gautamiputra and the grandson of 
Bhavaniga, as his own successor as well. For, had Pravarasena l 
been succeeded by any one of his remaining three sons, the two 
empires could not be amalgamated. Here, it may be noted that 
in the description of the kings of * Vidisa etc.’ the Puranas, after 
referring to Yasa Nandio, state that “in his line there will be kings 
and therein he who was a dauhitra, popularly called $i$u, became 
the king at Purika ”. 1 After mentioning Sisu, these works ex¬ 
plicitly refer to Pravira or Pravarasena 1 while the Vishnu Parana 
expressly connects them together : £isuka-Pravirau . s From this 
rather confused description at least this much becomes clear that 
the Purdnas were aware of a tradition according to which in one of 
the Naga dynasties a king was succeeded by his dauhitra, and that 
the latter was probably a minor (///«) during the life-time <:f 
Pravarasena l. Thus, the testimony of the Puranas is also consonant 
with the evidence of the Vakataka epigraphs and tends to show that 
Rudrasena I was regarded as the successor of his maternal grand¬ 
father as well.* Now, how far the plan of Bhavanaga and 
Pravarasena I succeed is another matter, but the above analysis 
leaves no room to doubt that their alliance was not an ordinary 
political friendship ; its aim was far more significant—the ultimate 
amalgamation of the two empires. As such, it must have been 


(i Corpus , IV, Pt I, p. 14 f.) is of the opinion that the dale 
in question is 102 which should be referred to the Chcdi- 
Kalachuri era. W'c feel that Sridharavarman most pro¬ 
bably flourished in the third century before this region was 
occupied by the Nigas. Note that according to his F.r.m 
inscription Satyaniga, a Naga warrior, was his stndpa.: 
and Arakshika (Mirashi, op. (it.). 

1 Jayaswal, ilist. hid., p. 15. 

2 Pargiter, MCA, p. 50, fn. 29. 

3 Note that the Balaghat plates of Prithvishcna II describe 
Rudrasena I as ‘ iShdrasitanam Maharaja' (E/, IX, p. 27t> . 
But it is quite possible that here the engraver forgot t • 
incise the words Maharaja-Sri-Bbavandys-daubitrasya-Cautan. - 
putrasja-putrasja- VakatakSaam, after the word Bhdrasiranam. 
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regarded as a source of the greatest danger by the contemporary 
neighbouring states. At least a few echoes of this development 
plainly, though faintly, resound in the history of the period. For 
instance, some varieties of the Yaudhcya coins (ascribed to third 
and early fourth centuries A. D. by Allan) have the words dvi and 
tri respectively at the end of the legend Yandbtya-tanatya-j ayah . 1 2 
According to Altckar these ‘ may perhaps refer to the second and 
third members of the Yaudheya confederation, r/^. the Kunindas 
and the Arjuniyanas It is quite possible that the emergence 
of this ' loose confederation ’ was the consequence of the danger 
posed to the security of these tribes by the alliance and the pros¬ 
pects of the amalgamation of the Vakataka and the Bhatasiva 
empires. 

Thus, we find that in the initial years of the fourth century 
A. D. the emergence of the Vakatakas resulted in a swift and sharp 
change in the pattern of political power in the country. It caused 
a serious setback to the Kshatrapa power in 304 A. D., resulted 
in a matrimonial alliance between the Bharasivas and the Vakatakas 
in c. 300 A. D. with an understanding that ultimately the two 
empires will be amalgamated, and caused the emergence of a loose 
kind of confederation between the three republican tribes of the 
Punjab and Rajasthan in the beginning of the fourth century A.D. 

It was precisely in this period—some time in the first decade of the 
fourth century A. D. 3 —that Ghatotkacha, the second king of the 
Gupta dynasty, contracted a matrimonial alliance with his eastern 
neighbours, the Lichchhavis of Magadha. In the circumstances 
outlined above, it is only logical to assume that like the republican 
states of the west, the Guptas and the Lichchhavis also realized 
the ncccssirv of having a strong state in the middle Gaiiga basin 
to effectively meet the menace posed by the Vakataka-Bhatasiv.i 
entente. In other words, the factor that complcllcd the Guptas 
and the Lichchhavis to come closer to each other was the chrono¬ 
logically earlier emergence of the Vakatakas as an imperial force 


1 Allan, BMC, AI, p. cxlvil. 

2 NtllP, p. 32. 

3 Infra, App. i. 
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in the Deccan and the resultant changes in the pattern of political 
power in the country. Further, it may be noted that one cf the 
partners of the new alliance viz. the Guptas were a monarchical 
state and aspired to achieve imperial dignity themselves. Viewed 
in this light, the assumption of the title Mabarajadbiraja by Chandra- 
gupta I may be regarded as a rebuff to the imperialistic ambitions 
of the Vikatakas and an evidence of his attempt to keep a balance 
of power between the North and the South. By contracting an 
alliance with thcLichchhavis on the lines of the recently concluded 
Vakatakas-Bhara4ivas entente, he tried to pay them back in their 
own coin, and did so quite effectively. After all, the course of 
events of the history of the two contemporary rulers of India, 
Pravarasena I in the Deccan and Chandragupta I in the North, 
both the whom assumed imperial titles and the successors of whom 
were the adopted sons of danhitra category of their respective 
maternal grandfathers is too similar to be dismissed as a mere 
coincidence; they must be regarded as inter-related events. And as 
Pravaraseoa I (c. 275—c. 335 A. D.) was an elder contemporary of 
both Ghatotkacha (c. 300-319 A. D.) and Chandragupta I (319— 
c. 350 A. D.), the Gupta-Lichchhavi alliance may be takea as the 
consequence of the Vakataka-Bharasiva entente. No wonder if the 
Yakatakas and the Nagas loomed so large in the politics of the 
immediate successors of Chandragupta I. 

ACQUISITION OF MAGADHA 

The above analysis of the Vaklraka-Bharasiva alliance not 
only explains the raison d'etre of the Gupta-Lichchhavi relation¬ 
ship, it also helps us to understand its exact nature. As is well 
known, the Guptas were very proud of their nllianacc with the 
I.ichchhavis. Their royal epigraphs never fail to describe Samudra- 
gupta as the Lichchhavi dauhi/ra or the grandson of the Lichchhavi(s). 
They even took the trouble to publicize this relationship by the 
issuance of a particular class of gold coins v hich have the names 
and figures of Chandragupta I and his Lichchhavi wife Kumara- 
devi on the obverse and the figure of a goddess seated on a lion 
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Jong with the legend Lichchbavayab on the reverse. 1 As both 
these sources, viz. the coins and the inscriptions, from which 
we learn that the Guptas were proud of their association with the 
jjehchhavis, arc purely political in nature, it is usually accepted 
that the advantage which they derived from it was also political 

1 The question whether the Chandragupta-Kumaradcvi 
type of gold coins were issued by Chandragupta 1 or his 
son and successor Samudragupta, is highly controversial 
(for a datailed discussion see infra, Appendix iii). Jayaswnl 
believed that Chandragupta I issued a scries of copper coins 
(those illustrated by Cunningham in Coins of Ancient India, 
p. 81, PI. VII, 1.2) when he was subordinate to the Bha- 
raSiva-Vakataka empire {Hist, Ind., p. 91, fn. 1) But these 
coins belong to the series of Fanchala coins. S. K. Aiyangar 
(AISIHC , p. 183) believed that Chandragupta I signalized 
his accession to the imperial position by the issue of the 
Chhatra type of coins which Allan {BMC, GD, pp. xxxi-ii) 
and Altekar {Coinage, pp. 127 ff.) have attributed to Chandra¬ 
gupta II as Class 1 of this type. These coins contain 
the birnda of Vikramaditya, the typical title of Chandra¬ 
gupta II ; Chandragupta I is not known to have adopted it. 
Chhabra ( JNSI, IX, pp. 15 ff.) has assigned the unique 
Standard type coin of Chandragupta to the first Gupta 
Maharajadhiraja. It has been attributed to Chandragupta 11 
by P. L, Gupta {Ibid-, p. 146) and Altekar {Coinage, pp. 140 ff.). 
As no other specimen of the Standard type issued by 
Chandragupta I or his grandson is known so far, this single 
piece may be assigned to either of them. One can argue 
that the Standard type was started by Chandragupta [ 
towards the end of his reign, continued by Samudragupta 
and stopped by Chandragupta II. Contrariwise, it can be 
maintained that it was Samudragupta who started this type 
and Chandragupta II, after a brief experiment, stopped 
it. The main basis of the theory of Chhabra is the absence 
of the title Vikrama on both obverse and reverse for its 
issuer while, according to him, we find that it has been 
used on all the coins of Chandragupta II either alone or 
in conjunction with some other word like Ajit or Simb.i. 
But on one variety of the Archer type and on one coin of 
the Lion-slayer type of Chandragupta II, it occurs neither 
on the obverse nor on the reverse {Coinage, p. 142). On 
the other hand, the title Paran/abbdgara/a, found on the 
reverse of the unique specimen under discussion clearly 
suggests that it was issued by Chandragupta II and not by 
Chandragupta I. 
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in nature. 1 According to Smith,* Aiyangar,* Altekar,* 
Majumdar* and many others the alliance of the Guptas with the 
Lichchhavis resulted in the amalgamation of the two states which 
enabled Chandragupta I to assume the imperial title MabSrdja- 
tihiraja* This view, though basically correct, requires some 
modification in as much as it is based on the assumption tha' 
Kumiradcvi was 'the heiress of the territory of the Lichchhavis' 7 , 

‘a queen in her own right' 8 . For, as is well known, in ancient 
India, daughters did not have immediate right of inheritance 
( apratibandhadaja). If it is 60 , how could Kumiradcvi have been 
* a queen in her own right ’ ? The problem, we believe is solved 
by the interpretation of the term Licbcbbaii dauhitra used for 
Samudragupta in the Gupta official genealogies in the light of the 
suggestion of Pathak discussed above. For, it would mean thar 

1 Allan (op. tit., p. xix) suggested that "the pride of the 
Guptas in their Lichchhavi blood was probably due rather 
to the ancient lineage of the Lichchhavis than to any material 
advantage gained by this alliance S. Chattopadhyaya 
(E HNI, pp- 143-44) also holds that Kumaradevi “ was taken 
in respect for her being a Lichchhavi by nationality, than 
for anything else Contra, R. C. Majumdar, NHIP, 
p. 128. Our suggestion that the Guptas themselves 
belonged to the Brahmana order renders the theory of 
Allan and Chattopadhyaya quite untenable. 

2 EHI, p. 295. 

3 AISIHC, p. 181 f. 

4 Coinaxe, p. 2. 

5 NHIP, p. 129. 

6 According to Allan the ‘ kingdom of Vaisili was one of his 
(Chandragupta's) earliest conquests ; and that his marriage 
with Kumaradevi was one of the terms of the treaty ol 
peace ’ (op. tit., p. xix). Basak also believed that Chaadra- 
gupta 1 helped his father Ghatotkacha " by making a con¬ 
quest of the northern state of VaiSili and to compel the 
Lichchhavi chief or chiefs to please him by enterin ginto a 
santana-sandbi " (HNEI, p. 7 ; cf. JNSI, V, p. 40). But the 
pride which the Guptas have displayed in their Lichchhavi 
blood clearly suggests that the Lichchhavis were not their 
conquered subjects (cf. Altekar, JNSI V, p. 145 ; Bajann 
Hoard, p. xliii, fn. 1). 

7 Aiyangar, AISIHC, p. 181. 

8 Altekar, JRASB (L), NS, 1937, pp. 105 ff ; Coinage, pp. 28 if 
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" Samudragupta was a dvamushjajana. He was a natural son of 
Chandragupia I and a subsidiary son (of the daubitra category) 
of his maternal grandfather from KumSradevi, the Lichchhavi 
prioces. He, therefore, introduces himself as Cbandragnptsya 
Idchchhavidaubitrasyo niabddevyam ^ Kumaradeiyant-u/pamiasya ", 1 If 
it is so, if may be reasonably assumed that at least technically it 
was Samudragupta, aad not Kumiradevi or, through her, Chan- 
dragupta I, who inherited the Lichchhavi state, though it may be 
conceded that since the father of Kumiradevi did not have a male 
issue and, obviously, died before the demise of Chandragupta I, 
the latter may have acquired the actual control of the Lichchhavi 
state long before the accession of Samudragupta. It means that 
Chandragupta I was not the dt jure sovereign of the Lichchhavi 
state. The Guptas acquired de jure sovereignty of that kingdom 
only after the accession of Samudragupta. This appears to be the 
real reason of the existence of the Lichchhavi state as a distinctly 
separate entity during the life-time of Chandragupta I, despite 
the fact that he had become its dt facto ruler. The statement of 
the Vishnu Parana, that the Guptas and the Magadhas (i.e. the 
Lichchhavis) will rule over Prayaga and Gaya, also described the 
state of affairs of the period when the joint-state had virtually come 
into existence, but the separate entity of the Lichchhavis had not 
ceased. As we have shown elsewhere, Chandragupta I married 
Kumaradevi in c. 305 A. D. and ascended the throne after the death 
of his father Ghatotkacha in 319 A. D 5 . The demise of his father- 
in-law, who, obviously belonged to the generation of Ghatotkacha 
must have taken place not very long before or after the latter date. 
So, not very far removed from this date Chandragupta I acquired 
factual control of the Lichchhavi state and began to rule over it 
in the name of his son Samudragupta who was a minor at that 
time. 1 2 3 


1 JNSI, XIX, pt. II, p. 141. 

2 Infra, App. i of this Ch. 

3 Ibid. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF GUPTA-LICHCHHAVI ALLIANCE 

The sagacity of the Guptas in contracting this alliance with the 
Lichchhavis cannot be over-estimated. Here, it may be recalled 
that Ajatasatru, even after a long preparation against this tribe 
had to fight for more than sixteen years, and succeeded in crushing 
it only after his minister Vassakira sowed the seeds of dissension 
among the VaHalians by this Machiavellian tactics. 1 2 In the fourth 
century A. D. the Guptas achieved factual control of a far larger 
Lichchhavi state by a mere stroke of diplomacy. Apart from the 
political advantage inherent in the amalgamation of the two states, 
the acquisition of Magadha provided the rulers and the merchant 
class what they must have been anxious to achieve, i.e. the control 
over the precious mines of the southern Bihar. It may be noted 
that the " Chotanagpur areas are the main source of the metallic 
ores in northern India and provided most of her gold, copper, 
iron and mica, expecially (sic.) the Singhabhum copper belt, which 
starts from a point about five miles north of Chakradharpur uj 
west, runs through Kharsawan and Seraikela, and enters Dhal- 
bhum between the villages of Keryuadungi and Rangadih, where 
old and more recent working show three more or less paralied 
runs of ore-the most important source of gold was in the south¬ 

western portion of the pargana close to Mayurbhanj border."* This 
source of untold wealth gave a great impetus and confidence to 
its owners. That is why all the rising powers of the Gariga basin 
tried to get control over this region. It may be recalled that even 
in the beginning of the fifth century B. C. the cause of the out¬ 
break of war between Magadha and Vaisali, according to Buddha- 
ghosha’s commentary the Suntan gala Vi Ids ini, was the breach of 
trust on the part of the Lichchhavis in connection with a mine of 
precious gems. 3 

The definite archaeological evidence of the date of the working 
of these mines, however, is provided by coins discovered in a buried 

1 PHAl, p. 213 f. 

2 Maity, S. K., Eco. Lift, p. 99 f. 

3 PHAl, p. 211. 
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day urn. It leaves " no reason to disbelieve that at least from 
the Kushana period onwards these mines were exhaustively 
worked.” 1 One can readily imagine that at least a part of the large 
quantity of gold required for the issuance of the Gupta gold coins 
came from these mines. 2 3 That the Guptas took active interest in 
the exploitation of the mineral resources of their empire is con¬ 
clusively proved by the Meharauli iron pillar which contains the 
famous inscription of the king ‘ Chandra It is over 23 feet 
high with a diameter of 16.4 inches and is more than six tons in 
weight. It is a single piece of metal, and, as is generally known, 
has been exposed to weather for several huodreds of years, and yet 
it has never rusted. Such a huge non-rusting single-piece iron 
pillar could not be manufactured in a small private foundary. 
It must have been maofactured in a large foundary owned most 
likely by the state or the king*. 

CONQUESTS OF CHANDRAGUPTA I 

Chandragupta I was not content only with the virtual control 
over the Lichchhavi state ; he possibly had some specific conquests 
to his credit. We have seen that his Lichchhavi relations were the 
rulers of Magadha and the centre of his own paternal kingdom was 
PraySga. That is why the Vishnu Pur ana states that the Guptas 
and the Magadhas (i.e. the Lichchhavis) will rule over Prayaga 
on the Gariga. 4 But, significantly, the Viyn Purina adds 
Sakcta in its description of the Gupta kindgom. 5 Obviously, 
it should be regarded as later in date than the description of the 
Vishnu Purina, but definitely earlier than the empire-building 


1 Maity, S. K. op. cit., p. 100. 

2 The literature of the Gupta period is full of references 
to mine and precious metals. Amarakoia (3.7; 9.91, 99) 
Ktghuvamsa (III. 18; XVII. 66; XV11I. 22) and Dribatsamhita 
(XIX. 4-6; 10-12; 16-18) refer to mines and various metals. 
The Perip/us states that there arc gold mines in the Gangctic 
area (Majumdar, Classical Accounts of India, p. 308). 

3 Maity, Eco. Life, p. 102. 

4 Supra, p. 51 

5 DKA, p. 52. 
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campaigns of Samudragupta. So, it can be rcasonaly suggested that 
the author of the Vaju Parana had in his mind either the extent 
of the empire of Chandragupta I as it was during the latter phase 
of his life or of Samudragupta as it was in the beginning of his 
career. To us the first alternative apears to be nearer the truth, 
for, Samudragupta in his Allahabad pillar inscription does not 
mention the city of Saketa or its ruler among his exploits. There¬ 
fore, we can assume that the conquest of Saketa was the achievement 
of Chandragupta I himself. 

Nothing more about the career of Chandragupta I is known. 1 2 
Vi c do not think that he had any other substantial accomplishment 
to his credit. What he had already done was quite remarkable. 
He had telescoped the achievements of the several generations of 
the early Magadhan rulers of pre-Nanda period within his own 
life-time. When he died the Guptas were the virtual masters 
of the whole of the central Ganga basin, including modern Bihar 
and the eastern U. P. Whether he conquered any part of Bengal 
one cannot say. Perhaps he did not.* The extent of his empire 
as outlined above is verified by the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta from which we learn that the kings of Aryavarta 
uprooted by Samudragupta mostly belonged to Bengal and the 

1 The view that Chandragupta I founded the Gupta era, though 
favoured by a large number of scholars, does not appear to 
be correct ( [infra, App. i of this chapter). The suggestion 
that he is identical with the king ' Chandra ’ of the 
Meharauli iron pillar inscription (Basak,f/d, 1919, pp. 98-101; 
IINEI, pp. 13 ff. ; Aiyangar, AISIHC, pp. 93 IT.; 192 ff.) is 
also unacceptable (infra, Ch. Ill. App iii). The suggestion 
that the career of Chandragupta 1 has been given in the 
yiMMK (IIIg, XXVII, p. 170) rests on imagination rather 
than concrete facts, and the view of R. D. Bancrii that Chan- 
drngupta I was the leader of the war of liberation against 
the Kushana rule over Magadha (AIC, p. 2) is based on the 
wrong assumption that the Kushinas were ruling this part 
of the country in the middle of the fourth cent. A. D. The 
evidence of the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta 
goes against it. 

2 Contra, Basak HNEI, p. 12-13. But he does not give suffi¬ 
cient evidence in support of his contention. 
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western part of the U. 1’. and that the kingdom of Nepal in the 
north and the atavika states of Bundelkhanda in the south accepted 
his suzerainty'. It proves that the empire which he inherited from 
his father comprised Bilur and the eastern part of the U. P. only. 

Thus, we conclude that the political advantage of the amalga¬ 
mation of the Gupta-Lichchhavi states was not the only factor 
which made the Guptas the most dominant power in North India 
during the reign of Chandragupta 1. It is true that w ithout this 
achievement, the history of the dynasty would have been very 
different, but without the external pressure of the BharaSiva- 
VSkataka alliance, the Lichchhavis could not have so readily agreed 
to merge their state with that of their neighbours. Further, the 
economic advantages of this alliance should not be altogether 
neglected. At least, this much cannot be denied that the acquisi¬ 
tion of Magadha greatly augumented the economic resources 
of the Guptas and enabled them to embark on a career of aggran¬ 
disement and conquests earlier than it would had been possible 
for them to do had they acquired Magadha by the use of force. 
Whether or not Chandragupta I conquered Saketa before he assumed 
the imperial title, one cannot definitaly say. Probably he conquered 
itt owardsthe close of his reign, though the process of the expansion 
of the Gupta state towards Saketa at the cost ot the intervening 
region may have started earlier. 


1 Infra, Ch. III. 



Appendix i 

EARLY CHRONOLOGY OF THE GUPTA DYNASTY 

When Fleet compiled his Corpus Inseriptionum Indiearum, Vol. 
Ill, the known dates of the Gupta emperors (excluding Budhagupta 
and Bhanugupta, who were regarded as the local rulers of Malwa) 
ranged from 82 to 93 for Chandragupta II, 96 to 129 for Kumara- 
gupta 1 and 136 to 146 for Skandagupta. No definite dates of the 
predecessors of Chandragupta II were known. Fleet gave un¬ 
questionable evidence in favour of the identification of the Gupta 
era mentioned by Alberuni* with the era used in the Gupta ins¬ 
criptions* and thus provided a sheet-anchor for the history and 
chronology of the dynasty 4 . But he could not solve the problem 
of the origin of the Gupta era satisfactorily.* Since then consi¬ 
derable progress has been made and now we have a far more 

1 Then only one Kumaragupta, the father of Skandagupta, 

was known. 

2 Sachau, AJberuni's India, II, p. 7. 

3 Fleet, Corpus, III, Intro, pp. 16 fT. Also see Ojha, tibarartiya 
Prachina Upimala, pp. 174 fT.; Sircar, D. C., Ind. Ep., pp. 
284 fT. 

4 After Fleet determined the epoch of the Gupta era, several 
suggestions regarding various other epochs have appeared. 
But they are not worthy of serious consideration. Sue 
IC, III, pp. 47 ff.; Dandekar, Hist. Gup., pp. 10 ff.; Gupta. 
I*. L.JBRS, XLIX, pp. 71 IT. 

5 Fleet believed that the Guptas borrowed this era from the 
Lichchhavis of Nepal ( Corpus, III, pp. 130 fl.) But hi< 
argument that the four generations of the Gupta kings, 
from Chandragupta I to Kumaragupta I, could not have 
ruled for 129 years and, thcrcfore.Chandragupta I must have 
ascended the throne appreciably later than 319 A. D. 
(ibid., p. 132) is not tenable. The Western Chilukya dynasu 
provides the instance of four generations ruling for about 
150 years (D. C. Ganguly in The Struggle for Empire, pp. 
166 fl.). Further, there is no evidence to show that the Gupt.i 
era was in use in Nepal in this early period. Scholars 
generally do not agree with Fleet on the question of the 
identification of the era used in the Lichchhavi inscriptions 
of Nepal (Sircar, Ind. Ep., pp. 287-88). 
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complete picture of the chronology of the early kings of the dynasty. 
As early as 1894 Smith reported that Vost’s collection contains 
a silver coin of KumSragupta I with the date 136 inscribed on it. 1 2 
The existence of this coin has lately been doubted,* but on another 
silver coin of this ruler, published in 1889, the date is clearly 135. 3 
It makes it quite certain that he ruled at least up to 454 A. D. 
Similarly, the so far known latest date for Skandagupta, 148 G.E., 
was also brought to light by one of his silver coins. 4 5 6 The most 
notable contribution has, however, been made by epigraphic dis¬ 
coveries. For example, the Mathura pillar inscription of the 
G. F.. 61 has proved that Chandragupta 11 was ruling in that year. 
Further, it mentions that it was the fifth ( paHchame ) year of his 
reign®. It means that Chandragupta II began to rule in 56 G. E. 
i.c. in 375 A. D. Thus, now the definitely known dates of the 
early rulers of the dynasty range from 56 to 93 for Chandragupta 
II, 96 to 135 for Kumaragupta I and 136 to 148 for Skandagupta. 

The chronology of the predecessors of Chandragupta II is 
also far from settled. The date of the establishment of the dynasty 
is not yet known,® the identity of the founder of the Gupta era is 

1 JASB, 1894, p. 175. 

2 Basham, A. L., Bulletin of tbe School of Oriental and African 
Studies, XVII, p. 367 ; Gupta P. L., JIH, XL. Pt. II, p. 250 
and fn. 24a ; Altekar does not mention the date 136 
amongst the dates of Kumaragupta 1 known from his coins 
(Coinage , p. 230). 

3 JR. IS, 1889, p. 129 ; Coinage, pp. 230-31, PI. XVII. 22. 

4 BMC, GO., PI. XXI, 16; Coinage, p. 258, PI. XVIII. 20. 

5 According to D. R. Bhandnrkar(E/, XXI, pp. 1 iT.) the por¬ 
tion of the Mathura inscription containing the regnal year 
of Chandragupta II is worn out. Diskilkar restored it as 
pralbtwie {ABORI, XVIII, p. 166). But D. C. Sircar is 
quite ccitain that the passage in question reads pailebame 
(II IQ, XVIII, p. 271 ; Sri. Inc., p. 270). R. C. Majumdar, 
(SlllP, p. 166) and many others (Raychaudhuri, PH/U, 
p. 552, In. 2; Mookcrji GE, p. 44 ; Chattopadhyaya, 
lillSI, p 167) have accepted his reading. 

6 R. K. Mookcrji (GE, p. 11) and Gokhalc ( Sawndragupta, 
p. 24) have placed the establishment cf the Gupta dynasty 
in c. 240 A. D., Dasak {HNEI, p. 6) inc. 275 A. D. and Altekar 
(Ikiraua Hoard, Intro., p. x) and Smith {EHI, p. 345) in c. 
270 and c. 271 A. D. respectively. 
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still a debatable question and the initial year of the reign of 
Samudragupta, variously placed from 319 A. D. to c. 350 A. D., 1 
is yet to be satisfactorily determined. The first know n date of the 
history of the dynasty is 319 A. D., the initial year of the Gupta 
era.* It is generally believed that the era was founded by 
Chandragupta I and dates from his accession or the assumption of 
the imperial title by him. 3 But it is by no means certain. The first 
known date of the Gupta era is the year 56, the date of the accession 
of Chandragupta II. Now, as pointed out by Raychaudhuri 1 it 
cannot be regarded as altogether impossible that the era was foun- 


1 Relying on the testiomony of the Gaya C. 1’., Dandckar 
{Hist. Gup., p. 44) and R. D. Banerji (AIG, p. 8) suggest 
that Samudragupta was ruling in 328 A. D. Majumdar 
( NHIP, pp. 158 ff.) finds much to support the view that 
Samudragupta began to rule either in 319 A. D. or c. 350 
A. D. The latter date has been accepted by Gokhale (op. 
(it, p. 32) and Chattopadhyaya (EHNI, p. 148) while 
Sircar (Se/. Ins., p. 254) and Smith (op. (it.) are in favour of 
330 A. D. A certain amount of loose thinking has also 
been done on this question. For example, Allan has placed 
the accession of Chandragupta I in 320 A. D. and holds that 
he married Kumaradevi after conquering VaisaU (BMC. 
GD, pp. xix-xx) and yet he has placed the accession of 
Samudragupta in c. 335 A. D. (ibid., p. xxxii) when Samudra- 
gupta could not have been more than 14 years old. At one 
time Raychaudhuri held that Chandragupta I ascended the 
throne in 320 and strengthened his position by a matrimoni.il 
alliance with the Lichchhavis (PHAI*, p. 445) and yet he 
accepted the possibility that Samudragupta might have 
ascended the throne in 325 A.D. (ibid., p. 446). Hu has clari¬ 
fied his statement in the 6th edition of his work. 

2 The Gupta year (expired) commenced either on February 
26, 320 A. D. or on December 20, 318 A. D. As we have 
no knowledge of the day-to-day course of events, the prob¬ 
lems of exact chronology do not arise. Therefore, the 
dates expressed in the Gupta era arc generally converted 
into dates A. D. by the addition of 319 (EllI, p. 296 and 
fn. 2-JURS, XLIX, Pt. I-1V, pp. 71 K.;JRASD(L), VIII, p.41) 

3 Banerji, R. D., AIG., p. 8 ; Dandckar, Hist. Gup., p. 16 ; 
Basak, HNEI, p. 18 ; Mookerji, G E, p. 15f. 

4 PHAI, p. 530, fn. 2. 
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ded by either Gupta or Ghatotkacha and that the first four or three 
generations ruled for 56 years. However, as the first two kings 
of the dynasty, though independent, were rulers of not much 
importance, it docs not appear very plausible to give them the credit 
of founding an era. But the case of Samudragupta is believed to 
be altogcthc different. In the words of R. C. Majumdar, " it is 
likely that the era dated from the accession of Samudragupta, the 
greatest of the Gupta emperors. This would be regarded as 
almost certain if the Nalanda charter of the 5th year be regarded as a 
genuine grant of Samudragupta, or even a late copy of a genuine 
grant.” 1 2 3 For, according to Majumdar, if the Nalanda grant proves 
to be genuine, we have to accept that Samudragupta was ruling 
in 324 A. D. It would mean " that three generations of the 
Gupta rulers reigned for at least 131 years, and there can be hardly 
any objection to the addition of five years to this total by regarding 
Samudragupta as the founder of the era.”* 

The question of the authenticity of the Nalanda and the Gaya 
C.P.P. of Samudragupta is highly controversial. We believe that 
they are late copies of the genuine records of Samudragupta in 
which a few damaged lines of upper portions, containing the 
genealogy and the epithets of Samudragupta were restored with the 
help of the similar records of his successors. In other words, 
except for the genealogical portions, the rest of the contents of 
the two documents, containing the names of the villages granted 
and of the donees as well as the dates and the names of the officers 
may be accepted as genuine.* But contrary to the contention of 
R. C. Majumdar, the authenticity of the date of the Nalanda 
grant docs not prove that Samudragupta was ruling in 324 A. D. 
due to the simple fact that its date cannot be referred to the Gupta 
era. It is not generally realized that when this grant was issued 
Chandragupta II was old caough to participate in the administra¬ 
tive work of the empire, for he has been mentioned (according to 


1 NHIP, p. 159. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Infra, App. ii, pp. iii ff. 
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Sircar as the d/i/aka of the deed) 1 in the last line of this record. 
Obviously, therefore, he was not less than twentyt years of age. 
But it is almost impossible to hold that Chandragupta II, who 
ascended the throne in 375 A. D., led a military campain personally 
towards the close of his reign, and died in c. 413 A. D., was born 
in c. 304 A. D. It has, therefore, to be accepted that the dates 
given in the Nalandii and the Gaya records are the regnal years of 
Samudragupta, and not his dates in the Gupta era. It is a very 
interesting fact, for, it shows that Samudragupta did not use the 
Gupta ara in the early years of his reign ; instead he mentioned his 
regnal years, He has not used this era in the Allahabad pillar ins¬ 
cription and also in the available portion of the fragmentary Iiran 
inscription, both engraved towards the close of his reign. It 
suggests that he did not know anything about this era throughout 
his life. And if it was so, we have to conclude that the era was 
founded after his death by his successor Chandragupta II in whose 
reign it was used for the first time i.c. in the Mathura inscription 
of the G.E. 61. 2 3 He evidently reckoned it from some earlier 
important event of the history of his dynasty.* In this connec¬ 
tion it may be pointed out that in the Mathura inscription, men¬ 
tioned above, both, the regnal years of Chandragupta II as well as 
his date in the Gupta era, have been given possibly because the peo¬ 
ple were as yet not accustomed to the new era. It may also be noted 
that even after the Gupta era became popular and well-known, the 
term rajja samvalsara, which technically means ‘ regnal year ’ 

1 St/. Ins., p. 264, fn. 8. 

2 It may be noted that this suggestion will remain uncflected 
even if the Nalanda and Gaya records arc regarded as 
spurious. 

3 Chattopadhyaya, S., EHNI, p. 144; Gupta, P. L. JBRS, 
XLH, March, ’56, pp. 72 ff. and ibid, XLIX, l*t MV, pp. 
74. The retrospective reckoning of eras is not unknown 
in India. The Buddha, the Mahavira, and the Vikrama eras 
originated long after the events which they commemorate. 
Akbar commenced his Ilahi era in the 29th year of his reign 
but reckoned it from the date of his accession. In modern 
times the era of Dayanand, introduced long after his death, 
was reckoned from his birth. 
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remained in use in the epigraphs to show that the particular year 
of the era falls in the reign period of the king. 1 It indicates that 
in the preceding reigns the custom cf giving the regnal year of the 
ruling king was prevalent. It is what the Gaya and Nalanda re¬ 
cords suggest. 

The above discussion indirectly helps us in reconstructing the 
earlier chronology of the Gupta dynasty, for, now we know that 
Chandraguptn II was not less than twenty years old in the fifth 
regnal year of his father. When was he born ? It may be readily 
conceded that he was not more than forty years old at the time 
of his accession, for, otherwise his love overtures to and subse¬ 
quent marriage with Dhruvadevi and his personal participation 
in his military adventures towards the close of the fourth century 
A. D. mentioned in the Udayagiri cave inscription of his minister 
Virasena 2 will become incongruous and inexplicable. The depic¬ 
tion of his supple and youthful body on his coins also suggests that 
he was not very old at the time of his accession. Therefore, it 
appears to us quite reasonable to believe that he was born not 
earlier than 335 A. D. I’erhaps the year of his birth cannot be 
placid much later than this. For, the marriage of his daughter 
Prabhavatigupta, begotten on his Naga wife Kuberanaga, with 
the Vikataka prince Rudrasena II in c. 380 A. D. 3 suggests that 
Prabhavati was born shortly before 365 A. D. and that the marriage 
of Chandragupta II with Kuberanaga took place not later than 

1 cf. Set. Ins., p. 279 (Bilsad inscription— Sr/ Ksimaraitiiplasya - 
abbwardhamana-vjaya-rajya-samvalsarc sbannavale ( ratitamc) ; 

also fn.l. 

2 St/. Ins., p. 272. 

3 NHIP, p. 110. According to a literary tradition, Pra- 
varasena II, the youngest son of the union spent his early 
youth in persuits of pleasure as he could rely upon his 
maternal grandfather Chandragupta II to look attcr his 
administration. Therefore, Pravarasena II must have 
become a major before the death of Chandragupta II in 
c. 414 A. D. The birth of the former may thus be placed 
in c. 390 A. D. ' He was at least the second if Dot the third 
or fourth child of his parents, and so their marriage may be 
placed in c. 380 A. D.’ (Ibid., fn. 1). 
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360 A. D. But, if he was of marriageable age in 360 A. D., his 
birth must have taken place sometime before 340 A. D. Thus, wc 
find that we can place his birth neither much earlier nor much later 
than 335 A. D. ; and, therefore, it may be regarded as quite near the 
truth. It is a very significant fact, for, if Chandragupta II was 
born in c. 335 A. D. and was not less than twenty years old in the 
fifth regnal year of Samudragupta, as the Nalanda grant suggests, 
the date of the accession of the latter will fall not earlier than 350 
A. D. In case Chandragupta II was more than twenty years when 
the Nalanda grant was issued, the date of the accession of Samudra¬ 
gupta, will go up accordingly. But in view of his extensive con¬ 
quests, Samudragupta should be allotted a period of not less than 
two decades. Therefore, the year 350 A. D. may be regarded as 
quite near the truth. 

However, the suggestion that Samudragupta ascended the throne 
in c. 350 A. D. does not depend upoa the evidence of the Nalanda 
grant alone. Its correctness is proved by two other entirely diffe¬ 
rent kinds of evidences. Firstly, a study of the relative chronology of 
the Vakatakas, the Nagas and the Guptas very strongly suggests 
that Samudragupta ascended the throne in the middle of the fourth 
century A. D. It is generally admitted that the Vakataka emperor 
Pravarasena I ruled up to c. 335 A. D. 1 As only two kings reigned 
after his death and the accession of Rudrascna II in c. 385 A. D. 
(whose marriage with Prabhavatigupta provides a fairly reliable date 
for him), the former event may have taken place somewhat later, 
and not earlier than 335 A. D. Ia the house of the Bharasiva Nagas 
of Padmavati, Pravarasena's contemporary was Bhavanaga, the 
father-in-law of Gautamiputra, the son of Pravarasena I. It is 
usually believed that Bhavanaga outlived Pravarscna I and rendered 
substantial help to Rudrascna I, the grandson and successor of 
Pravarasena.* Altekar has placed the death of Bhavanaga in 
c. 340 A. D. 3 Now, it is significant that when Samudragupta 


1 NHIP, p. 95. 

2 Ibid., p. 38 f. 
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ascended the throne and launched his famous campaign against the 
Nagas, Bhavanaga was already dead, for, it is Nagasena (who, 
according to Dana, was the ruler of I’admavati) 1 2 and not Bhavanaga 
who figures among the kings of Aryavarta who were uprooted by 
Samudragupta.- It is obvious, therefore, that Samudragupta’s 
early wars shoultl be placed some time after 340 A. D. How much 
later than this, it is difficult to determine; but in view of the fact 
that Nagasena ruled for some time after the death of Bhavanaga 
and before the invasion of Samudragupta, an interval of a decade 
or more may easily be postulated. Thus, the relative study of 
Naga-Yakataka-Gupta chronology provides a positive indication 
in favour of 350 A. D. as the probable date of Samudragupta’s 
accession. 

Secondly, according to the AMMK Samudragupta ruled for 
22 years and 5 months. 3 If it is correct, we have to place the access¬ 
ion of Samudragupta in c. 350 A. D., for, we know that Chandra- 
gupta II ascended the throne in 375 A. D. and was possibly prece¬ 
ded by Ramagupta who ruled only for a short period. Now, we 
are most certainly not in favour of accepting the evidence of a 
literary work, however reliable, on its face value. But we do not 
know why such an evidence be rejected if it is not against any 
definitely known fact of history and is corroborated by other sources 
as the present case is. 

The above discussion makes it quite clear that Samudragupta 
ascended the throne most probably in c. 350 A. D. and that Chandra- 
gupta II was about fifteen years old at the time of Samudragupta’s 
accession. With the help of these facts we can reconstruct, at least 
broadly, the chronology of the predecessors of Samudragupta. 
Now, if Chandragupta II was born in c. 335 A. D. and had an elder 
brother in Ramagupta, Samudragupta's marriage could not have 
taken place much later than 330 A. D. ; and if Samudragupta be¬ 
came of marriageable age in that year, his birth must have taken 
place not later than the latter half of the first decade of the fourth 

1 Bana, J larsbacbarita, Trans., p. 192. 

2 Sti I nr., p- 256 ; NHIP, pp. 39, 139. 

3 Jayaswal, IHl, p.4tt f. 
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century A. D. Consequently, we can assume that the marriage 
of Chandragupta I with Kumaradcvi, the I.ichchhnvi princess, 
was celebrated not later than 305 A. D. In other words, this 
matrimonial alliance was contracted long before the initial year of 
the Gupta era. It would mean that the event from which the era 
was reckoned was neither the accession of Samudragupta nor the 
marriage of Chandragupta I with Kumiradevi. Chandragupta II 
reckoned it probably from the date of the accession of Chandra¬ 
gupta I the first Mabdrajadhiraja of the .dynasty or from the date of 
the assumption of the imperial status by the latter. May be, both 
these events took place simultaneously. 

Now, if Chandragupta I ruled from 319 A. D., it may be easily 
presumed that his father Ghatotkacha and grandfather Gupta ruled 
in the two decades or more preceding his accession. In view of 
the fact that the four generations, from Chandragupta I to Kumara- 
gupta I, ruled for 135 years, it does not appear probable that the 
fust two kings, Gupta and Ghatotkacha, ruled for long periods. 
We, therefore, suggest that the king Gupta ruled from c. 295 to 
c. 300 A. D. and his son Ghatotkacha from c. 300 to 319 A. D. 
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NALANDA AND GAYA RECORDS OF 
SAMUDRAGUPTA 

The genuineness of the Nalanda and the Gaya C.PP. of Samu¬ 
dragupta, dated respectively in the year 5 and 9 is doubted by most 
of the scholars. The Gaya grant was first to be discovered and 
Fleet was the first scholar to edit it and declare it as spurious. 1 2 
He pointed out that in this document the epithets of Samudragupta 
are uniformly in the genitive case while his name is in the nomina¬ 
tive, va and ba have been indiscriminately used, some of the charac¬ 
ters are antique while others arc comparatively modern, and the 
script and the metal of the seal and those of the plate differ. He 
suggested that the seal in all probability is a genuine one of 
Samudragupta while the inscription itself is spurious. According 
to him the fabrication was done some where about the beginning 
of the eighth century, as the opening expression mabd-nau-hastj- 
aiva etc. in line 1 is not found in the inscriptions of earlier period. 
These arguments are sufficiently weighty.* Therefore, when 
the Nalanda record of the year 5 was discovered and it was found 
that almost all the objections raised against the Gaya grant apply 
mutahs mutandis to the new record equally forcefully, it was also 
declared to be a forged document. 3 Further, it was pointed out 
that the use of the title Paramabbagavata for Samudragupta and the 


1 Fleet, Corpus, III, pp. 254 ff. 

2 R. D. Banerji ( AIG , p. 7 f.) and following him Dandekar 
{Hist. Gup. p. 44), however, did not accept the verdict of 
Fleet and regarded the Gaya C.I\ of Samudragupta as ge¬ 
nuine. 

3 Ghosh, A., El, XXV,. p. 52 f.; Sircar, D. C- ibid., XXVI, 
p. 135 f.; St/. Ins., pp. 262 ff.; Shastri, H., ASl.AR, 1927-28, 
p. 138. However, Bhandarkar suggested the possibility of 
this plate being genuine {bhandarkar's List, no. 2075). For 
a recent attempt to prove this document as genuine see 
JBRS, XLV1I, pp. 330-35. 
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reference to the performance of the horsc-sacrificc by him (not 
mentioned even in the Allahabad pillar inscription) create doubt 
in the genuineness of both these records. However, as pointed 
out by R. C. Majumdar, 1 2 the discovery of the Nalanda grant has 
rendered it improbable that the two documents are ancient for¬ 
geries. It may be noted that palaeographically, the Nalanda grant 
belongs to the early Gupta period* while the Gaya grant has been 
assigned to the 6th-7th century by Sircar 3 and to the 8th by Fleet 1 . 
Thus, the two records are separated from each other at least by 
more than a century. On the other hand, very strong similarities 
in their language, style and the contents suggest that, if forged, 
they were prepared by the same person or persons. Significantly 
enough, even the same executing officer, Gopasvamin, has been 
mentioned in both the documents. It raises a very interesting 
problem. If it is supposed that both the records were forged by the 
same person, how to explain the difference in their script ? And, if 
they were fabricated by two persons, separated from each other 
by a century or more, how to explain the similarities in their style, 
language and contents ? Sircar is constrained to remark that the 
occurence of the name of Gopasvamin ' in both the grants may 
suggest that he is not a fictitious personality ’ 5 ; but if these records 
were prepared at two different times without the help of the genuine 
records of Samudragupta, as Sircar suggests," how could the 
name of Gopasvamin, who * is not a fictitious personality ’, have 
occurred in both the records ? The only possible explanation is 
ihat these documents were prepared at two different times to 


1 1C, XI, pp. 225 ff. 

2 According to Sircar (op. ci/., p. 262) the script of the Nalanda 
C.l>. is of about the 5th century A. D.; but some aksbar,if 
have later forms.” According to R. C. Majumdar (op. 
cit.) the characters of the Gaya plate arc comparatively 
modern than these of the Nalanda grant. 

3 St!., Ins. p. 264. 
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replace the genuine records of Samudragupta. R. C. Majumdar 1 
has suggested that the available copies are the exact copies of the 
original documents. We, however, feel that at least the upper 
portions of the original documents, containing the genealogy and 
the epithets of Samudragupta, were damaged or destroyed by fire 
or any other such cause and were restored, apparently with the 
help of the similar copper plate grants of his successors, which 
must not have been uncommon in those days. In the case of the 
Gaya record the original seal (the damaged condition of which 
points to the correctness of our view) was evidently fused with 
the new copy. This assumption explains not only the obvious 
similarities and dissimilarities of the two documents, but also the 
existence of the old and new characters side by side, the indiscri¬ 
minate use of va and ba, the use of the genitive case in the epithet 
of Samudragupta, the reference to the performance of the Asva- 
medha (which he could have hardly celerbrated before the 5th 
year of his reign or of the Gupta era) 2 3 and the use of the expression 
of maba-nau-basty-ah/a etc. which, incidentally, is found for the first 
in the Gunaighar inscription of Vainyagupta of the year 506 A. D. 5 
As regards the use of the title Varamabhagavata for Samudragupta, 
it has escaped the attention of the scholars that whether these 
records are forged or the copies of the genuine records, they almost 
definitely prove that Samudragupta did assume this title. l or, 
even if these documents arc ancient forgeries, it has to be con¬ 
ceded that the forgers copied this portion ‘ from a record of one of 
hii successors ’. But it would imply that Paramabbagavata was one 


1 1C, XI, pp. 25 ff. P. L. Gupta follows him closely ( JBRS, 
XL1I, March ’56, p. 73.), Sohoni has also accepted the two 
plates as the certified copies of the genuine grants (Quoted 
In JBRS, XLYIIj p. 331). 

2 According to R. C. Majumdar (op. cit.) the performance of 
an Asvamedha by Samudragupta in the early part of his life 
is not ruled out. Note that in the Poona C.P. of Prabhi- 
vatigupta, Samudragupta has been called ‘ a performer of 
many horse sacrifices ’ (Sei. Ins., p. 412). 

3 Stl. Ins., p. 331. 
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of the usual titles of Samudragupta and was used at least in some 
of the genuine records of his successors. 1 

It has also been argued by Sircar that the authenticity of the 
Nalanda grant would suggest that Samudragupta was ruling in 
324 A. D. and * indicate a rather unusually long period for three 
generations viz. Samudragupta, Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta 
1 But it is not only unnecessary but also almost impossible to 
refer the dates given in these records to the Gupta era. It is not 
generally realized that the last line of the Nalanda grant refers to 
Kumara Sri Chandragupta, who, according to Sircar himself, was 
probably the du/aba of the deed. Obviously, therefore, at that 
time Chandragupta II was old enough to participate in the adminis¬ 
trative work. It means that he was at least 20 years old when the 
Nalanda grant was issued. But it is almost impossible to believed 
that a king who ascended the throne in 375 A. D., participated 
personally in a military adventure towards the close of the fourth 
century, died c. 413 A. D. and left a son who ruled after him for at 
least four decades, was born in c. 304 A. D. It follows, therefore, 
that the dates given in this grant, and also in the Gaya record, 
should not be referred to the Gupta era ; they should be regarded 
as the regnal years of Samudragupta. If it is so, the argument of 
Sircar looses its force. 


1 The fact that Samudragupta adopted Gantdadhvaja as the 
emblem of his dynasty indicates that he was a Vaishnava 
or Rhagavata. Shakuntala Rao Shastri draws attention to 
the fragmentary Krisbntuharila attributed to Samudragupta 
in which he has been called a Paramabbdgarata ( 1C , X, pp. 
77 IT). The evidence of this work, however, is not bevond 
doubt (Jagannath, ABORI, XXVI, pp. 313ff. ; Sircar, fS.M, 
VI, p. 34). 

2 Sircar, D. C., Sel Ins., p. 262, fn. 4. It is indeed strange 
that Sircar finds it difficult to accept the evidence of the 
Nalanda grant on the ground that its date, if referred ro 
the Gupta era, would suggest that three generations ruled 
for a period of 131 years ; for, he himself has placed the 
accession of Samudragupta in c. 330 A. D. It reduces the 
average from 43.66 to 41.66 years which cannot be regarded 
as very hruch close to the generally acciptcd length of 
average reign period. 
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CHANDRAGUPTA I -KU MAR ADEVI COIN-TYPE 

The Chandraguptal-Kumaradevi type is one of the most inte¬ 
resting types of the Gupta coins. The coins of this type have been 
discovered mainly from the eastern part of the U. P., the region, 
over which the early Gupta kings held their sway. According to 
Altekar their “ recorded find spots are Mathura, Ayodhya, Lucknow 
Sitapur, Tanda, Ghazipur and Banaras in U. P. and Bayana in the 
Bharatpur state ”. 1 On the other hand, the Standard type coins 
of Samudragupta are found throughout his empire ' from Saharan- 
pur to Calcutta It is a very significant fact, for, it suggestively 
indicates that the type under discussion was issued when the 
Gupta kingdom was still confined to the eastern U. P. Had 
Samudragupta issued it after the issuance of the Standard type, 
as Allan asks us to believe, one would expect to find the specimens 
of the former throughout the empire like the coins of the Stan¬ 
dard type. 

Secondly, as is well known, the majority of the coins of 
Samudragupta, including those of the Standard type, contain 
metrical legends on the obverse and the special biruda of the issuer 
on the reverse. But on the Chandragupta-KumaradevI type of 
cobs no such legends are found. Similar is the case with the 
Carudadbvaja, which is found on the both the Standard and the 
Archer type coins of Samudragupta (which were by far the most 
popular and supposedly the earliest of the types issued by him) 
but arc conspicuously absent on the Cbandragupta-Kumaradcvi 
types of coins. These facts also suggest that the Chandragupu- 
KumaradevI type was issued earlier than the Standard type of 
Samudragupta . 

1 Coinage, p. 26 ; however, the remark of Altekar is not wholly 
correct, for, ore coin of this type was yielded by the Hajipur 
hoard (Bajana Hoard, p. viii). 

2 Coinage, p. 40. 
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According to Allan, as the late Saka or Kushana coins were 
not current in the territory which Samudragupta inherited from 
his father, we must place the origin of the Gupta coinage during 
that period of Samudragupta’s rule, when the Guptas come into 
closer contact with the later Great Kushanas whose eastern (Punjab) 
coins they copy, 1 2 But this argument is hardly convincing, for, 
the non-availability of the Kushinn gold coins from the region 
where the early Guptas ruled, does not necessarily mean that they 
were not current in that area during the first half of the fourth 
century A. D. Roman coins of the early centuries of the Christian 
era are found in pretty good number in the regions south of the 
Yindhyas, while they ate very rare in the northern part of the 
country despite the fact that the Roman influence on the Kushana 
coinage is regarded as something beyond doubt. This fact has 
been explained on the assumption that in the North, the Roman 
coins were melted down by the KushSnas to min' their own issues, 
while in the Deccan, where the necessity of the gold currency was 
not felt, they were usually defaced by an incision and allowed to be 
used as bullion. 5 In the same way, it may be assumed that the 
Guptas melted down the Kushana gold coins available to them in 
order to use their metal for the issuance of their own currency. 

The relatively greater originality of the Chandragupta-Kumnra- 
devi type, so much emphasised by Allan, is more apparent than 
real. The process of freeing the Gupta coinage from the foreign 
influence involved gradual replacement of the king’s Kushana 
coat and trousers by the Hindu-dress, the substitution of the stan¬ 
dard by the parasu or the bow, the transformation of Ardoxsho 
into Durgi or Lakshmi and such other changes. 3 The introduc¬ 
tion of the figure and the name of the queen along with the name 
of her father’s family was an innovation of entirely different type. 

1 Allan attributed this type to Samudragupta (BMC,CD, 
Intro., pp. Lxiv-viii, Lxxiii-iv.) He has been followed, 
mutates mutandis, by Mookerji ( GE , p. 30), S. Chattopadln'.iva 
(HUM, p. 143), Sohoni (JNSI, XIX, l’t. II, PP . 145 if.) 
and Pathak (ibid, pp. 135 ff.) 

2 Wheeler, M., Rome tiejond the Imperial Frontiers, pp. 167 If. 

3 Coinage, p. 15 f. 
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It was unprecedented in the history of the Hindu coinage and re¬ 
mained something quite exceptional in the history of the Gupta 
numismatic art itself. It must, therefore, have been the result of 
some other exceptional circumstances, and not of the process of 
Indianization. 1 Actually, the problem of the Kushana influence 
on the early Gupta coins is not as simple as Allan asks us to assume; 
it depended upon more than one factor. Apart from the availa¬ 
bility of the Kushana coinage, so much emphasized by him, the 
temperament of the various rulers, the occasion on which a parti¬ 
cular type was issued, political necessities, regional influences and 
above all the skill and the background of the mint-masters must 
have played their respective roles in conditioning the extent of the 
Kushana influence on the various stages of the evolution of the 
Gupta coinage. Therefore, the assumption that the Kushana 
influence was constantly on the decline, cannot be accepted without 
reservations. In the context of the present problem,it may be parti¬ 
cularly pointed out that before the empire-building activities of 
Samudragupia, the direct rule of the Guptas was confined roughly 
to the eastern part of the U. 1*. Now, it is certain that the Kushanas 
had ceased to rule over this area at least more than a century 
before the accession of Samudragupta. Therefore, if he (during 
the pte-diff’jaja period of his rule) or his father Chandragupta I 
intended to issue gold coins, they were bound to rely on the local 
artists who did not have much experience of minting in gold, 
but at the same time, were not psychologically bound w-ith the 
Kushana tradition. They, therefore, could introduce any excep¬ 
tionally peculiar feature w ithout any hesitation whatever. On 
the other hand, after the conquests of Samudragupta, the Scythian 
rulers of the North-West became not only the immediate neighbours 
of the Gupta emperor, but also his subordinate allies. Obviously, 
therefore, Samudragupta could, then, import skilled artists from 
the north-western region to man the growing demands of his 
mints. But such artists were necessarily bound with the conscr- 

1 So far as the depiction of a lion on the reverse is concerned 
Altckar has shown that it was not something quite un 
known to the Kushana coinage (ibid, p. 31). 
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vativc traditions of the Kushana numismatic art. Therefore, a 
sudden increase in the Kushana influence on the Gupta coinage in 
the reign of Samudragupta becomes not only a possibility’, but a 
logical consequence of the expansion of the Gupta empire in the 
north-western direction. 

Thus, we find that there is nothing against the assumption 
that the Chandragupta-Kumaradcvi type-coins were issued 
before the Standard type coins of Samudragupta. According to 
Altekar they were issued during the reign of Chandragupta I by 
the joint-authority of Chandragupta and Kumaradevi, respectively 
the rulers of the Gupta and the Lichchhavi States. 1 But, as dis¬ 
cussed clsewehere, in ancient India a daughter did not have an 
immediate right of succession ( apraiibondhad,iya), even if her father 
did nor have a male issue to succeed him. In the case of Kumara¬ 
devi particularly, we have got no evidence to show that she was 
regarded as the successor of her father. On the other hand, 
we know that it was probably Samudragupta who, being a 
dvayamushyayana i.e. a person having two kinds of parentages 
natural and subsidiary, inherited the state of the Lichchhavi chief.-' 
At the most it can be assumed that Chandragupta I administered 
it after the demise of his father-in-law on behalf of his minor son 
Samudragupta. If it was so, how could Kumaradevi have been a 
regina ? And if she w as not, how can it be assumed that these 


1 Bayana Hoard, Intro., pp. xl-xlu ; Coinage, pp. 26-3.1 ; 
JRASB, III, NS, XLVIH, pp. 105-11. Majumdar follows 
him closely ( NHIP, p. 128 f.). Scholars of older generation 
such as Smith (IA1C, 1, Pt. I, p. 95 ; IA, 1902, p. 258, fn. 
7 ; EHI, p. 296) and Aiyangar ( AISIHC , I, pp. 184 II.) 
believed in this theory. On examination of relative gold 
content of some of the Gupta coins Maity (Eco. His/., p- 
78; JNSI, XVIII, pt. IT, pp. 187 ff.) has concluded that the 
Chandragupta-Kumaradcvi type was the earliest of the Gupta 
gold series. But the facts that each type was not limited i‘> 
a particular time in the reign of a king and that the gold 
content of the coins of the same type considerably varies, 
weaken this line of reasoning (cf. Dani, JNSI, XX, 
Pt.I, p. 4f.). 
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coins were issued by Chandragupta I and Kumaradevi jointly ? 
Secondly, as noted earlier, the Chandragupta I-Kumaradcvi type 
of coins have been discovered only rarely from Bihar, the region 
in which the Lichchhavi state was situated. Were these coins the 
joint-issues of both the Guptas and the I.ichchhavis, one would 
expect them to find in the regions ruled by both of them. Thirdly, 
it may be very reasonably asked that if the names and figures of 
Chandragupta 1 and Kumaradevi on the obverse represent res¬ 
pectively the Guptas and the Lichchhavis the two parties which 
agreed to merge their states into one, why have only the Lichchhavis 
been mentioned co the reverse ? If these coins were the joint- 
issues of the two states, one would expect to find the legend 
Cuptab, on the reverse along with Lichchbavayah corresponding 
to the names of Chandragupta I and Kumaradevi on the obverse. 
And lastly, it may be pointed out that most likely the Chai.dra- 
gupta-Kumaradevi coins are commemorative medals, for, as shwon 
by Pathak contrary to the time-honoured Indian tradition, on these 
issues Kumaradevi has been depicted to the right of her husband. 1 
It means that the royal couple has been shown in the Vaiva/tika 
or Kaljdna Sundra posture. 2 V. S. Agrawala has very ingeniously 
suggested that these coins were issued by the Lichchhavis. Accord¬ 
ing to him, the legend Lic/xbbavayab may be construed as Licb- 
chbavajah jay anti i.c. ‘ the Lichchhavis are victorious.’ 3 Against 
this view it has been rightly argued that “ find spot, devices, 
metallurgy, conventions and sequence—in fact all numismatic 
evidences unequivocally point out that it (Chandragupta- 
Kumaradevi coin) is a Gupta issue, rather than a Lichchhavi coin ”. 4 
Further, it may also be noted that such a twist in the meaning of the 
legend is totally unwaranted. There was nothing in the way of 

1 JNSI,X IX, Pt. II, pp. 135ff. Contra, Dani, A. H., op.(it., p. 5. 

2 Sohoni (JNSI, XIX, Pt. II, pp. 148 ff.) believes that the 
composition on the obverse is not a depiction of a marriage, 
but a farewell of a ruler proceeding to a miliury campaign. 
Earlier he offered a different explanation (JNS'I, V, Pt. I, 
pp. 37-42). 

3 JNS'I, XVII, Pt. I, pp. 117-9. 

4 JNSI, XIX, Pt. II, p. 139. 
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the Lichchhavi mint-masters inscribing the full legend, the idea 
of which, according to Agrawala, they wanted to convey. 

Thus, we are left with only two possible alternatives : these 
medals were issued either by Chandragupta I or by Saimidragupm 
before the issuance of the Standard type coins. The following 
facts have led us to conclude that the latter alternative is th c 
correct one : 

The Standard type coins were issued quite late in the reign 
of Samudragupta. As pointed out by Allan, they “ bear long 
legends referring to his conquests, and it is therefore probable 
that they were not struck at the beginning of his reign; if Chandra¬ 
gupta issued coins it would be remarkable that Samudragupta did 
not immediately continue their issue”. 1 The assumption that 
Samudragupta issued Chandragupta-KumaradevI type coins in 
the early period of his reign does not create such a difficulty. 

The greatest hurdle in our suggestion is the absence of any 
clue to thc identity of the commemorator.* To overcome this 
difficulty Pathak has suggested that the “ obverse legends Cbandr,:- 
guptah and Kumarodtvi Sri and the device of the marriage-scencc 
may together be taken as meaning Cbandraguptasja Kumdradevyaw ///- 
pannasya while thc reverse legend Lichcbhavayab in this association 
may be contrucd as Lichchbavina'm douhitrasya. Thus, legends and 
devices arc subtle pointers to the identity of thc commemorator ’’- 1 3 
We, however, feel that such a twist in the meaning of the legends 
is not altogether necessary. For, as pointed out by Jayasw.il 
‘ no Hindu would ever think of celebrating thc marriage of Ins 
father and mother ’. 4 Is it not, therefore, more reasonable to 
assume that Samudragupta issued these medals in the name of the 
Lichchhavis, who were, after all, the co-rulers of thc empire r 

1 Allan, op. tit., p. Ixvii-viii. 

2 Altekar, Coinage, pp. 28-29. 

3 JNSI, XIX, Pt. 11, p. 141. Sohoni also opines that " there 
was enough indication left by Samudragupta on Chardr.i- 
gupta-KumaradcvI coin type to indicate a reference to him. 
viz. names of his parents and of a community which hid 
helped him.” (JNSI, XIX, Ft. II, p. 153.) 

4 Jayaswal, Hist. Ind., p. 91, fn.l. 
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J t is quite likely that when his accession was challenged by his 
r jval brothers, he issued these medals in order to publicize the 
fact that he, being a dvjamushjajana, had a better title to rule over 
the amalgamated kingdom of the Guptas and the Lichchhavis, 
which other princes not connected with the Lichchhavis did not 
have. 1 It also explains why these coins are not found in Bihar, 
the region in which the Lichchhavi state was situated. For, if 
they were issued to publicize that he had a better title to rule over 
the amalgamated kingdom, it was only natural for him to circu¬ 
late them in the region where the rebellious princes 'of equal birth’ 
could hope to find some support. The Lichchhavi state must have 
been solidly behind him and, therefore, he did not feel the 
necessity of circulating such medallic pieces there. 

Thus, we conclude that the Chandragupta-Kumiradevi type 
is the earliest of the Gupta gold coin series and that it was issued 
not by Chandragupta I but by Samudragupta in the initial years 
of his reign to show that he, being a dvjdmushyajana, had a better 
claim to the throne than his rival brothers. 


1 Pathak, op. cit., p. 141. 
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INTERNAL PULLS AND PRESSURES 1 

The merger of the Gupta and the Lichchhavi states made the 
former by far the greatest power of Noah India ; but at the same 
time it created several intricate problems for them. The nature 
and the traditions of the two states were fundamentally different. 
The Guptas represented monarchical tradition ; the Lichchhavis 
still retained some remnants of the republican form of government. 
The Guptas were the product of a predominantly Brahmana cul¬ 
ture-area ; the Lichchhavis belonged to Magadha, the tradi¬ 
tional stronghold of the heterodox faiths, especially Buddhism. 
The amalgamation of the two states and the resultant inter-action 
of their different traditions were bound to find reflection in the 
Gupta coun. In such a condition one would expect to find the 
royal family and the nobility divided into camps with hostile 
interests. This is precisely what appears to have happened towards 
the close of the reign of Chandragupta I. 

As wc have seen, Samudragupta was the subsidiary son of the 
dauhitra category of his maternal grandfather. In that capacity 
he must have been regarded as the inheritor of the Lichchhavi 
state. That he was a worthy son of his father and enjoyed the 

1 We have examined the various theories regarding the plate 
of Kacha in Gupta history in the App. i of this chapter 
fpp. 191 ff.) and have come to the conclusion that he was 
one of the rival brothers of Samudragupta. 
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affection of his sire cannot be denied. In any case, from the 
Prayiga pralas/i it is apparent that Chandragupta I wanted him to 
succeed to his throne also, probably because his accession meant 
final amalgamation of the two states. The Lichchhavi group of 
the nobility, it may be assumed, supported the candidature of 
Samudragupta, the danbitra of their chief. It may be further assumed 
that many far-sighted nobles of the Gupta state also supported the 
cause of Samudiagupta. They realized that it was in their own 
interests to maintain their association with the Lichchhavis. Quite 
possibly, some cf them were motivated by the alluring oppor¬ 
tunity to exploit the mineral resources of Magadha. In the absence 
of authentic evidence we would not like to stress this point much, 
but to us it is difficult to believe that the wealthier section of the 
nobility and the sreshthis of the Gupta state were altogether unaware 
of the economic advantages which their association with the 
Lichchhavis offered to them. At any rate, the economic factor 
must have played some role, at least as an under-current, in crys- 
talizing the loyalty of some of the Gupta nobles to Samudragupta. 

But it is also quite evident that many members of the Gupta 
royal family and a substantial section of the Gupta nobility must 
have found it difficult to reconcile with the idea of sharing power 
with the Lichchhavis. It may be recalled that the Guptas most 
probably belonged to the Brahmana order and were political and 
cultural leaders of a predominantly Brahmana culture-area. There¬ 
fore, it is quite possible that the more orthodox of them followed 
the Brahmanical law-givers, such as Manu, in regarding the Lich¬ 
chhavis as the descendants of the Vralja Kthatriyas, who, not ful¬ 
filling their sacred duties, were excluded from the Siirilri and 
consequently did not belong to the pale of orthodox Brahmanism. 
No wonder if the orthodox element of the Gupta family and 
nobility did not like to have the Lichchhavis as the co-rulers of the 
empire and feared that the accession of Samudragupta as the next 
emperor will strengthen the hold of the Vriityjs on the Gupta 
court. It found its natural leader in the person of Kacha who 
Was, most likely, one of those princes ‘ of equal birth' who were 
feeling dissatisfied with the prospects of the selection of Samudra- 
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gupta as the next emperor. 1 If such was the alignment of hostile 
factions, it can be assumed that Kiicha was probably- not the son of 
Kumaradevi but of another wife of Chandragupta I. lie, there¬ 
fore, could assume the leadership of ihe orthodox section of the 
Gupta nobility against Samudragupia, who was supported by the 
Lichchhavis and a section of more liberal and far-sighted Gupia 
nobles. What part did the queen Kumaradevi play in this struggle 
for power we do not know, but it can be readily admitted that 
she must have been anxious to see the victory of her son which, 
incidentally, was also the heart felt desire of her husband. In any 
case, towards the close of the reign of Chandragupta I the atmos¬ 
phere in the court and the capital must have been quite tense and 
expectant. The question which was agitating the minds ol all 
was : “ after the Emperor who ?” To put all the apprehensions 
and speculations at rest, Chandragupta I announced that he was 
to be succeeded by Samudragupta. The declaration was well 
received by the nobles or the sabbjas 'obviously those who were 
the supporters of Samudragupta) who were genuinely pleased on 
the selection of their candidate ; but it was highly resented by 
the princes ‘ of equal birth *. s 

That the struggle for the throne was the result of deep under¬ 
currents, including religious, is indicated though only indirectly, 
by several other facts. W’c know that Samudragupta was a great 
champion of the Hindu revival, lie was a Vaishnava by faith 
and had selected Garuda, the vhbaiia of Vishnu as the emblem of 
his dynasty. His Gayi and Nilanda records, even if spurious, 
prove that he was known to have assumed the title Paramab W- 
garata .* He performed a horse sacrifice of the most orthodox 
nature. He felt proud in being called ‘ the supporter of the real 
truth of the scriptures ’* and ‘ the firm rampart of the pale of reli¬ 
gion '* and on being compared with Brahman-cal gods such as 
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Dhanada, Yaruna, Indra and Antaka. 1 He was the giver of many 
hundreds of thousands of cows 2 evidently to the Brahmanas. He 
■eems to have been the champion of the liberal aspect of the 
Brahmanical revival and had due respect for the followers of other 
faiths. For Buddhism especially, he seems to have had a soft 
corner in his heart. For example, we knew that he permitted 
the king of Ceylon to build a monastery and a rest-house for the 
Ceylonese pilgrims at Bodh-Gaya. 3 Further, he was the patron 
of Vasubandhu the F.lder, the famous Buddhist scholar of his age. 1 
This liberal aspect of his religious policy may have had something 
to do with the fact that he was connected with the Lichchhavis 
and Magadha whose association with Buddhism is quite well- 
known. 

On the other hand, there arc reasons to believe that Kacha or 
Bhasma (as he has been called in the slMMK) was anti-Buddhist 
in outlook. Firstly, it is significant that the Buddhists author of 
the jfMMK has denounced the character and policy of Bhasma 
very vehemently. According to him, Bhasma was of low inte¬ 
lligence ( durmtiibab ) and wicked mind ( durmatib ). He was 
heartless ( nirgbrinin ), ‘ever mindful about his own person’ and 
‘ unmindful about the hereafter \ “ With bad councillor he 
greatly committed sin. His government (or kingdom) was 
inundated with carping logicians ( tarkikaib ), vile Brahmins 
Obviously, in the eves of the Buddhist author of the A,\iMK, 
Bhasma followed an anti-Buddhist policy. When we find that 
anti-Buddhist kings, such as Sasahka and Mihirakula have been 
denounced by him more or less in an identical language, it be¬ 
comes rather a certainty .* Further, it may be noted that “ all 

1 Ibid., p. 8. 

2 Ibid 

3 JA, 1900, pp. 316 if.; 401 IT.; I A, 1902, p. 194. 

4 infra, App. v. of this chapter. 

5 Jayaswal, K. 1*., llll, p. 48. . 

6 According (o the author of the .'JA/A/fC, Soma (Sasnnka) 
was of wicked intellect ( durmtdbab ) and “ angry and 
greedy evil-doer of false notions and bad opinion ’ (HU, 
pp. 49-50). Similar is the description of Graha (=Mihira- 
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the haters of Buddhism have their names translated or otherwise 
concealed in the AMMK~c.g. Sasahka is Soma, Pushyamura 
is Gomi ; so Mihira is * planet ’ (Graha) 1 It is significant that in 
this case also the author of the AMMK has translated the name 
of Kacha into Bhasma, indicating thereby that Kacha was a hater 
of Buddhism. 

The evidence of the AMMK is corroborated, at least partially, 
by the testimony of Yuan Chwang. According to Yuan Chwang, 
the king of Sravasti " desired to bring public shame on Manoratha. 
To effect this he called together 100 learned and eminent non- 
lluddhists to meet Manoratha in discussion. The subject selected 
for discussion was the nature of the sense-perception about which, 
the king said, there was such confusion among the various systems 
that one had no theory in which to put faith. Manoratha had 
silenced 99 of his opponents and was proceeding to play with the 
last man on the subject, as he announced it, of “ fire and smoke 
Hereupon, the king and the non-Buddhists exclaimed that he was 
wrong in the order of stating his subject for it was a law that smoke 
preceded fire. Manoratha, disgusted at not being able to get a 
hearing, bit his tongue, sent an account of the circumstances to 
his disciple Vasubaodhu and died Later on, according to 
Yuan Chwang, this king “lost his kingdom, and was succeeded 
by a king who showed respect to men of eminence. Then Vasu- 
bandhu solicitous for his Master's good name came to this place, 
induced the king to summon to another discussion the former 
antagonists of Manoratha, and defeated them all in argument 
This interesting piece of evidence provides us the following 
facts about Yasubandhu and bis patron, usually identified w ith 
Samudragupta : 

kula). It has been said that his “ kingdom will be full ot 
Brahmins and will be attacked by enemies. This king 
marked ' Graha ’ was an erring man and arbitrary ; and 
w ithout much delay he was struck by enemy and died 
(Ibid., p. 65). 

1 Ibid. 

2 Watters, I, Ton*//, p. 212. 

3 Ibid. 
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(/) Before the patron of Vasubandhu came to power, there 
ruled a king whose seat was at Sravasti. 

(//) This king did not have any sympathy for the Buddhists. 
He permitted and joined hands with the anti-Buddhist logicians 
to insult a Buddhist scholar of repute. 

(«/) Later, he ‘ lost ’ his kingdom and was succeeded by the 
patron of Vasubandhu, who permitted Vasubandhu to avenge the 
insult inflicted on his Master. 

From the above account, it may easily be deduced that the 
predecessor of Samudragupta, who did not feel kindly towards 
Buddhist scholars and who ' lost ’ his kingdom to Samudragupta, 
was no other than Kacha. The testimony of Yuan Chwang, thus, 
is in perfect consonance with the evidence of the AMMK and with 
what we know about the religious outlook of Samudragupta and 
that of his rival. It may be reasonalblv assumed, therefore, that 
Samudragupta and his supporters represented the liberal aspect 
of Brahmanical revival which was not unsympathetic to other 
faiths, while Kacha and his partisans had a more conservative and 
rather intolerant ideology. Samudragupta wanted to cultivate 
good relations with the Buddhists, Kacha and his supporters were 
antagonist to them. The attitude of Samudragupta may, very 
reasonably, be connected with his association with the Lichchhavis 
and Magadha while the harder approach of Kacha may be regarded 
as a result of his reaction against the prospects of the predominance 
of the Vriifya Lichchhavis in the Gupta court. 

This, we believe, may have been the pattern of interests and 
attitudes that gave shape and content to the various factions in the 
Gupta court. The conflict between Kacha and Samudragupta 
was not only the struggle for power between t\\ o individual princes; 
it was, at least partly, ideological and basically a tussle between 
factional interests. More was at stake than meets the eye. What 
was to be decided was not merely the superiority of one prince 
over the other ; the very composite nature of the new empire was 
threatened and the policy of religious toleration, which charac¬ 
terised the subsequent history of the dynasty and for which its 
rulers have become so famous, was challenged. Unfortunately, 
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the details of this mighty struggle are not known. However, as 
the coins of Kacha have been found mainly from the eastern U. 1\ 
(from Ballia, Tanda, Jaunpur etc.), it may be assumed that the 
revolt against the authority of Samudragupta took place in the 
central regions of the Gupta state itself. It is in consonance with 
our suggestion that Kacha received support mainly from the 
orthodox elements of the Gupta state. It is quite possible that he 
made Sravasti his capital as the evidence of Yuan Chwaog seems 
to imply. However, his success was shortlived, for, according to 
the AMMK he ruled only for three years, a period which is quite 
in keeping with the fact that his coins arc neither copious nor rare. 

UNIFICATION OF THE GANGA VALLEY 

Samudragupta, who emerged victorious in the struggle for 
the throne, turned out to be a great coaqueror, one of the greatest 
India has ever produced. The F.ran inscription refers to the fact 
that by him ‘ the whole tribe of kings upon the earth was over¬ 
thrown and reduced to the loss of the wealth of their sovereignty 
while Harishena, the author of his Allahabad pillar inscription, a 
document of pure praJasti type, describes his fame as * caused by 
his conquest of the whole world ’ and gives him the credit of 
‘ binding together the whole world by means of the amplitude of 
the vigour of his arm ’. i 2 Fortunately, he also gives a detailed 
account of the conquests of his royal master. 3 In the 7th verse 


1 fleet. Corpus, III, p. 21. 

2 Ibid., p. 8 . This document is not posthumous as fleet 
wronglv supposed. Sec Bidder, JR AS, 1898, p. 3B(i ; 
Chhabra, 1HQ, XXIV, l’t. II. pp. 104 fl. 

3 Identifications of kings and states mentioned in the Alla¬ 
habad pillar inscription have been discussed in detail In- 
Smith (JR AS, 1897, pp. 87 ff.), and Raychaudhuri (Pll.il- 
pp. 534 ff.). Dubrcuil’s work (AHD, pp. 58 ff.) is impor¬ 
tant for the identification of the southern states only. 
Majumdar (NH/P, pp. 139 ff.; CA, pp. 8 ff.) has given a 
sober picture of the extent Samudragupta's conquests based 
on the generally accepted views, while Chattopadhyaya 
(EHNI, pp. 149 ff.) has catalogued almost all the sugges¬ 
tions regarding the identifications of the various states 
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be informs us that by the prowess of his arm, Samudragupta 
uprooted Achyuta, Nagasena, and Ganapatinaga 1 (generally regarded 
a j the rulers of Ahichchhatra, Padmavati and Mathuri respectively), 
caused the capture of the prioce of the Kota family (Bulandshahr 
region) 8 through his armies and took his pleasure at the city that 
had the name of ' Pushpa ’ (probably Kanyakubja in the West 
U- P.) 3 - Tb' s description is followed by a loog list of states, kings 
and tribes that were conquered and brought under various degrees 
of subjection. They have been divided into four categories, the 
first of which includes the twelve states of Dakshinapatha 4 with the 
names of their kings, 8 who were captured ( grabana ) and then 
liberated ( moksba) and reinstated ( anugraba ); the second contains 


made so far. The views in this text, unless otherwise 
stated, are mainly based on the writings of these scholars, 
to which reference may be made for the grounds on which the 
proposed identifications are made and also for other pro¬ 
bable identifications, cf. also the works and articles of 
Fleet (JRAS, 1898, pp. 368 ff.), Allan (BMC.GD, Intro, 
pp. xxi ff.), Aiyangar (A1SJHC, I, pp. 218 ff.), Jayasvval 
(His/. Ind., pp. 132 ff), Mookerji (GE, pp. 19 ff), R. 
Sathianathaier ( Studies in /be History of Tondamanda/am, 
pp. 13 ff.) and various other scholars referred in the foot¬ 
notes. 

1 In the 7th verse of Allahabad prasasti, after the names of 
Achyuta and Nagasena, there occurs the letter Ga and then 
a lacuna. Now, as the names of Achyuta and Nagasena 
have been repeated in the line 21, Ga may be supposed to 
be the first aksbara of the name of GanapatinSga who also 
figures in the list of the kings of Arvavarta given iu that line 
and the " lacuna may be conjectural!)- filled up by * Gana- 
pa/jddiu-nripdn-sanqare Sircar, St/. Ins., p. 236, fn. I ; also 
see Jnyaswal, Itis/. Ind., p. 133. 

2 Infra, p. 130, fn. 2. 

3 Infra, p. 140 f. ; also see, pp. 210 ff. 

4 The term Dakshinapatha usually denotes the whole of the 
trans-Vindhyan India extendiog up to the Setu (Adam’s 
Bridge). Sometimes it is distinguished from the Far South 
(cf. PHAI, p. 85). It is interesting to note that the 
Bribatasa'mhita (XIV. 13) places Chitrakuta in the Dakshina 
Division. 

5 See p. 164, fn. 4 
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the names of the eight kings of Aryavarta 1 , who were ' violently 
exterminated’ ( prasabboddharan-odvrilla) ;* the third consists of th c 
rulers of the forest (ajavika) states who were reduced to ser¬ 
vitude ( paricharakJkrita) and the chiefs of the five pratjaMa or 
border states 3 and nine tribal republics, 4 who were forced to pay 

1 In thc Maiwsamhila (II. 32) Aryavarta is described as thc land 
between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas and between the 
Western and the Eastern Seas. In the Pmudhayana Dharma- 
siitra, (I. 1.2.9), thc Vaiisblba Dharmasntra (I. 8) and rhe 
MabSbhashya (II. 4.10) of Patanjali, however, it is described 
as lying to the east of Adarsa or AdaHana, to the west of 
Kalakavaoa, to the south of the Himalayas and to the north 
of the Pariyatra. In the I’rayjga praiasti, evidently the 
definition of Manu has been followed. 

2 Viz. Rudradcva, Matila, Nagadatta, Chandravartmn, 
Ganapatinaga, Nigasena, Achyutanandin, Balavanmn. 
Achyutanandin is, perhaps, one name. He is mentioned as 
only Achyuta in the 7th verse because of the exigencies of 
metre. His coins, found at Ahichchhatri, closely resemble 
some of rhe Naga coins and suggest that he also was a Naga 
ruler (NHIP, pp. 39-40). Of the remaining rulers of 
Aryavarta one must have been identical with the prince of 
the Kota family who figures in the 7th verse along with 
Achyuta, Nagasena and Ganapatinaga, but is conspicuous 
by his absence in this list. Jayaswal identified him with 
Balavarman (His/. Ind., p. 142). But in view of thc fact 
that he is mentioned with the kings of Mathura, Padmavati 
and Ahichchhatra, it is better to identify him with Matila. 
who is regarded as identical with Manila mentioned in a 
seal found in Bulandshahr. The fact that this seal contains 
the Niga emblem of couch and serpent shows that probably 
he was also a Naga ruler (IA, XVIII, p. 289). 

3 Viz. Samatata(S. E. Bengal), Davaka (Nowgong District of 
Assam), Kamarupa (Upper Assam), Ncpala (the valley ol 
Nepal) and Karttripura (somewhere in Kashmir ? i'lfrti. 
p. 153 fn. 1). 

4 Viz. Malavas (Mewar-Tonk-Kotah region), ArjunSyatu* 
(Delhi-Jaipur-Agra region), Yaudheyas (along both banks ol 
Sutlej on the borders of the Bahawalpur state), Madrakas 
(Ravi-Chinab Doab), Abhiras, Prftrjunas.Sanakantkas, Kakas 
and Kharaparikas. The last five of these tribes are generally 
located in the Vidiia-Eran region and the adjoining tracts. 
But the suggestion, though supported by a numl£r ol 
authorities, is difficult to be accepted in its entirety, especially 
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all kinds of taxes (sarvakaradaua ), obey his orders (aj iidkarana) 
arid come to perform obeisance ( pranamdgamana) ; and the fourth 
ao d the last category consists of the Daivaputrashahi Shahanushahi, 
Saka Murundas and the dwellers of Sirithala and * all the other 
islands ’ who pleased the Gupta emperor by offering their own 
persons for service to him {alma niredaua )*, bringing presents of 
maidens (kanjopdjanadana) 1 and applying for charters bearing 
the Garuda seal for the enjoyment of their own territories 


in view of the facts that the NSgas and possibly the Vaksitakas 
had also something to do with this region in the period under 
discussion and more reliable evidence is available, at least 
in cases of some of these ttibes, associating them with other 
parts of the country. For example, the Abhiras are known 
to have had several settlements in the region extending 
from the Punjab in the north to Maharashtra in the south. 
Their association with the north-western regions is men¬ 
tioned in the Mahabbarata, the Vajn and the Mdrkandeya 
Pnrdrtas as well in several other texts (Mirashi, Corpus, IV, 
I’t. I, pp. xxxi ff.), while the evidence of the Gtograpbike of 
Ptolemy, the Ptriplus and several Indian works places them 
in the south-western Rajputana and the south-eastern 
parts of Sindh. It is possible, therefore, to locate the 
Abhiras of the Allahabad pillar inscription either some¬ 
where in the Punjab or in the western India. As regards 
the Kharaparikas, D. Sharma has shown reasons to belivc 
that they were of Mongol origin ( 1HQ, XXXII, pp. 96 ff.). 
Katare disagrees with him {ibid, XXXVII, l’t. I, p. 81 f.), but 
his arguments have been effectively answered by Sharma 
(ibid, A’XXVIII, pp. 327 ff.). Other tribes of this region 
may, however, be provisionally placed in the Safichi- 
Airikina region and the adjoining tracts. 

1 Fleet ( Corpus , III, p. 14) and Majumdar (NHIP, p. 143) 
translate it as ‘ offering oneself as sacrifices ’. Perhaps 
‘ offering their own person for service to the emperor' 
conveys a more accurate sense. 

2 This compound literally means ‘ presenting unmarried 
daughters and giving them in marriage but ‘ it is not easy 
to distinguish between the two. For, it would be unrea¬ 
sonable to think that the rulers who enjoyed at least 
some degree of autonomy, would present their daugh¬ 
ters for anv other Apurpose than marriage ’. (NHIP, 
p. 148). 
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^Ganitmad-ahka-sva-vishrya-bhiikti-sasana-yacbana). 1 As regards the 
principle according to which Harishena has enumerated these 
states, sufficient attention has not been paid so far. Some scholars 
believe that he described them geographically, some others feel 
that he enumerated them in the chronological order of the cam¬ 
paigns launched against them, while there arc others who arc not 
so certain and apply both these principles rather indiscriminate!) to 
analyse the military activities of the Gupta emperor.* A critical 
analysis of the data has, however, led us to conclude that Harishena 
has merely grouped the various states, kings and peoples defeated 
or subjugated by his master in accordance with the four types of 
policies adopted towards them and that no relative chronology of 
the campaigns of Samudragupta can be prepared on the basis of 
the order of enumeration of the vanquished powers. It is, how¬ 
ever, reasonably certain that the campaigns in the various regions 
of Aryavarta undertaken with the purpose of the extermination 
of their kings generally preceded the subjugation of the adjoining 
territories and that in ArySvarta, the war against the powers of the 
werstern U. P. enumerated in the 7th verse of the prosasti was 
launched in the beginning of his region- 1 2 3 4 

GKO-POLITICAL FACTORS IN SAMUDRAGUPTA’S CONQUESTS 

In our country ‘ the w ide inviting alluvial plains, opening <>n 
to the main gateways to Western Asia, abut on an older land mass 
of Peninsular India, cut up into important river basins separated 
by ridges of hills and forests This feature has divided the 

1 Allan, BAfC, CD, Intro., p. xxv. Some scholars believe tlut 
this compound means a two fold request asking for charters 
(/osana-jac/jana) (i ) for the use of the gupta coins bearing 
Garuda symbol ( Garn/mod-anka ) and (//') for the government 
of their own territories (saa-mbya-bb/rk/i) (JliORS, XVIII. 
p. 207 f.; XIX, p. 145). But it is not likely. Note that the 
Standard type coin issued by a Scythian feudaiorv "I 
Samudragupta docs not contain the emblem of Garuda on 
it {Coinage, p. 52). 

2 Infra, App. ii, pp. 196 0. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Subbarao, 13, The Personality <f India, p. II. 
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country into various zones separated from each other by barriers 
not always easy to cross, and with somewhat distinct personalities 
of their own. With the passage of time they became local centres 
of political power or as Subbarao calls them 'Provincial States ’ 
within a ‘ National State always ready to defy the authority 
of the central government and almost continuously at war with 
each other. 2 In such a condition it was but natural for our poli¬ 
tical realists like Kautilya* and Manu‘ to declare that ‘ kingdom 
taking ’ is the legitimate business and duty of kings. One, there¬ 
fore, should not wonder if he finds that in his long pralasti, 
Samudragupta has now here given the causes which compelled 
him to take military actions against his various adversaries. 

Secondly, most of the various regions of India arc small and, 
consequently, the states which used to emerge as their political 
menifestation, were usually very small and weak. Only a few of 
them could become the territorial bases of large empires. The 
most important of such exceptional areas i i the vast Gatiga basin 
including the Deltaic region of Bengal, ‘ the core of India from 
every point of view ’ 5 . It has been the basis of the entire succession 
of North Indian empires, including that of the Guptas; and has 
been a factor of considerable importance in determining their 
career and course of expansion. For example, the empire-builders, 
whose source of strength lay in the North-West and who entered 
the Ganga basin via Indo-Gangetic Divide, such as the Kushanas, 
the Hunas, the Vardhanas (who originated in the Divide region 
itself), the Turks and the Mughals, had to expand towards the eas¬ 
tern provinces while those who originated or started their career in 
the east, for instance, the Palas and the British, had to expand 
towards the west. In the light of this fact it becomes quite 
obvious that for a conqueror like Samudragupta, whose dynasty 

1 /W-, p. 12. 

2 Cf. Majumdar, R. C. & Pusalkcr, A. D. (Lid.), The Vtdic 
Agf, p. 101. 

3 Shamasastry, Artitasatlra, p. 293. 

4 Sec Altekar, Stale and Government in Ancient India, p. 217. 

5 1’anikkar, K. M., Geo ,?. Yact. p. 25. 
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originated in the eastern part of the upper Gatigi basin i.c. in tli c 
Prayaga region, and who had Magadha in his control, the most 
logical directions of enlarging his empire were the south-east 
(towards the Bengal sea-coast) and the west (alongt he upper 
reaches of Yamuna and the Gahga). In other words, ic was just 
natural for him to conquer Beugal and the western U. l\, and 
thus unite the whole of the fertile Gahga basin under one rule. 

But why did Samudragupta carry his victorious arm first in 
the west and not in the south-east i.c. Bengal ? The answer 
to this question is suggested by the contemporary political situation 
of India. It may be recalled that in the first half of the fourth cen¬ 
tury A. D. the Nagas, who held sway over western Li. P. and 
some of the adjoining areas, were, apart from the Guptas, the 
greatest power of Aryavarta. As a matter of fact, the factors that 
led to the rise of the upper Gahga basin, gave initiative for founding 
an empire in the North to the Guptas and the Nagas both.* The 
Nagas were also connected with the Brahmanical revival and the 
Bharasivas of Padmavati had performed ten Asvamedhas which 
showed their attachment with the new movement. Further, the 
marriage of the daughter of Bhavanaga with Gautamiputra, the son 
of the emperor Pravarasena I, had enhanced their prestige. Thus, 
their position in the politics of the country as well as the location 
of their territories prove that they, along with their Vakataka 
allies, constituted the greatest challenge to the rising power of the 
Guptas. Therefore, in any scheme of the Gupta expansion, the 
first stage w as to be dominated by the struggle against the Nagas. - 
But such an eventuality involved a possibility of the escalation of 
confilict towards - the south leading to a war against the Vikatakns 
also. In order to avoid it and save the imperial forces of the 
difficulties and dangers of fighting simultaneously against two of 


1 Supra. Ch. II, pp. 55 ff. 

2 It is interesting to note that most of the kings, against 
whom the first campaign was launched, were of Naga line¬ 
age. Nagasena and Ganapatinaga were obviously Nagas. 
Achyuta was, perhaps, also a Naga as his coin-type suReests 
(KlllP, pp. 39-40). 
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their most powerful enemies, a swift military action against the 
Nagas was all the more necessary. In other words, the operation 
of geo-political factors rendered it imperative for Samudragupta 
to launch his victorious campaigns with an invasion on the Niga 
kingdoms of the west. 

RELIGION IN GUPTA POLITICS 

Another factor that might have played some role, if only as an 
under-currcnt, in conditioning the approach of the imperial Guptas 
towards their neighbours, was their religious leanings. It is 
generally believed that the ancient Indian kings in general and the 
imperial Guptas in particular, followed a policy of religious tolera¬ 
tion. 1 It is quite true and cannot be doubted ; but the impression 
that the political thinking of the Gupta emperors and their approch 
towards political problems remained completely unaffected by their 
religious leanings is perhaps not wholly correct. To us it appears 
a matter of some significance that while almost all the Gupta 
emperors were Paramabbagavalas or great devotees of Vishnu, most of 
their rivals e.g. the Nigas, the Vakatakas, the Hunas, the Maitrakas 
and even the king Yasodharman of Mandasor were staunch Saivas. 
But, for the moment, let us concentrate only on their early rivals 
viz. the Vakatakas and the Bharasivas. The Vakataka kings were 
usually the dcs'otees of Mahabhairava or Mahesvara, 2 3 while the 
Bharasivas were so known on account of their carrying the SivaJiiiga 
on their shoulders. But the point which is more important in 
this context is their claim that their ‘ royal line owed its origin to 
the great satisfaction of Siva ’ {Jsiva-suparifushta-saniutpddita- 
rdjavatnidndni)? Similarly, the Vakatakas believed that they 

1 (X Tripathi, R. S., PII1C, 1938, pp. 63 ff.; Goswami, K. G., 
IIIQ, XIII, pp. 323 ff.; Altekar, M1IP, pp. 364 ff. 

2 I’ravarasena 1, despite the performance of the Vedic sacri¬ 
fices, constructed a temple of the lord Siva which became 
famous by the name of I’ravaresvara (Mirashi, Vika taka 
Rajava't/f/a, p. 72); Rudrascna I claimed to be a great devotee 
of Mahabhairava while Prithvishcna 1 and I’ravarasena II 
arc described as the most devout worshippers of the god 
Mahesvara (Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 236 f.). 

3 Fleet, Ibid., p. 236. 
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* possessed the favour of the god Sambhu \ l 2 3 These facts tend 
to show that the political thinking of these kings was not unconnec¬ 
ted with their affiliation with Saivism. On the other hand, the 
political ideals of the Guptas had a distinct imprint of Vaishnavism. 
The Vaju Purina, a work of the early Gupta period, declares that 
“ the chakravartins are born in each age as the essence of Vishnu. 
They have lived in the ages past and will come again in future ... 
They will enjoy wealth, plenty, Dharma, ambition, fame and vic¬ 
tory in undisturbed harmony. They will excel the Rishis in their 
power to achieve results, by their lordliness, by providing plenty 
and by displinc On these lines the influence of the Gupta 
rulers and of their age is quite distinct. Till the beginning of the 
Gupta epoch, the ehakravartin ideal was connected mainly with the 
performance of the various Vedic sacrifices.® Perhaps, in order 
to bring it in tune with spirit and polity of his age, the author of 
the Vayu Purina gave it a Vaishnavite orientation. The most 
interesting evidence on this point is provided by the Chakravikrama 
type coins of Gtandragupta II. 4 5 On its obverse is shown, inside 
a big chakra, a standing two armed male figure conferring three 
round balls on a haloed royal figure. The reverse shows the 
figure of Lakshmi standing on a lotus and the legend Chakra- 
rikrama. It is unanimously believed that the figure inside the 
chakra represents the Chakrapnrusha of Vishnu who is bestowing on 
Chandragupta II three symbols of royal power, viz., prabhnlakli 
nfsaha iakti and mantra sakti i.c. the kingly virtues of authority, 
energy and counsel*. The symbology of this sc'ne becomes dearer 
in the light of data provided by the Abirbudbanya Sa'mbitii, a 
well-known text of the Paiicharatra Agama, which 'on the basis 

1 Ibid., p. 237. 

2 Viyn Parana. XLVII. 72-76. 

3 Kane, P. V. History of Dharmasastra, III, pp. 63 ff. 

4 Till recently only one specimen of this type yielded by the 
Havana hoard was known. Another specimen reportedly 
found at Madnnkola has, however, been recently published 
(JNSI, XXII, pp. 261 ff.) 

5 Altekar, Coinage, pp. 147 ff. ; Shivaramamurti, JNSI, XIII. 
Pt. II, pp. 180 ff.; Agrawala, V. S., JNSI, XVI, Pt. I pp. 97ff. 
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of the internal evidence bearing on the religious conditions poc- 
trayed in it should be assigned to the Gupta period From it 
we learn that Vishnu in the form of Chakra was held as the ideal of 
worship for kings desirous of obtaining universal sovereignty. 
In the words of Agrawala, it was “ a novel and dynamic interpreta¬ 
tion compatible with the polity of the times. According to the 
explanation given in the Sa'mhita, the human figure inside the Chakra 
is called Chakravarti both by the people and the wisemen. The 
king who worships him with a devout heart attains to the rank of 
a Chakravarti ruler in a short time. Those who wish a greater 
glory (vipuldm Jriyam) should worship the Chakravarti Purusha, 
but specially is this worship enjoined on kings. It was a new 
conception by which the PahcharJtra Bhagavatas utilized the 
tenets of their religion in the service of the state and thereby greatly 
influenced the political thought and ideals of kingly power during 
that period The Ahirbudhanya Sa'mhita dearly states that he 
who adores the Chakravarti Purusha becomes a Sarvabhauma or 
universal ruler in this world and also becomes a ruler in the other 
world. Any one who does not pay homage to this deity canaot 
attain to royalty.* It is indeed a wdcome addition to our know¬ 
ledge of the political philosophy of the imperial Guptas. 

Thus, we find that the Gupta rulers and their rivals, being the 
products of different religious traditions, followed different ideals. 
Now, the question arises how did this difference in their ideals 
influence, if at all, their mutual relations ? In this connection, 
the history of the Vakataka-Gupta relations provides a very inter¬ 
esting example. The Vakaraka rulers, as we have seen, were 
staunch Saivas. But Rudrascna II, the son of Frithvishena I 
and the husband of Prabhavatigupta, was an exception. 11c 
became a devotee of the lord Chakrapani, a form of Vishnu. He 
even claimed that he acquired abundance of glory through the 
favour of his god ( bhagavatas — Chakrapai.ib-prasad-opiirjjjiia-Sri- 


1 Agrawala, op. (it., p. 97 

2 Ibid., p. 99 f. 

3 Ibid. 
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samudajasja ). 1 Now, Rudrasena II flourished in a period when the 
Gupta influence on the Vika taka court was at its highest. That 
is why it is commonly believed that Rudrasena’s conversion t<> 
Bhagavatism was the result of the influence of his father-in-law, 
Chandragupta II. 2 But does this explanation not prove that the 
Gupta politics was not completely divorced from the personal 
faith of the emperor ? If it can be supposed that Chandragupta 
11 contracted the matrimonial alliance with the Vakatakas with an 
eye on the Saka kiogdom of western India*—a purely political 
motive—is it really too much to think that his influence which led 
Rudrasena II to give up the traditional faith of his family was politi¬ 
cal in nature ? In other words, is it not a case of a weaker partner 
of the alliance accepting the faith of the senior partner ? In this 
context it is also significant to note that till the conversion of 
Rudrasena II, the bulk of the state expenditure assigned for reli¬ 
gious purposes was utilized in the performance of the Vedic sacri¬ 
fices. On the other hand, during the period of the ascendancy of 
Vaishnavism in the Vakataka court, the Bhigavatas became its 
principle beneficieries. 4 5 It was due to such patronage, rendered 
possible by the political influence of the Guptas, that in the Gnpia 
age the geographical orbit of Vaishnavism extended remarkably 
on all sides.* 

1 Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 237. 

2 NHIP, p. 110 ; Jayaswal, Hist, hid., p. 99 f. 

3 Smith, JR AS, 1914, p. 324; PHAi, p. 555 ; NIIIP, p. 

4 Cf. Mirashi, Vdkntak* j Rajava'msa, pp. 72 ff. 

5 Note that the rulers of the Varman dynasty of Kimirup.i, 
which owed its origin to Samudragupta (infra, p.l 16), claimid 
to be staunch Vaishnavas. According to Yuan Chwang. 
Bhaskara was descended from Narayanadeva (Vishnu) 
(Watters, Travels, II, p. 185 f.). Baru in his Harshachanta 
describes this king as belonging to the Vaishnava familv 
(llarsbacbanta, pp. 211 ff.). Probably the Varmans ofMand.i- 
sor and the Vishnu brothers of the Eran inscriptions of 
105 G. E. , who also owed their royal glory to the Guptas, 
were Vaishnavas (Fleet, Corpus, III, pp. 76, 90). Were not 
thc Guptas more considerate to the families of Vaishnava 
affiliation ? 
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Here, let it be clearly understood that we are not suggesting 
that the Guptas forcibly imposed their faith upon their contem¬ 
poraries or fought wars with the specific purpose of enlarging the 
sphere of influence of their religion. Wc merely wish to point out 
that their political ideals were different from their main rivals and 
that, while dealing with them, they did not cease to think as the 
devotees of Vashnu. After all, when Skandagupta declared that 
he “ plucked and utilized the authority of his local representatives, 
who were so many Garudas, and used it as an antidote against the 
hostile kings, who were so many serpents, lifting up their hoods 
in pride and arrogance ” 1 was he not looking upon his enemies 
with the eyes of a Vaishnava ? Similarly, when Samudragupta 
chose Garuda, the ra ban a of Vishnu and the mythical enemy of 
the Napas, as the emblem of his family, was he not betraying the 
fact that while thinking of his Naga adversaries his attitude was 
coloured, however lightly, by his Bhagavata affiliations ? 
SAMUDRAGUPTA AND THE NAGAS 

The most important factor, however, which led Samudragupta 
to launch a campaign against the NSgas was the opportunity pro¬ 
vided by the internal disturbances in the Bharasiva and the Vaka¬ 
taka states which followed the deaths of Bhavanaga and Pravara- 
sena I. In the Vakataka family, the uncles of Rudrasena I refused 
to accept his claim to the throne and at least one of them, Sarvascna, 
succeeded in carving out a separate kingdom out of the parent 
empire. 2 It must have rendered the prospects of the merger of the 
Bharasiva and the Vakataka kingdoms, dreamt^by Bhavanaga and 
Pravarascna 1, 3 quite bleak. The hope was completely shattered 
when, after the death of BhavanSga, ambitious Naga princes like 
Nagasena, obviously a relation of the former, refused to let Rudra¬ 
sena I succeed his deceased maternal grandfather, though Rudra¬ 
sena I was apparently successful in acquiring some slices ot the 


1 Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 62. 

2 NH7P, p. 102 ; according to the Pur anas Pravarascna l 
had four sons and all of them became kings (DKA, p. 50;. 

3 Supra, Cli. II, pP- 88 ff- 
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Southern parts of the Bharasiva state as the continuous use of the 
biruda Bbavauaga daubitra for him in the V a kit aka documents and 
the tradition of the Tutranas, indicate. 1 2 3 The Bharasiva-Vakataka 
en/ea/e could have hardly survived the strain of these developments. 

Following the dictum of Kautilya and Manu that a ruler 
desirous cf enlarging his kingdom should take an advantage of the 
weakness of his enemy, Samudragupta exploited this splendid 
opportunity and launched a vigorous campaign against the Nagas, 
so vividly described in the 7th verse of his praiasti ; though it is 
also quite possible that they had provided some immdediate pro¬ 
vocation to him by trying to fish in the troubled water of internal 
Gupta politics and giving support to the factions hostile to him. 
The base of his campaign against the kings Nagasena of Padmavati, 
Ganapatinaga of Mathura, Achyuta of Ahichchhatra and the 
prince of the Kota family, seems to have been the city of 'Pushpa’ 
where he is said to have taken his pleasure, obviously after the 
successful completion of the operations. This city is usually 
identified with Pataliputra,* but Yuan Chwang informs us that 
Kusumapura or Pushpapura was one of the ancient names of 
Kanyakubja also.® The question arises : which of these two 
cities has been mentioned in the praiasti ? To us it appears that 
Harishena has referred to Kanyakubja and not Pataliputra. 
especially in view of the fact that Ahichchhatra, Mathura and Pad¬ 
mavati, situated respectively to its north-W’est, west and south-west 
were almost equidistant from it, not too far away—hardly 125 


1 Ibid. 

2 The identification of ‘ Pushpa ’ with Pataliputra depends 
upon the assumption that the latter was the capital of the 
imperial Guptas But there is absolutely no evidence in 
favour of such an assumption ( infra , Appendix. IV). It is 
actually one of the by-products of the generally accepted but 
altogether erroneous view that the Guptas originally belonged 
to Magadha (supra, Cb. II). Further, even if it is accepted 
that Pataliputra was the capital of the Gupta empire, its 
identification with * Pushpa ’ of the Allahabad record 
remains an unproved assumption. 

3 Watters, Travels, I, p. 341. 
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to 150 miles in each case. It seems that Samudragupta, to use the 
terminology of military scientists, operated on inner lines and, by 
a blitzkrieg, swiftly (kshanat) exterminated his three Naga enemies. 
Further, the context in which Harishena states that Samudragupta 
caused the capture of the prince of the Kota family by his armies, 
indicates that while the expedition against Nagasena, Achyuta 
and Ganapatinaga was led by him personally, a division of the 
imperial army, under the command of one of his generals, was 
sent to capture the prince of the Kotas. 1 2 This is the only campaign 
of Samudragupta, the outlines of which have come down to us ; 
but it is quite suflicient to show that as a general he had all the 
ingredients of a Napolcan in him. To a student of art of war 
bis strategy in this campaign reminds of the famous battles of the 
French Emperor at Austerlitz and Jena. 

SAMUDRAGUPTA AND THE V'AKATAKAS 

After the defeat of the Nagas, a trial of strength with the 
Vakatakas became an unavoidable eventuality. The Vakatakas, 
though a power of the Deccan, were dabbling in the politics of 
Aryivarta and Rudrasena I had succeeded in acquiring certain 
areas to the north of the Vindhyas, including perhaps Vidisi* 
a fact at which no imperial aspirant of the North could feel very 
happy. Unfortunately, the details of this struggle arc not known, 
but the available facts arc quite interesting. From the Eran ins¬ 
cription of Samudragupta we learn that at some stage of his career 
he made Kran (ancient Airikina) his direct personal possession— 

1 Aiyangar suggested that Achyuta, Nagasena and Gana¬ 
patinaga attacked Samudragupta in Pataliputra and the new 
king had to fight in his own capital against the confederacy 
of kings who challenged his accession (AISIHC, I, p. 218), 
w hile Jayaswal believed that at the time of the accession 
of Samudragupta, the Kotas were ruling at Pataliputra and 
it was by defeating them that Samudragupta seized the city 
(His/. Ind., p. 133). Both these suggestions arc apparently 
based on the a priori assumption that 1‘ushpa was identical 
with Pafaliputra and was the capital of the Gupta empire— 
a view which is, as we have shown elsewhere, quite 
untenable (infra, App. iv). 

2 Supra, Ch. II, p. 92 f. 
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which is the real meaning of the term svabhoga. 1 It was decidedly 
a very wise move on his part, for, from the point of view of a ruler 
of the North, Airikina occupied a very strategic position—both 
for the defence of the Gariga Valley as well as for exerting pressure 
on the rulers of the jungle area8 of Bundelkhand and of Malwa an<| 
the Deccan. It was due to its strategic location that it became 
the field of several important battles in ancient period.* It is 
not impossible that Samudragupta also fought a major war of 
his career in this field. Any way, his conquest of Eran and the 
expansion of the Gupta power up to the Vindhyas during his reign 
(as proved by the subjugation of the Kakas and some other 
people who belonged to the Sanchi region) are patent facts of his¬ 
tory and prove that he replaced the Vakatakas as the dominant 
power in this region. Viewed in this light, the suggestion of 
Dikshit, Jayaswai, and many others 1 2 3 that Rudradeva of the Allaha¬ 
bad record is no other than Rudrasena I of the Vakajaka royal 
house appears to be quite correct. Unfortunately Jayaswai vitia¬ 
ted it greatly by connecting it with his assumptions that Rudra- 
sena’s predecessor Pravarasena I was the lord paramount ol' 
almost whole of India, that Chandragupta I and Chandasena of 
the Kaumudi Mabotsava were identical, that Chandragupta I was 
merely a feudatory of the Vakatakas and that Samudragupta also 
started his career with the same status. 4 These assumptions were 

1 According to Aiyangar, “Anybody who governed a 
division in which Eran was an important city or evin the 
capital city, with (its) revenues allotted to him as assign¬ 
ment instead of salarv, would be entitled to describe it 
by the term svabhoga .” (Editorial Comment in JIH, XIV. 
p. 29; cf. Jayaswai, Hist. I„d., p. 141; Sharma, D., P1HC 
1956, p. 147 ; Sharma R. S., Ind. Tend., pp. 17-18.) 

2 Cf. Eran pillar inscription of Saka MahSkshatrapa Sridhar.i- 
varman (3rd cent. A. D.) which refers to a war fought at 
Eran (Mirashi, Corpus IV, Pr. II, pp. 605 ff.) and the pos¬ 
thumous inscription of Goparaja (510 A. D.) engraved on 
the same pillar, which mentions the famous battle of Eran 
in which Goparaja lost his life (Fleet, Corpus , III, p. 92.. 

3 Jayaswai, Hist. Ind., pp. 141 ff. ; Mookcrji, R. K., Cli, p. 
23. C f. also HUORT, IV, pp. 30-40 ; IHO, I, Pt. II, P . 254. 

4 Jayaswai, Hist. Ind. pp. 80-82. 
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severely criticised and rightly rejected 1 2 ; but the controversy which 
they started clouded with suspicion the basic suggestion i.e. the 
identification of Rudrascna I with Rudcradeva of the Allahabad 
record,* which shorn of the prejudices and presumptions of Jaya- 
swal, is quite logical and forceful. 3 The argument that Rudra¬ 
sena I cannot be identified with Rudradeva because the Vakackas 
were a power of the Deccan does not cut much ice, for, as we have 
seen the kingdom of Rudrascna I included some territories to the 
north of,the Vindhyas ; and Samudragupta, at this stage, was 
concerned only with former’s position as a power of the North. 
At any rate, the Gupta emperor was evidently not inclined to 
incorporate in his directly administered empire any territory to the 
south of the Vindhyas. So, he deprived Rudrasena I of his North 
Indian possessions only. No wonder, therefore, if Harishena has 
enumerated the Y aka taka king among the rulers of Aryavarta. 

The defeat of the Vakatakas at the hands of Samudragupta is 
further proved by the degradation of their political status. It is a 
well-known fact that after Pravarasena I no other king of the 
Vakataka family assumed the title of SamrSt, or any other imperial 
title. 4 Altekar thinks that as it was the proper performance of 


1 Altekar, 1C, IX, pp. 99-106 ; NHIP, pp. 103 ff; 

2 Raychaudhuri, PHAI, p. 533 ; Sircar, CA, p. 178; Mirashi, 
Vakataka Rajavamia, p. p. 26-27 ; Sircar has suggested ( PIHC, 
1944, p. 68) the identification of Rudradeva with the Wes¬ 
tern Kshatrapa Rudradaman II or his son Rudrascna III. 
But there is no evidence to show that Samudragupta actua¬ 
lly ruled over any part of the Saka state. Cithers have 
identified Rudradeva with the king of the same name known 
from his coins discovered at Kausambi (Chnttopadhyaya, 
EfJN/, p. 156, no. 81). But as the Guptas originally 
belonged to l’rayaga region, Kausambi must have been 
in their hands from the beginnings of their history. 

3 The description of Rudrasena as Rudradeva is not a hurdle 
in the proposed identification. Note that in one document 
Prithvisena I is described as Prithviraja (Mirashi, Vakafaka 
Rajavamia, pp. 206, 209). For other examples, sec Jayaswal, 
Hist. lad., p. 141. 

4 J. M. Nanavati has published a copper plate inscription in 
w hich the tide of Samrdt has been given to Rudrasena I 
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the Vajapeya sacrifice which entitled a king to adopt the title of 
Samrat, Rudrasena I who had not, like Pravarasena I, performed 
this sacrifice, could not assume that title. But is it really necessarv 
to assume that ancient Indian kings followed Sastric injunctions i n 
such matters scrupulously, especially when we know that the 
ancient texts are not unanimous on the connection of a royal title 
with a particular sacrifice ?' Yasodharman in both of his elaborate 
prasastis is not mentioned to have celebrated a Vajapeya, and yet 
he claims that in him “ the title of Samrat shines more than in any 
other, like a resplendent jewel set in good gold ”. s 

To justify his view that the non-assumption of the title of 
SamrSt did not involve any change in the status of the VikStakns, 
Altekar argues that the title of Maharaja, assumed by the successors 

( JOI, X, No. 4, p. 408). We brought it to the notice of 
Dr V. V. Mirashi who, somehow, missed it and failed to 
incorporate it among the records of the V&kitaka dynasty 
in his reccndy published works. We also drew his atten¬ 
tion to the fact that in this inscription not only the title of 
Samraf but all the usual epithets of Pravarasensa I arc given 
to Rudrasena I and ventured to suggest that this record 
(of which only the first plate is available and that too without 
the royal seal) was actually issued during the reign of 
Rudrasena I or any one of his successor, but by mistake 
the engraver inscribed the name of Rudrasena I at the place 
where he should have engraved the name of Pravarascna 1. 
Consequently, he discarded this plate and engraved his 
document on a new one. The evidence of this plate, there¬ 
fore, does not prove that Rudrasena I assumed the title of 
Samraf, as Nanavati suggests. In a letter addressed to 
us Mirashi admits that the position taken by us is ‘ quite 
correct’. 

1 According to the Aitareya Brabmana, the title of Samrii! 
could be assumed by the performer of the H.Jjasiiya. But 
in the Satapatba Brdhmarta the importance of the 

is limited by lowering it down to the position of an ordinary 
coronation while the performance of the Vajapeya is r< 
garded as necessary for the assumption of the title <>i 
Samrat (cf. Law, N. N., Aspects of slncient Indian Po/i'.. 
pp. 164, IT.; Spellman, Political Plteory of Ancient India- 
p. 173). 

2 Fleet Corpus, III, p. 146. 
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of Pravarascna 1, "did not at this time indicate any subordinate 
position in the Deccan, as it did in the Punjab. It was used even 

by independent rulers.” l 2 Quite true, but the title of Maharaja 

did not indicate imperial status either, which Pravarascna I had 
claimed for his dynasty. To insist that the Vakatakas were not 
aware of the difference in mere independence and imperial dignity 
would be argumentum bceuUmm, especially in view of the fact that 
not only did the Gupta kings of the North, but also the rulers of 
the South Indian dynasties, such as the Gahgas, Kadambas and the 
Pallavas recognise this distinction. At the most, it can be main¬ 
tained that the use of title of the Maharaja by the independent rulers 
of the Deccan made it psychologically easy for the Vakitakas to 
reconcile with the degraded position. 

According to Altckar “ if Rudradcva defeated by Samudra- 
gupta had belonged to the Vakataka dynasty,... The Allahabad 
record would have... described it in several verses or in a string 
of long compounds, and would certainly not have dismissed it 
merely in four letters.-” But in this epigraph, in each of the four 
categories, Harishena merely gives the names of the powers which 
were treated by the emperor in accordance with a particular policy, 
without giving any indication as to their status. He mentions 
third rate chieftains of the Deccan with the mighty Pallava rulers, 
the Bhirasiva ruler of Padmivati with several non-entities of the 
North and the almost insignificant Kakas and the Prarjunas with 
the powerful Yaudheyas and the Malavas. In the case of the rulers 
of ihe North-West, he mentions neither their names nor their 
states. In the first part of the document he no doubt devotes 
a verse to the campaign against the Nagas—probably because it was 
the first major adventure of his master—but even here he gives 
only the names of the kings exterminated, and nothing more about 
them. We, therefore, see no reason why it should be presumed 
that Harishena “ would have grown eloquent ” in referring to the 
defeat of Rudrascna I. 

1 N HIP, p. 106. 

2 Ibid, p. 104. 
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Altekar believes that ‘ if Rudrasena 1 died at the hands of 
Samudragupta in the battle of Kausambi, it is extremely unlikely 
that his son l’rithvishena would have selected, as the bride for his 
heirapparent, I’rabhavati, who was the grand-daughter of his enemy 
who had been instrumental in shortening his father’s life 1 but 
I lie marriage of l’rabhavatl with Rudrasena II took place in c. 
380 while the extermination of Rudradeva was an event of the early 
years of the reign of Samudragupta which commenced in c. 350. - 
Therefore, the two events were separated from each other by more 
than two decades. In politics such a period is quite sufficient to 
heal up the old wounds and create a new atmosphere of cordiality, 
especially when the initiative for the betterment of mutual relations 
comes from the more powerful party. 

The rejection of the theory of Vakataka-Gupta conflict during 
the reign of Samudragupta implies that while the Gupta emperor 
was encircling the Vakataka state by subjugating its northern, 
eastern and south-eastern neighbours, the Vakataka ruler slept 
over the new developments and did nothing to ward off the dan¬ 
gers to which his kingdom had been exposed. It also implies 
that Samudragupta was totally unaware of the dangers to which 
he was exposing.himself by penetrating deep in the South without 
bringing the Vakatakas within the sphere of his influence ; for. by 
virtue of his geographical position the Vakataka ruler could easily 
cut his lines of supply and communication by moving the Vakataka 
armies along the lower reaches of the Godavari and trap the Gupta 
emperor in Andhra, where the imperial armies, encircled by the 
hostile forces on all sides could be easily crushed. We do not know 
why we should attribute such naivety to one of the greatest con¬ 
querors of ancient India and why the Vakataka ruler be accused 
of being so incredibly negligent and complaceat. We, therefore. 

1 NHIP, p. 105. Jayaswal believed that Samudragupta 
exterminated Rudrasena I in a battle fought at Eran ( Hist- 
hid., p. 140 f.); Altekar has confused it with the battle o! 
Kausambi which, according to Jayaswal, was fought agajns 
the Nagas (ibid, p. 132 ) 
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feci that the fact that Samudragupta carried his victorious arm at 
least up to Karichi successfully is a strong proof of his earlier success 
against the Vakataka royal house without which a military 
adventure in the South could have proved a great disaster. 

The trial of strength between the Vakataka and Gupta forces 
took place probably at i : .ran, 1 2 3 where Samudragupta erected ‘some 
thing or other ’ mentioned in his epigraph found at this place-— 
probably the Vishnu temple the ruins of which are still visible— 
to mark his succes. 1 It is quite possible that the Kakas and other 
tribal people of Vidisa region hastily changed their allegiance to the 
Gupta emperor and rendered him some sort of help which earned 
them semi-independent status in the imperial structure. Further, 
it was perhaps the presence of the imperial armies in the Saftchi- 
Eran region which resulted in the vassalage of the neighbouring 
forest kingdoms of Bundelkhand. As regards the Vakatakas, 
they lost their North Indian possessions, imperial status and the 
ruling monarch, who was now succeeded by his son Prithvishena I. 
In the Deccan proper, however, they retained their independence, 
though it is quite reasonable to assume that they were expected to 
show an attitude of what we may call ‘respectful friendliness’ to 
the Gupta sovereign. Such alliances of rather undefined character 
are not completely unknown to Indian history. The friendship 
of Harsha with the kings of Valabhi and Kamarupa was of this 
nature. 

CONQUEST or BENGAL 

Some time after his victory over the Nagas and the Vakatakas, 
Samudragupta paid attention to the south-eastern part of the Garigii 
basin i.e. modern Bengal. As we have seen, for a power origina¬ 
ting in the middle Gahga Valley, geographically Bengal was one of 
the natural areas of expansion. Apart from that, there was the 
question of what we may call “ the access to the sea Till now 

1 Jayaswal, Hist, bid., p. 140. 

2 Fleet, Op. cit., pp. IB ff. 

3 Cunningham, quoted by Fleet in Corpus, 111, p. 20 ; Jayaswal, 
op. cit. 
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tltc Guptas were a land-locked power. Bur they could not aflord 
to remain in that condition for long. It was the period when India 
had brisk commercial relations with the Roman empire, Arabia, 
Egypt and Persia in the West and China, Indo-China, Burma, 
Malaya, Ceylon and other islands n the East and the South-East. 
As a matter of fact, a great deal of nation’s prosperity depended upon 
foreign trade. 1 2 3 In the west, besides the overland routes, there was 
the overseas route which had promoted the development of a 
large number oF ports on the west coast of the country. But 
the time was not yet ripe for the extension of the Gupta power in 
that direction ; for a thurst towards the west, without fully consoli¬ 
dating his position in the Gahga Valley, could have proved 
a disastcrous gamble. Samudragupta, therefore, had to put res¬ 
traint on his ambition and leave the task of bringing some ol the 
western parts within the sphere of Gupta influence to the initiative 
of his successor. But, meanwhile, he could undertake the project 
of the conquest of Bengal, which would have completed the uni¬ 
fication of the Gahga Valley and, additionally, given him * a window 
to the cast \ 

It is hardly necessary to stress the fact that in all periods of 
North Indian history, the city which controlled the mouth of the 
Gahga was commercially the most important, just as the city which 
controlled the gates of Euxine was commercially the most impor¬ 
tant io Hellas". Down almost to the end of the Hindu period, 
Tamralipti enjoyed this unique position. From this port there was 
regular sailing of vessels which either proceeded along the coast 
of Bengal and Burma or crossed the Bay of Bengal and made a 
direct voyage to Malaya peninsula and then to the East Indies and 
lndo-China and Chine beyond it or to Ceylon from where they 
proceeded to the East Indies or along the western coast of India 
up to Barygaza and perhaps even beyond it.* Further, it was 
connected by land-routes with the principal cities of Bengal and 

1 Maity, Eco. Life, pp. 128 ff. 

2 Majumdar, R. C. (Ed.), The History oj Bengal, I, p. 661. 

3 AlU, pp. 653-4. 
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other parts of eastern India. 1 Because of this happy geographical 
position at the meeting place of land and water communications, 
it became the emporium of vast trans-occanic trade of eastern and 
central provinces of North India. 5 

Bengal was connected with the Pacific countries and the various 
parts of India itself by a number of over land routes. One of 
these led through the passes of the Himalayas, past Sikkim and 
Chumbi Valley, to Tibet and China. 1 Then, there was the route 
which connected Pundravardhana with Kamarupa (which was 
noted for her textiles, sandal and agar//) and extended eastwards to 
South China through the hills of Assam and Manipur and Upper 


1 1-tsing, who landed at Tamralipti in 673 A. D., says that 
when he left the sea-port “ taking the road which goes 
straight to west ” many hundreds of merchants accompa¬ 
nied him in his journey to Bodh-Gaya. An eighth century 
inscription (EZ, II, p. 345) of a chief named Udayamana 
reveals that merchants from such distant places as Ayodhyi 
used to frequent the port of Tamralipti for purposes of 
trade. (Majumdar, op. cit., p. 663). 

2 Tamralipt is referred to in the Mabdva'mla (ix. 6., P. T. S. 
ed.) as TSmalitta and was perhaps identical with Gange, 
the great 4 market-town from where, according to the 
Periplus, pearls, muslins of finest sorts and other commodities 
were shipped to South India and Ceylon. Fa-hsien men¬ 
tions Tamralipti as a great emporium of trade and he him¬ 
self embarked for Ceylon on a big merchant vessel from this 
port (Giles, Travels oj Fa-bsiea, p. 66). Yuan Chwang 
notes that “ wonderful articles of value and gems arc 
collected here in abundance, and therefore the people of the 
country in general arc very rich ” (Beal, Records, II, pp. 
200-201). According to the Kalbd-sarit-sagara Tamralipta 
was pre-eminently the home of rich merchants, who carried 
on overseas trade with such distant countries as Lanka 
(Tawney’s trans. VI. 211) and Suvarnadvipa (ibid., III. 175) 
and used to propitiate the sea w ith jew els and other valuable 
articles to ensure safe voyages across (ibid., II. 72). 

3 The Periptns bears testimony to the fact that as early as the 
first century A. D. 44 raw silk, silk yarn and silk cloth ” came 
into Bengal from China and were re-exported to “ Damirica 
by way of the river Ganges It is quite possible that 
much of this stuff came along this line of the route (Majum¬ 
dar, op. cit.). 
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Burma. 1 2 It w as in use till the ninth century A. D., and was joined by 
another from Annam. For, the itinerary of Kia-Tan (785-tiii> 
A. D.) describes the land route from Tonkin to Magadha which 
passed through Kamarupa, Pundravardhana and Kajahgala.i 
The Kalba-saril-sagard also mentions merchants travelling fm m 
Pundravardhana to Pataliputra. The route which connected 
Tamralipti with Bodh-Gaya has already been noted. Lastly, there 
was the overland route that ran southwards along the coast of 
KaJinga to the South Indian peninsula. 3 

It is quite evident that if Samudragupta, and for that mallei 
any other imperial aspirant of the middle Gang* Valley, was alive 
to the economic necessities of his empire and wanted to have a 
share in this flourishing international trade, he could not have 
delayed for long the conquest of Bengal, including its Deltaic 
region in which the famous port of Tamralipti was situated. (>f 
course, there is no direct evidence to prove that Samudragupta 
did think in these terms and was guided by a desire to impose his 
protection over the trade routes mentioned above, but the fact that 
the foreign policy of all the great contemporary empires was con¬ 
ditioned, to a great extent, by the economic considerations, suggests 
that the Indian emperor w ho was in constant touch with his foreign 
counterparts, was also alive to the demands of trade and commerce 
of his empire. If the contemporary Chinese rulers were trying 
to keep Central Asia in their control for the sake of trade with the 
western world, the Iranians and the Kushanas were fighting for the 
control of the 'silk-route’ and the Romans were interested in keeping 


1 This is testified by the famous report which Chang-Kin', 
the Chinese ambassador to the Yueh-Chi country, submitted 
in 126 B. C. VC hen he was in Bactria, he was surprised 
find there silk and bamboo which came from the Chinee 
provinces of Yunnan and Szechwan. On enquiry he v 
told that these products were carried from South China ;•> 
Afgnnistan by caravans across the rich and powerful coi*i> 
try of India. (Majumdar, op. tit., p. 662). 

2 Ibid., pp. 662-63. 

3 Ibid., p. 663. 
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the eastern trade routes safe, 1 2 3 one wonders why it should be 
doubted that Samudragupta had the economic interest of his nas¬ 
cent empire in mind when he violently exterminated Nlgadatta 
who, according to Sircar, was probably the ruler of Pundravardhana 
region of North Bengal and an ancestor of the viceroys of the later 
imperial Guptas whose names end in D.itta,* and Chindravarman. 
usually identified with the king Chandravarman of the Susunii 
incription of West Bengal. In any case, it is an indubitable fact 
that Samudragupta succeeded in bringing the greater part of Bengal 
in his control, for, we know that Samatata (S. E. Bengal), Davika 
(in the Nowgong District of Assam) and Kamarupa (Upper Assam) 
were the frontier states of his empire. Further, in case our sugges¬ 
tion regarding his identification with the king * Chandra ' of the 
Meharauli record is correct,* it is interesting to note that in this 
epigraph also he is given the credit of defeating a confederacy of 
the Vaiiga people. May be, the leader of this revolt, which was 
crushed by him, was Balavarmm who, if his name ending in 
Varman is any indication, might have been a relation of Chandra¬ 
varman. 4 If so, he organised this revolt obviously some time 
after the extermination of his predecessor Chandravarmin. Or, 
was he the predecessor of Chandravcrmin, and it was the latter 
who organised the revolt against the establishment of Gupta 
suzerainty in Bengal P We prefer the second alternative because if 
Chandravarman led a revolt in Bengal after the establishment of the 
Gupta rule in that region, the * surprising ’ influence of the 

1 Ghirshman, Iran, p. 260. 

2 PIUC, 1944, p. 78. 

3 Vide App. ii of this chapter. 

4 The identification of Balavarmm of the Allahabad record 
with the king Balavannan of Kamarupa (Vasu, N. N., 
Social Hist, of Kamarupa, I, p. 141 ; Dikshit, K. N., POC., 
1920, I, p. cxxiv ; Bhattasali, N. K., !HQ, XXI, pp. 19 ff.) 
is altogether untenable (PHAI, p. 534 ; Chaudhury, P. C., 
TheHistorj of the Civilisation of the People of Assam, p. 143). 
As Kamarupa has been included among the pratjanta 
states, its king could not have been one of those rulers who 
were esxterminated by the Gupta emperor. 
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Kauiambl style on the script of his Susunia inscription 1 2 3 becomes 
explicable. 

THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENCE 
Samudragupta’s campaign in Aryivarta made him the master 
of the whole of the Ganga valley including the territory lying to 
the east of the river Charmanavatl and extending at least up to Kran 
in the South. This vast region became the 4 core ’ or the 4 heart¬ 
land ’ of the empire. In order to make it safe and secure, Samudra- 
gupta encircled it by a ring of tributary states enumerated in the 
third list in his pralasti. As we have shown elsewhere, it is not 
necessary to assume that all the states included in this category 
were subjugated after the formation of the central core 4 ; it is quite 
possible that the tribal states of the Punjab , Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh agreed to gratify his imperious commands sometime 
after his successful operations against the N5gas, while the tribal 
people of Vidisi and the afavika rulers realized this necessity 
when he became firmly entrenched at Airikina. As regards the 
pratyanta * monarchical states, Samatata, Davaka and Kamarupa 

1 Dani, Indian Palaeography, p. 102. 

2 Infra, App. ii, pp. 156 ff. 

3 The words Amta and Pracha'mta occur in the edicts of Asoka 
and represent 44 the neighbouring and mutually contiguous 
unconquered or unannexed states, as well as the utmost 
limit to which ASoka's dutas, envoys and ambassadors 
were able to go either to do hutnanitarrian works (R. K. II) 
or to propagate the noble message of Dhamma (R. h. XIII) 
or in another sense, the 4 borderers, frontagers ’ (liarua, 
B. M., Inscriptions of Asoka, Pt. II, p. 230). According to 
Rajovada jataka, however, 4 pachchantabhf/im ’ is the border¬ 
land, outermost zone or frontier region of a kingdom, and 

pachchantasima is the boundary between it and the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdom ’ {Ibid., p. 229). The Arthatdstra (I. 10-id) 
enjoins the king to place the an/as in charge of antapdnts. 
Kalidasa uses the term pratyanta in the sense of a frontier 
province of a kingdom (Kaghuvamia, IV, 26). and the 
AmarakoSa in the sense of a nilcchchha country. As 
the rulers of the pratyanta states paid all kinds of taxes to 
Samudragupta, in the Allahabad prasasti the term appears 
to have been used in the sense in which it occurs in the 
Rajovada jataka an the Raghnramsa. 
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must have become submissive only after he succeeded io exter¬ 
minating the rulers of Bengal while the northern states of Nepala 
and Karttripura* might have yielded even earlier, though it is not 
certain. 

The factors which led Samudragupta to adopt a milder policy 
towards these states arc not far to seek. Firstly, the ethnic com¬ 
position, socio-political traditions and economic system of the 
tribal state were* somewhat different from those of the people of the 
Ganga Vajky. Therefore, their complete absorption in the empire 
would haif created more problems than the new imperial structure 
could sustain. As regards the pratjanta monarchical states, they 
were perhaps not yet regarded as completely within the pale of 
Aryan civilization. In the Amara/usa, probably a work of the 
Gupta period, a pratjanta state is defined as a rnUcbchha country.* 


1 Karttripura has been variously dentified with Kartarpur 
in Jalandhar District, the territory of the Katuria or Katvur 
raj of Kumaun, Garhwal and Rohil Khand and Kahror, 
between Multan and Lohni (EHl, 302 fn ; JR AS', 1898, 
p. 198; El, XIII, p. 114; IHQ, I, p. 257; PHAl, p. 544). 
Powell-Price suggests ‘ some sort of connection between the 
Kunindas and the Katyuts (JUPHS , 1945, pp. 217 ff.) But 
none of these suggestion are regarded as satisfactory (CA, 
p. 8). In this connection it is interesting to note that Yuan 
Chwang refers to an anti-Buddhist dynasty of ‘ Kritjya ’ 
kings which came into power in Kashmir after Kanishka 
I, was ousted from the country by Himtala of Tokhara 
country, but succeeded in reinstating itself with the result 
that at Yuan Chwang’s time the country had no faith in 
Buddhism (Watters, Travels, 1, pp. 278-79). It is not im¬ 
possible that Karttripura was the capital of this dynasty and 
the name * Karttri ’ has become slightly corrupted in its 
Chinese rendering. The suggestion gets some confirmation 
from the statement of the AMMK according to which 
Samudragupta carried his victorious arms up to the gates 
of Kashmir. (Jayaswal, IHI, p. 98). Cf. also the legend 
according to which Matrigupta was appointed viceroy 
of Kashmir by Vikramaditya ( Rajatarnnpini, HI ). I.et 
us, however, frankly admit that the evidence cited by us do 
not prove the point conclusively. 

2 Pra/j antomlichcbhadela b syat. 
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If this definition is an indication of the contemporary attitude, it 
may suggest why a king of Aryavarta was not interested in incor¬ 
porating these states in the * heartland ’ of his empire. But behind 
perhaps all these factors was the powerful hand of geography. 
It is quite remarkable to note that while almost all the states which 
lost their rulers and were incorporated in the empire, belonged t> > 
the Gahga Valley, a region which constitutes the most important 
area of attraction for civilized communities and is not divided into 
small units by physical harriers—actually it is possible to travel 
from the Delta to the Divide region without coming across a single 
hillock—the states enumerated in the third list of the [>r a !asti were 
mostly, if not all, situated in south-eastern Bengal, Brahmaputra 
Velley, Marwar, Lower Sindh and the Jungle tracts of Bundcl- 
khand—the regions which, from geographical point of view, fall 
in the category of the areas of relative isolation or at Isde sac.' 1 lire 
one finds a fine co-relation of geography with politics : the areas 
which presented no geographical barriers and could easily be re¬ 
tained were incorporated in the empire while those which were 
difficult to conquer and still more difficult to retain w'ere brouglir 
within the sphere of Gupta influence, usually without disturbing 
their existing system of administration and government. The 
latter policy was more or less analogous with the doctrine of 
dharmavij ay a as enunciated in the ancient texts 1 2 * 4 and it is qu im¬ 
possible that Samudragupta felt that he was treating these states 
in accordance with the rules of righteous conquest. But docs it 
not prove that the theory of dharmavij ay a itself was the idealizat'un 


1 Subbarao. B., T/je Personality of India, pp. 11 fl". 

2 Kautilya, Arthasastra, Xll, I, 382. Ancient Indian authorities 
usually prescribe that the conqueror should not uproot the 

defeated royal family, although some texts allow him to <li> 

so if it is of ignoble birth. ( cf. Arthasastra, VII, 16, 313 : 
Mann, VII. 202-203 ; Vishnu Dharmasutra, III. 42. 47-49 . 
111. 30). It shows that in case of dharmavijaya, the conqu¬ 
ered state usually retained its own king, institutions- ami 
organisation of government (Kane, l*. V., History /■:' 
Dbarmasdslra, III, p. 71). 
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■of the limitations imposed by geography upon ancient Indian 
conquerors—a case of a virtue made out of necessity? Otherwise, 
how can it be explained that Samudragupta, who was so magna¬ 
nimous towards these states, proved himself an asurai'ijojiu in the 
Ganga basin ? 

The question whether the states enumerated in the third list 
accepted the overlordship of the Gupta emperor voluntarily or he 
had to undertake military expeditions against them, has been left 
unanswered by Harishena. His statement that they gratified the 
commands of his master * by giving all kinds of taxes and obeying 
his orders and coming to perform obeisance ’ may be subjected 
to both the interpretations. But, perhaps it is basically wrong to 
assume that the modus operaudi of the policy of Samudragupta was 
the same in the case of such a large number of states. The nature 
of the challenge which these states threw to his statesmanship must 
have differed according to the circumstances and conditions in 
which they were placed and his response must have differed accord- 
ingly. In the initial stages of his empire-building activities, when 
he had yet to emerge as the supreme ruler of Aryavarta, he must 
have moved very cautiously. It is quite possible that at that time 
he tried to cultivate friendship with the tribal peoples of the Punjab 
and Rajasthan who, being situated beyond the Naga kingdoms 
were, according to the mandala doctrine of inter-state relations, his 
natural friends ( mitras ) ; and later on, when he became undisputed 
master of Aryavarta, he reduced his erstwhile friends to the status 
of his subordinate allies. May be, in some cases he had to exert 
some pressure to bring these lovers of freedom to their senses, as 
he might have put it. It is also quite possible that some of the 
tribal states offered voluntary submission and rendered him some 
help against the neighbouring kings or against those to whom at 
that time they were owing their allegiance. The Kakas and other 
tribes of the VidiSa won semi-independent status in the imperial 
organisation, which was not at all commensurate with their power, 
probably by this policy. 

In some of the states of the third category, Samudragupta appears 
to have followed the policy of setting up his own partisans as their 
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rulers. For example, Pushyavarman who was, according to the 
epigraphic and literary records, the first ruler of the ‘ Varman ’ 
family of Kamarupa and whose accession is placed about 350 or 
355 A. D.,' appears to have been ‘ one of the many petty local 
chiefs ’, who 1 2 3 4 was placed as the ruler of the whole kingdom by the 
Gupta emperor \ 1 6 The contemporaneity of Pushvavarman with 
Samudragupta and the subordination of the former to the latter 
is further proved by the fact that 4 Pushyavarman, out of devotion 
and loyalty to his overlord and patron, named his son and dau¬ 
ghter-in-law after the great emperor and empress \ 3 An anal- 
ogus instance is provided by the history of the Gaiiga kings.* From 
ancient times Kamarupa was famous for her textiles, sandal and 
aganfi and the land-routes from South China and Annam passed 
through it.* Samudragupta evidently realized the economic 
importance of the region and placed it in charge of one of his loyal 
feudatory chiefs. 7 


1 Chaudhury, P. C., The History of Civilisation of the People 
of Assam, p. 146 ; Majumdar, R. C., CA, p. 89. 

2 CA, p. 90. It is not necessary to assume, as some scholars 
have done, that Pushyavarman originally belonged to 
Central India (Nath R. M., Background of Assamese Culture , 
pp. 32-3) or Punjab (Barua, B. M„ IHQ, XXIII, pp. 200 il.\ 
In this connection we may refer to the description of 
Raghus digvijaya in Kalidasa's K aghuva'msa (IV. 81-34) w hich 
states that when Raghu crossed the river Lauhitya, the 
lord of Pragjyotisha began to tremble in fear. The king 
of Kamarupa, who had successfully withstood other con¬ 
querors, paid homage to Raghu and worshipped the shallow 
of his feet with offerings of (lowers, consisting of precious 
stones. 

3 CA, p. 90. 

4 The Gahga king Ayyavarman, who was installed on the 
throne by the Pallava king Simhavarman, named his son 
Madhava Siriihavarma. 

5 Arthaiastra, II. II. 

6 Supra, p. 109 f. 

7 The effective hold of the Guptas on Kamarupa is indicated 
by the currency of the Gupta era in this kingdom for.nearly 
five hundred years. It may be noted that Kalidasa mentions 
that Raghu’s son Aja selected the king of Kamarupa as his 
best man in his marriage with Indumati. 
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Samudragupta appears to have helped in the establishment 
of a royal house at Dasapura also. The four records of the ruling 
family of this region have disclosed the names of its five kings. 
The dates of the first two of them viz. Jayavarman and Siriiha- 
varman are not known, but as the third and the fourth kings— 
Naravarman 1 2 and Visvavarman*—were ruling respectively in 404 
and 423 A. D., the dynasty most probably came into existence about 
355 A. D. It was precisely the period when Samudragupta was 
re-organising the political set up of North India. It, therefore, 
becomes quite likely that the ruling house of Dasapura owed its 
origin to Samudragupta. Here it is interesting to note that the 
hoards of the silver coins of the Western Kshatrapas found at 
Sarvania (Banswara, Rajasthan), 3 SSnchi. 4 and Gondarmau (Bho¬ 
pal) 5 6 show that probably the Kshatrapas ceased to exist in those 
parts of the country by the year 273$akaera (=351 A. D.) or imme¬ 
diately after it, for, the latest coins available in the Sarvania hoard 
is dated 273, in the Sanchl hoard 272 and m the Gondarmau hoard 
270. The combined testimony of the Varman epigraphs and these 
hoards, thus,indicates that the Varmans replaced the Kshatrapas 
in Mahva in early years of the reign of Samudragupta, 
presumhly with his help.® A literary tradition affirms that 

1 Two stone inscriptions of Naravarman have been found. 
One was discovered at Mandasor and is dated in the Malava 
year 460 (El, XII, p. 315, 321 ; XIV, p. 371) and ihe 
second was found at Bihar Kotra and is dated in ihe Malava 
year 476 (El, XXVI p. 130; JDORS, XXIX, p. 127). 

2 An inscription of Visvavarman was found at Gangadhnr, 
near Jhalawar. It is dated in Malava year 480 (Fleet, Corpus, 
III, p. 72). 

3 AM. ^IR. 1913-14, p. 245. 

4 Catalog!" of Sail'bi Archaeological Museum, pp. 61 if. 

5 Irnl/JH Archaeology — A Renew, 1954-55, p. 63. 

6 It is quite possible that Sarva Bhattaraka, whose coins have 
l>cen found throughout Surashtra and Gujarat and in the north 
as far as Pushkar near Ajmer, ruled sometime in the period 
from 351 to 364 A. D. when the fortunes of the Kshatrapas 
were at a low ebb and they were unable to issue any coins 
except for some lead pieces (Nl IIP, p. 61). The coins of 
Sana resemble those of the Kshatrapas in fabric and type 
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Chandragupta II appeared at the Kavyakdra examination before the 
litcrateurs of the city of Ujjayini. 1 If it is a fact, he did so most pro¬ 
bably when he was a prince, and not the emperor. It may also 
he regarded as an indication of the fact that Ujjayioi region of 
Malwa formed a part of the empire of Samudragupta. Most likely 
it was included in the subject kingdom of Dasapura. 

Against the view'that the Varmans owed their origin to Samudr.i- 
gupta, it may be argued that while there is nothing in the records 
of the Varman kings to show that the first four of them accepted 
the overlordship of the Guptas, the use of the Malava era by them 
goes against such an assumption. It may,.however, be remembered 
that while the use of the Gupta era did indicate, especially during 
the heyday of the Gupta glory, the acceptance of the suzerainty 
of the Guptas, the use of a different era did not necessarily mean 
independence from their authority. It merely proved the popu¬ 
larity of that particular era in the region concerned. It may he 
noted that even in the inscription of Bandhuvarman* (436 A. D.), 
the fifth of the Varman rulers of Dasapura, who was definitely sub¬ 
ordinate to Kumaragupta I, the Malava era has been used and not 
the era of the Guptas. As regards the description of Jayavarman 
and Simhavarman ‘as if they were independent kings ’, it may be 
pointed out that the same thing applies to the description of Nar.i- 
varman and Visvavarman. But if the Malavas were a subordinate 
tribe to the Guptas and if Chandragupta II conquered the Sakas 
of western India, Dasapura must have been subject to his authority 
w hatever the nature of the description of its ruling chiefs. And, if 
Naravarman and Visvavarman, who were the contemporaries of 
Chandragupta II, were subordinate to the imperial authority, what 
is there to assume that Jayavarman and Sirhhavarman, the first 

except for the substitution of a trident in place of a hill with 
crescent. They contain the legend Rdjilo Mahaksbatart;/'. 
Paramadilyabbakla Mahasamanta Sri Sana Whattaraka (c!\ 
UIQ, IV, pp. 453 ff.; Uaratiya Vidya, XVIII, pp. 83 ff.) 

1 Kivyamima'msii, p. 55 quoted by Mirashi in Vakdtaka Rdj.i- 
ra'ms'a, p. 78. 

2 Mandasor inscription of the Malava years 493 and 529 
(Fleet, Corpus, III, pp. 79 ff. ; 1C, III, pp. 379 ff.). 
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two kings of the dynasty, were independent rulers? We, therefore, 
regard it a very reasonable assumption that they were also the sub¬ 
ordinate allies of the Guptas, and Jayavarman, the first king of the 
dynasty like l’ushyavarman of Kamarupa, owed his royal glory to 
the Gupta emperor. 1 2 

LURE OF THE DECCAN 
DATF. or THE KALINCA EXPEDITION 

During his career of more than two decades, Samudragupta 
invaded India south of the Vindhyas perhaps more than once. 1 
The chronology of his southern campaigns is not known, but the 
date of the expedition sent to Kalinga may, perhaps, be accurately 
determined. From the Mabavamia wc learn that the Kalinga 
princess Hemamala had to fly from her country with the tooth 
relic of the Buddha in her possession for the safety of the latter 
because of the invasion of the Yavana Rakta Bahu. She arrived 
safely in Ceylon with the precious relic in the 9th year of the reign 
of the king Srimcghavarna (that is in 361 A. D.) 3 4 who built 
for the relic a shrine in the Mahavihara and instituted an annual 
festival in its honour.* The pilgrim I : a-hsien who was in Ceylon 
in the year 412 A. D., has described the annual tooth-fcatival as 
he saw it 5 6 and has refereed to the * shrine that has been built to 
receive a tooth of the Buddha.’* Thus, from the Ceylonese tra¬ 
dition we learn that a year or two earlier than 361 A. D., i.e. in 
c. 359-60 A. D., Kalinga had to face a terrible invasion. In the 
present state of our knowledge of the history of the period, it is 

1 An inscription of the year 428 of an unspecified era (Malawi 
era ?) found at Bijayagdh mentions Vishnuvardhana, a king 
of the Varlka tribe. He is described as the son of Yasovar- 
dhana, grandson of Yasorata and great-grandson of 
Vyaghrarata. Fleet lielievcd that he was a feudatory of 
Samudragupta ( Corpus , 111, p. 252 f.). 

2 Infra, p. 126 f. 

3 Fur the date of Srimcghavarna sec Geiger, Mnhavarnsa 
F.ng. Trans., p. xxxix. 

4 Aiyangar, S. K., AISIHC, I, p. 231 f. 

5 (iiles, H. A., Tlx Trarth of \ : a-hiitn, />.70, f. 

6 Ibid., p. 69. 
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difficult not to identify it with the Kalinga invasion of Samudra- 
gupta, which, in any case, must have taken place some years after 
his accession in c. 350 A. D. 1 

DECCAN POLICY OF SAML'DRAGL'PTA 

The most remarkable fact about the southern adventures of 
Snmudragupta is the policy of the capture and then liberation and 
reinstatement of the conquered kings. It has led many scholars 
to believe that the expedition across the Vindhyas was in the nature 
of a diii'Jtija or Agvamedha campaign and, therefore, the question 
of the capitulation of the conquered territories did not arise*. But 
the suggestion is not tenable. One wonders why only his 
southern compaign should be regarded as falling in this category; 
and if it is to be assumed that all of his campaigns were under¬ 
taken with this purpose*, one fails to explain why the traditional 
policy of dharmavijaja w as not adopted tow ards all the states lie 
conquered. It is indeed difficult to imagine that a political realist 
like Samudragupta spent so much energy of his infant empire 
merely to comply with the Sastric rules regarding the performance 
of the Asvamedha. \X'c, therefore, do not think it likely that he 
undertook his various compaigns with a view to celebrating an 
Asvamedha; most probably the Asvamedha was performed 
towards the close of his reign as a fitting symbol to signalize the 
wonderful results achieved by arduous military campaigns of 
a long life. 4 


1. The use of the word ‘ Yavana ’ for the invader need not 
trouble us. If his invasion proved to be of a destructive charac¬ 
ter,the Buddhists would naturally have called him a Yavana. 
It is also quite possible that the commander of the expedition 
sent to Kalinga was of Yavana extraction. It may lx noted 
that ‘ Bilbo ’ ending names were more popular in Ceylon 
than in India. It may suggest that the name of the invader 
has not been correctly handed dow n to us. 

2 Bancrji, R. D., AIG, p. 18; Hcras, H., quoted with approval 
bv Gokhalc in his Samudraiupla, p. 48. 

3 Aiyangnr, S. K., AISlllC, 1., p. 226. 

4 cf. NU1P, p. 153. 
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According to Jayaswal ‘Samudragupta's sole objective in the 
South was the Pallava army’ which could Ivecomc a source of 
greatest danger to the Gupta kingdom, had the Pallavas from the 
South and the Vakatakas from Bundelkhand invaded Bihar'. The 
theory, however, is completely untenable. It rests upon the 
unproved assumption that the Pallavas were a junior branch of the 
Vikataka dynasty. If it was so, one may ask what did the 
VakStak as do when the Gupta emperor threatened the security of 
the l’allava kingdom ? The suggestion that Samudragupta 

'descended swiftly_straight into Veiigi’ (which we are asked 

to believe, was the old capital of the Pallavas,) and then ‘hurried 
back’ to his kingdom after accomplishing his aim without giving 
sufficient time to the Vakatakas to check him 1 2 is too naive to be 
accepted. No conqueror of the North could hope to win over 
the distant southern powers to his side by such hide and seek 
methods 3 4 . 

GEOGRAPHICAL DIFFICULTIES AND LURE OF THE DF.CCAN WEALTH 
Nature has cut the Peninsular India into many small isolated 
compartments many of them with poor resources and difficulty 
of communication. In the Deccan proper, due to the spurs run¬ 
ning from west to east, in between which flow the rivers Goda¬ 
vari, Krishna and Kaveri etc., a north to south advance of a 
large army is almost impossible', an important exception being the 

1 Jayaswal, K. P., i list. Imi, p. 136. 

2 Ibid., p. 136 f. 

3 From the Muslim sources we learn that the return marcli of 
Malik Kafur from Madura to Delhi took six months (K. S. 
Lai, History of tht Khajis, p. 213). It may, therefore, be 
assumed that the return march of the Gupta army from 
Pallava kingdom to the imperial capital would had 
taken about four months and, taking into consideration 
the time consumed in the conquest of the enemy states, 
the whole march from and to the capital could not have 
been of less than a year. Obviously such a campaiga could 
not have been as swift as Jayaswal asks us to assume. 

4 Sarkar, J., Military History of India, p. 3. A conqueror 
coming from France encounters the same difficulty in Spain, 
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eastern coastal belt. In the northern part of the country, cavalry 
forces can easily sweap—as they have done age after age in the 
past—from the Khaibar pass via Delhi to Bengal, without 
meeting with any natural obstacle. Not so in the Deccan; here 
the national resistance can be, and has often been, more obstinate 
and successful 1 . Consequently, the empire-builders of the Gatiga 
Valley could only rarely establish their authority over it on a 
secure footing. But at the same time they could hardly resist 
the temptation of helping themselves with the immense wealth 
which the people of the South used to accumlate by their 
maritime trade. The inter-action of these twin factors, 
geographical difficulties and the lure of the wealth of the southern 
states, determined their general policy towards the South—the 
policy of sending plundering expeditions to it without annexing 
its conquered kingdoms to their empires. In the pre-Christian 
era, the king Khiravela of Kalinga claimed to have invaded 
the Pandya kingdom in order to bring, among other things, 
’jewels, rubies as well as numerous pearls in hundreds'.- 
In the later days, ‘the very fine and great pearls’ of the Pandya 
kingdom (M’abar of Muslim chroniclers) were referred by 
Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller who visited India towards 
the close of the thirteenth century* and lured Malik Kafur into 
that realm only a few years later. 


in which Peninsula, exactly like the Deccan, long parallel 
mountain chains (called sierras) run west to east. An army 
from France after crossing the Pyrenees can reach any city 
in the south only after painful climbing up and dismounting 
from several hilly barriers on the way {ibid, fn. 1). 

1 Cf. Panikkar, K. M„ Geo&. Par/, p. 26 f. 

2 El, XX, p. 88. 

3 Lai, K. S. op. tit, p. 186. A great many writers and trave¬ 
llers of the mediaeval period such as Vas>af, Marco Pnln, 
Shihabuddin Abdul Abbas Ahmad, Amir Khusrau, B.irani. 
Ferishtah and Abdurrajiq speak of the enormous wealth uf 
the South Indian kingdoms {ibid.). 
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The classic exposition of the attitude of the northern conquerors 
towards the South is provided by the instructions which, kafur, 
the Khalji general received from his imperial master. Speaking 
of the treatment to be meted out to the Rai of Warangal, the 
Sultan advised his general that if the Rai consented to surrender 
his treasures and elephants and also agreed to pay a yearly tribute 
thereafter, he was not to insist for more, lest the Rai should be 
forced into desperate resistence. Further, the imperial commander 
was advised not to insist that the Rai should wait on him and in 
no ease was he to bring the Rai with him to Delhi*. Many 
emperors of the North tried to deviate from this policy, but what 
they earned was their own ruin 1 2 . 

Studied against the background of this historcial experience of 
the north Indian conquerors, the southern policy of Samudra- 
gupta acquires a new meaning. That it was also conditioned by 
the aforesaid factors, can hardly be doubted. The geographical 
difficulties could not have been lesser in the fourth century A. D.; 
actually Fa-hsicn, the Chinese pilgrim, who travelled in India from 
A. D. 399 to 414, testifies that at that time the roads of the Deccan 
were ‘difficult’, so much so that he himself went to Ceylon by the 
sea-route 3 . But at the same time the lure of the immense wealth 
which the people of the South had accumulated in the course of 
centuries was also there. It is significant that in the R oghura'msa 
of Kalidasa, who composed this epic probably towards the 


1 Ibid. p. 194 

2 In the ancient period, the Mauryas tried to incorporate 
the Deccan in their empire, but succeeded only for a very 
brief period. In the mediaeval period the Tughluqs made 
a similar attempt but soon the facts of geography asserted 
ihcmsclvcs, the upper tableland of the Deccan being orga¬ 
nised under the Bahmani kings and the lower tableland 
being organised under the Vijayanagar emperors. In 
the last decade of the 16th century the Mughals, under 
Akbar, once again tried to make the policy of annexation 
a success, but over a century later tnc empire was ‘still 
fighting in the Deccan’ (Panikkar, op. cil., p. 27). 

3 Giles, H. A., The Travels of Va-ltsien, p. 63. 
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close of ihe fourth century A. D. 1 , the king Raghu, though a 
dbannavijaym in Kalingn, deprives the ruler of the Pinilyas of the 
entire hoard of pearls fished from the Tamraparni and the Indian 
Ocean* and exacts tribute from the kings of Aparanta 3 . It is also 
a very interesting fact that the kingdoms of the South that the 
Gupta emperor humbled were, almost all, situated in the eastern 
part of the Peninsula and the Malabar coast*—the region from 
which most of the Roman coins of the first four centuries of the 


1 Infra, App. vi of this Chapter. 

2 Kagbuva'mla, IV. 50 

3 Ibid., IV, 58. 

4 An idea of the area covered by the southern expeditions of 
Samudragupta mav be formed by the location of the Deccan 
states conquered by him. Of them, the location of 
Kosala (Raipur, Bilaspur and Sambalpur Districts), l’ish- 
tapura (Pitnipuram in the Godivari District), Kanchi 
(Conjeevaram in the Chingleput District) and Veiigi (Pcdda- 
Vcgi, 7 miles north of Ellore between the Krishna anil 
the Godavari) was never in any doubt and of Palakka 
(in Nellorc District), Erandapalla (Erandapali, near 
Chicacole on the coast of Orissa) and Devarashtra (in the 
Vizagapatam District) has been rendered almost certain by 
the researches of Smith ( JRAS , 1905, p. 29) and Dubrcuil 
(/iHD , pp. 58 ff). Nothing definite is known about Ava- 
mukta and Kusthalapura which could lead to their identi¬ 
fication. As regards Mahakantara. some scholars identify 
its ruler Vyaghararaja with the king Vyaghradeva who is 
mentioned in the Nachne-ki-Talai and Ganj inscription as 
the feudatory of the Vakataka ruler Prithvishena, some 
others identify him with the prince Vyaghra of the Uchchha- 
kalpa dynasty, while many others believe that the prince 
Vyaghra of the Uchchhakalpa dynasty as well as Yv.i- 
ghra, the Vakataka feudatory, both arc identical with the 
king Vyaghra of the Allahabad record. But the king 
Vyaghradeva of Nachne-ki-Talai and Ganj inscriptions, 
who was in all probability identical with the Uchchhakalpt 
Vyaghra, most probably flourished in the fifth century 
A. D. and was a feudatory of the Vakataka king Prithvi¬ 
shena 11 (Mirashi, V. V., Studies in Indo/ogy, II pp. 167 li.i 
infra, Ch. V). The Vyaghra of Mahakantara was perhaps 
an otherwise unknown king of Orissa who ruled in the 
Jcypore forest region which is referred to as Mahavann. 
a synonym of Mahakantara in an old inscription 
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Christian era are found 1 . It obviously means that these regions 
had become very wealthy due to the favourable balance of trade 
with the western countries. Significantly, in the South even the 
king Raghu of Kilidasa paid his attention to these regions most. 
The poet describes the conquest of the area extending from Kalinga 
to Kerala in as many as 20 verses (Raghuiamia, IV, 38-57) 
and then sends his hero to Persia after referring to the conquest 
of the western coast lying to the north of Kerala in merely a 
couple of verses (IV, 58-59). Taking all these factors into consi¬ 
deration, we have no hesitation in suggesting that the motive 
which prompted the kings Khiravela and Alauddin to send 
expeditions to the Far South, was in operation in the fourth ccn- 


p. 146 JAHRS, I, p. 228). As regards Kurala, Fleet 
very plausibly suggested that it is a mistake for Kerala, 
for Kurala is not known as the name of a country or a 
city, while Kerala is a quite well-known name of one of 
regions of the South. "It is quite easy to see how the 
engraver, or perhaps the writer from whose draft he engra¬ 
ved, formed kauralaka by mistake for Kairafoka, through 
a stroke on the right of the top of the k in &j/and of the 
ra" (Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 7, fn. 1.). The suggestion has 
not found favour with the scholars because it is generally 
assumed that Harishena has enumerated the states of the 
South in geographical order and, therefore, the territory 
in question should be located near Mahakantara. But 
the mention of Kanchi before Veiigi, of Palakka before 
Devarashtra and of Pishtapura before Hrandapalla prove 
that their assumption is totally unwarranted ana, therefore, 
the suggestion of Fleet remains yet to be disproved. The 
evidence of the finds of the Roman coins and of the Raghn- 
va'wia, discussed above, gives additional strength to it. On 
the same count, the identification of Kottura with Kottur 
in the Coimbtoor District (JRAS, 1897, p. 29) may also 
be sustained. It may be noted that this district has pro¬ 
duced more Roman coins than the whole of the rest of 
Indian sub-continent put together (Wheeler, Rome lieynd 
the Imperial Frontiers, p. 170.) 

1 Of the 68 finds, known from the Indian sub-continent, no 
fewer than 57 come from the south of the Vindhyas, and 
out of these 57, more than 50 are yielded by the eastern 
coast and Malabar. (Wheeler, Rome Rejond the Imperial Fron¬ 
tiers , pp. 164-65 and map; A mien t India No. 2, pp. 116 ff.) 
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tury A. D. as well and that Samudragupta also wanted to help 
himself with the fabulous wealth of the southern kingdoms. 
He was shrewd enough to realize that he could not permanently 
rule over such distant territories. Therefore, after obtaining what 
he wanted, he showed no hesitation in reinstating the conquered 
kings in their respective states. His magnanimity towards them 
was not merely the result of his large-hcartcdncss or his faith 
in the ideal of dbar/navijaya ; it w as also a case of a virtue made out 
of necessity—the result of his inability to keep the Peninsular 
states in his control. The instructions which he might have given 
to the commanders of his southern campaigns must have, in 
essentials, been similar to those w hich Malik Kafur rccived from 
his Sultan. 

NUMBER OF THE SOUTHERN CAMPAIGNS 

The above analysis helps us to correct numerous other errors 
regarding the southern adventures of Samudragupta. For example, 
it is almost universally believed that the Gupta emperor launched 
only one campaign in the South. 1 \X'hat is the basis of this view 
w e do not know, but there is absolutely nothing in the Allahabad 
praiosti to warrant it. On the other hand, the fact that the pow ers 
enumerated in any of the other three lists were subjugated or 
defeated at different times, makes it quite reasonable to assume 
that the states enumerated in the list under discussion were 
also defeated at different times, and not in one campaign. At 
least, till some evidence to the contrary is available, it appears 
to be the only reasonable position to take. The conclusion that 
Samudragupta’s motive in undertaking these perilous campaigns 
was economic in nature gives additional strength to it; for, if the 
imperial army came back from the South laden with golden booty 
once, it could be sent to repeat its performance time and again. 
This is w hat w as done by Kharavela in the pre-Christian era and 
by the Delhi Sultan & such as Alauddin in the mediaeval period. 

The point under discussion is very significant; it knocks (lie 
bottom out of those theories w hich seek to determine the routes 


1 Cf. however, CA, p. 9 
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of invasion and retreat of the imperial army on the basis of the 
order of the enumeration of the conquered states. If Samudra- 
gupta launched several expeditions to the south of the Vindhyas, 
it becomes impossible to know which states were humbled in 
which campaign and, consequently, the routes of his invasions 
cannot be determined. Supposing, we had at our disposal only 
a list of the states conquered or plundered by, say, the king KhJra- 
vela of Kalinga, or Sultan Mahmud of Ghazani or Malik Kafur, 
the Khalji general, and no other details about his campaigns, could 
we justifiably suggest that he defeated these states in one cam¬ 
paign or could we determine the route of that campaign on the 
basis of the order of the enumeration of the conquered states in 
the list ? Surely, such an attempt would had been regarded as 
belonging to the realm of pure speculation. Further, it is quite 
possible that some of the coastal states like Kanchi and Kerala 
were invaded directly by the sea route with the help of the impe¬ 
rial navy 1 . After all, what is there to postulate that the Gupta 
conqueror went to these distant states by the troublesome land 
route ? The non-mention of any power in the wide stretches, 
e.g. between Veiigi and Palakka and between KSnchi and Kottura, 
indicate that our suggestion is not altogether unreasonable*. 

It is of course not necessary to assume that Samudragupta led 
all the southern campaigns personally. Quite likely, most of 

1 Cf CA, p. 13 f. 

2 J. Dubrcuil(ep. cit., pp. 60-61) is of the opinion that Samudra¬ 
gupta, who advanced up to the river Krishna, was opposed 
by a confederacy of the kings of the eastern Deccan, and 
on being repulsed abandoned his conquests and returned 
home. D. C. Sircar has also suggested {Sue. Sat. 
lam’. Dec. p. 91) that the reference to the victorie sin the 
phrase aueka-samar-avapla-vjaya (one who attained victory 
in many battles) used for Hastivarman of the Salaii- 
kayana dynasty includes also his samara with Samudra¬ 
gupta, implying thereby that the Gupta invader ( was 
defeated by this king. But both these suggestions arc 
gratuitous and arc belied by the evidence of the Allahabad 
prasasti itself. It may l>e noted that Hastivarman does 
not claim that ..c achieved victory in all of the battles 
fought by him. 
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them were led by the imperial commanders and royal princes. 
It is also quite possible that in some of them his Yakataka ally 
Prithvishena I also participated. Prithvishena I, though inde¬ 
pendent, was within the sphere of political influence of the 
Guptas. Now, it is interesting to note that he is called a Mia r mi- 
i'jay in in the inscriptions of his successors. 1 2 As he most likelv 
ruled in the period when Samudragupta is known to have followed 
the policy of Miamian jay a in the South, it become a very strong 
possibility that Prithvishena participated in some of the southern 
campaigns of the Gupta emperor and, later on, his successors gave 
their credit to him. History provides numerous such instances.- 
It may, however, be conceded that the possibility that has achieved 
some successes independently cannot altogether be ruled out. 

THE SECOND LINE OF DEFENCE 

The greatest sinlgc factor that shaped the North-Western policy 
of Samudragupta w as the pressure of international circumstances. 
Unfortunately, scholars have only rarely examined the evidence 
of his Allahabad prasasti as well as the data provided by the Mclvi- 
rauli inscription of ‘Chandra’ from this angle. They have usually 
studied the Allahabad record from the view point of the expan¬ 
sion of the Gupta influence in the North-West without asking 
themselves the question as to why the foreign potentates of this 
region accepted the ovcrlordship of the Gupta emperor so readily. 
Similarly, as regards the Meharauli inscription they have mainly 
concerned themselves with the problem of the indentificatinn 
of the king mentioned in it; they have not tried to f find out the 
causes that prompted him to lead expedition ‘across the seven 
mouths of the river Indus’. These questions, we feel, can be 

1 Sircar, D. C, Set. Ins., p. 420. 

2 e.g. Durlabharaja I, a feudatory ruler of the Sakantbh.iri 
branch of the ChShaminas is said to have defeated the 
king of Gauda and to have reached Gariga-sagara in the 
course of his conquests. This obviously refers to lbs 
participation in the battle between his overlord Vatsariii-i 
of the l’ratihira dynasty and Dharmapala of Bengal (D. C. 
Ganguly in The Aff oj lmptria / Kanaij, p. 105). 
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answered only against the background of the contemporary 
history of Bactria and North-Western India and in the light of 
the cross-currents of the aims and motives of the various powers 
interested in the fortunes of these regions. 

RISE OF Till-: KIDARA KL'SIIANAS 

The rise of the Great Kushanas in Bactria and the North- 
Western India in the first century A. D. made these regions the 
hotbed of international politics. Their empire constituted a 
double threat to the Parthians of Iran. Economically, the 
Kushanas were, like the Parthians, middlemen in commerce. 
They controlled the three main stretches of the great silk-road : 
first, the road of the two seas, the Caspian and the Euxine; secon¬ 
dly, the road which passed through Mcrv, Hecatompylos and 
Ecbatana, crossed the Euphrates and so reached the Mediterranean 
ports; and thirdly, the maritime route between India and the 
Red Sea which, following the discovery of the monsoons, had 
become very important. Thus, they were in a position to divert 
merchandise going to and from the eastern countries, China and 
India, to roads that avoided Parthian territory and, therefore, 
posed a great economic challenge to its rulers'. The political 
implication of their rise as a major power was also very impoitant 
for Iran : now instead of having one enemy in the West, she 
became a central empire sandwiched between Rome and the 
the Kushanas. Romans, who were always in active rivalry and 
often at war with the Parthians and were anxious to safeguard 
a route along which trade could move between Rome, China and 
India 1 2 were quick to seize the double significance of this empire; 
and, therefore, sought to enter into direct relation with its rulers. 
Caught in between these two fires, the early Sassanians, who 

1 \X heeler, M., Ron/e Beyond the Imperial Frontiers, pp. 183 
if.; Ghirshman, R. Iran, pp. 260 ff. 

2 The well-informed Chinese chronicles record that the 
Roman 'kings always desired to send embassies to China, 
but An-hsi (Paithians) wished to carry on trade with them 
in Chinese silks and it is for this reason that they were 
cut off from communication.’ Wheeler, op. (it., p. 183. 
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succeeded the Parthians as the imperial rulers of Iran in 224 A. D., 
made the conquest of the Kushana empire the primary object of 
their Eastern policy ; and in it they were eminently success¬ 
ful. The first Sassanian emperor Ardashir (224-41 A. D.) con¬ 
quered Kushana principalities to the north of the Hindukush, 
and although Kushana chiefs continued to rule there, they had 
to accpet the overlordship of the Sassanian emperor. His policy 
was continued by his successors who gradually succeeded in bring¬ 
ing the greater part of the erstwhile Kushana empire within the 
sphere of their influence 1 . Ardashir 1 also started the practice of 
sending the Sassanian crown-prince as governor of Bactria, the 
home-province of the Kushanas. The coins issued by these gover¬ 
nors arc called Kushano-Sassanian 2 because their obverse is in 
imitation of the Sassanian coins and the reverse in that of the 
Kushana issues. Prof. Herzfcld has divided them into two 
groups : 

(a) Those struck by princes of the Sassanian royal family ns 
viceroys in Bactria. These bear the title K>tshdn Shahanshah. 
According to Herzfcld this series continued to 284 A. D. 

(b) The second series, struck by provincial governors, 
bearing the title Kushan Shah, commenced in 284 A. D. when after 
the unsuccessful revolt of Hormizd, the brother of Vaharan 11, 
the practice of sending the heir-apparent as Viceroy to Bactria 
was stopped. According to Herzfcld this series continued 
to some point in the reign of Shapur II (309-79 A. D.). 

1 Comp. Ilist. bid., II, pp. 250 ff. 

2 Cunnigham, A., Later Indo-Scythions , reprinted from the 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1893-5; Smith, V. A., J.-lSIi. 
LXI1I, (1894) pp. 177 if.; Bancrji, R. D., JASB (NS), IV* 
pp. 81 ff.; Herzfcld, E., MAS/, No. 38; Kennedy, J.. 
JRAS, 1913, pp. 1054 ff.; Martin has brought almost all 
the numismatic as well as literary and epigraphic evidence 
together in JRASB (L), 111, (NS) XLVU, pp. 23 ff. Most 
of his conclusions have been accepted mntatis mutandis bv 
Ghirshman (Let Cbionite-Hef>htha/i/es, pp. 74 ff.), Majumdnr 
(CA, pp. 50 ff.), Altekar (NHIP, pp. 16 ff.) Chattopadhyay.i 
(HHNI, pp. 210 ff.) and Jaychandra Vidyalankar (Rhart/ja 
Itibiisa Kd Unmi/aua, pp. 212-3). 
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The Kushano-Sassanian rule in Bactria was put to an end by 
the invasion of a Central Asian tribe called Jouan-Jouan or the 
Hiung-nu in the Chinese Annals'. The Wti-sbu or the Annals of 
the Wei Dynasty states that when the Ta Yueh-chi, who had for its 
capital the town of Balkh, were threatened on the north by the 
the Jouan-Jouan, their king Ki-to-lo raised an army, crossed to 
the south of the Great Mountains (the Hindukush), and invaded 
North India, where the five kingdoms to the north of Gandhara 
submitted to him. At another place it informs us that Ki-to-lo, 
having been pursued by the Hiung-nu (Jouan-Jouan ?), retired 
to the West and ordered his son to establish himself in the town of 
Peshawar. This expulsion of the Great Kushanas from Bactria 
evidently took place some time after 284 A. D., the initial year 
of the second series of the Kushano-Sassanian coins. 

The occupation of the North-Western India by a branch of 
the Yueh-chi is also proved by a large number of coins found 
in this region with the Brahmi legend ‘Kidara Ksisbana Sba ■ This 
ruler has been almost unanimously identified with Ki-to-lo of the 
Chinese annals*. He was placed in the fifth century A. D. by 
Cunningham, but Martin has brought forth fairly conclusive numi- 
matic evidence to show that Kidara flourished in the middle 
of the fourth century A. D. 1 2 3 . Secondly, the Chinese historians 
including the author of the Wti-sbu and Ma-twan-lin, definitely 
state tht Ki-to-lo or Kidara belonged originally to the Great 
(Ta) Yueh-chi family; but after his expulsion from Bactria his 
people became famous as the Little (Siao) Yueh-chi 4 . This 
must have happended approximately before the close of the fourth 

1 Martin, pp. 24-26 

2 Smith was opposed to the identification of Ki-to-lo of the 
Chinese annals with the king Kidara known from the coins 
and believed that these coins belonged to c. 350 A. D., while 
Ki-to-lo flourished in the fifth century A. D. (JAM). I.Xlll, 
pp. 182 ff.). But the literary evidence as put forth by 
Martin makes it quite clear that Ki-to-lo should be placed 
in the middle of fourth A. D. 

3 Martin, p. 39. 

4 Ibid., pp. 24-26. 
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century A. D., because at one place the Chinese annals mention 
that the the merchants from the Little Yueh-chi country intro¬ 
duced great improvements in glass-making in China during th c 
reign of Tai-von (398-409 A. D.).' It proves that thc establishment 
of the Little Kushana dynasty in Gandhara should be dated prior 
to 409 A. D. This evidence put forth by Martin, may be confirmed 
by thc fact that Kumacajiva in his Chinese translation of thc Pra- 
jafla-PdramiH (413 A. D.) mentoned Ta-k'ia-lo, which is the Chinese 
transcription of Tukhara and explained it as signifying the Little 
Yuch-Chi i 2 . Further, in his translation of the Life of Arvagfiosh.i, 
completed in 412 A. D., he rendered Tukhara by thc same term. 

I rom thc above account it is clear that the Jouan-Jouan inva¬ 
sion of Hactria, which led to the expulsion of Ta-Yueh-chi from 
there, took place after 284 A. D. and prior to 409 A. D. 
These wide chronological limits may be further narrowed bv 
th- study of contemporary Sassanian history. As pointed out 
by Martin, Sassanian rule in Bactria could have hardly survived 
these upheavals. Therefore, one can expect to hear the echoes of 
these developments in the known history of the Sassanian empire. 
This hope is fulfilled by Ammianus Marccllinus, an officer in 
the Roman army who fought against Shapur II (309-79 A. D.). 
He states that between 350-58 A. D. Shapur was engaged in 
fighting against the Chionites, who had invaded Bactria, and the 
l.uscni, a term which has been recognised as a textual corruption 
for Cuscni or Kushanas. He also informs us that Shapur had made 
peace with them by thc year 358 A. D., for both of them were obliged 
to give him help in the siege of Roman fortress Amida in 359 A. D. 3 
Further, in a Pcrscpolis inscription of thc year 356 A. D., Slock, 
thc High Judge of Kabul, prayed that Shapur would return to 
Kabul in safety. Now, as Martin has pointed out, Kabul is an 
excellent base for operations against Gandhara. In thc light of 

1 Ibid., p. 26. 

2 Levi, S., I-ra^ments dt Trx/ri Kouiberns (Intro.) pp. 24-25, 
quoted by B. Prakash in Studies in Indian Historj and Chi- 
libation, pp. 373, fn. 35. 

3 Martin, p. 30. 
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these facts we can, for all practical purposes, identify the Chionitcs 
with the Jouan-Jouan and can safely assume that the expulsion of 
the Ta Yuch-chi from Bactria took place in c. 350 A. D. and 
that by the year 356 A. D. Kidara had settled down in Gandhara 
though within a short while he was forced to accept the loverlord- 
ship of Shapur II. 

The history of the career of Kidara can be further reconstructed 
with the help of his coins and the occasional statements of Cluncse 
and Roman historians. After a careful study of these coins, 
Martin has arrived at the conclusions that Kidara started his 
career as a subordinate under Shapur II, for, on his earlier 
coins his bust is represented as facing right, a convention 
which, according to Hcrzfeld, was followed by all the 
feudatories of the Sassanians. Later on, Kidara became independent 
as we have his other coins on which his bust is represented as facing 
left. His successor Piro, on the other hand. Started his career 
as an independent king but, later, had to accept the Sassanian 
suzerainty. These conclusions are completely in consonance 
with the literary evidence. As we have seen, from the testimony 
of Ammianus Marcellinus it appears that the king of the Kushanas, 
i.c. Kidara, immediately after his settlement in Gandhara accep¬ 
ted the overlordship of Shapur II and started his career there as 
the vassal of the Sassanian emperor. The Armenian hi t >rian 
Faustos of Byzantium shows the other side of the picture when he 
records that Kushanas defeated the Sassanians in 367-8 A. D. 
twice and on one occassion forced Shapur II to fly from the 
battle-field 1 . In the light of these facts it is only fair to assume 
that Kidara became independent sometime after 359 A. D. and prior 
to 369 A. D. 

INVASION OF THE HEPHTHALITES 

Thus, wc find that during the good part of the reign of Samu- 
dragupta (c. 350-375 A. D.) there were three main powers in 
the North-Western regions : the Sassanians. the Kidara Kushanas 
and the Chionites or the Jouan-jouan. The Chionitcs or the 


1 ibid., p. 32. 
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Jaoun-Jaoun (also called the Hiung-nu in the Chinese annals) were 
most probably the famous Helphthalitc or the White Huns (Hun,is 
of the Sanskrit works) who after their occupation of Bactria 
in c. 350 became a menace both for Iran and India. The fact 
of their invasion in the fourth century A. D. is conclusively proved 
by the testimony of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hsien, who was in India 
during 400-11 A. D. He tells us that an Ephthalitc king had 
‘formerly’ endeavoured to remove Buddha’s begging bowl from 
Purushapur (Peshawar) but his attempt was foiled by a miraculous 
exhibition of passive resistance on the part of the relic.' 
It is a positive though generally overlooked evidence for the 
invasion of the White Huns on Gandhara prior to the year 400A.1X 
and is in complete consonance with the evidence of the I Vti-ibn, 
Ma-twan-lin and Kumarajiva. It knocks the bottom out 
of those theories which seek to prove that the Hcphthalites enterd 
Bactria only in the fifth century. Due to their pressure, the 
Kushanas, led by Kidara, were forced to leave their homeland and 
settle down in Gandhara. But the Sassanians were not a 
spent force. By the year 358 A. D., they had imposed their 
overlordship on both, the Chionitcs and the Kidara Kushanas and 
forced them to help him in his war against Rome in the year 350 
A. D. But amazingly enough we find that Kidara, who had recen¬ 
tly been defeated by the Hunas, was busy in making his position 
secure in what was comparatively a new country for him, 
and who having been hammered by Shapur II was compelled to 
accept his suzerainty, suddenly became so powerful as to inllict 
two crushing defeats on his mighty Sassanian overlord in 367-S 
A. D. Not only this, v hen the Central Asian barbarians invaded 
his new home from Bactria or Yalhika during the last years ot his 
reign, sometime after 367-68 A. D., he was able to meet the aggres¬ 
sors successfully. He had been unable to check the advance of the 
barbarians when he was in his own homeland Bactria. Therefore, 
logically the chances of his success in checking their advance in 
c. 3/0 A. D., When he was in a comparatively new land nnist 


1 Giles, H. A., The Travels of Ta-hiien, p. 14. 
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have been more remote. But he achieved success on this occa¬ 
sion as well, for, we know that his successor Piro started his 
career as an independent king. How can this amazing rise in the 
power of Kidara towards the close of the seventh decade of the 
fourth century A. D. be explained ? Martin does not give 
any answer. We suggest, however, that the Allahabad 
and Meharauli inscriptions, if studied against this background, 
provide an explanation of this puzzle. 

EVIDENCE OF THE ALLAHABAD INSCRIPTION 

According to the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta 
the Daivaputrashihi, Shahanushahi, Saka-Murundas as well as 
the people of Simhala and ‘other islands’, tried to please 
him by atmanivedana (personal attendance), kanyopayanadana 
(presenting unmarried daughters and giving them in marriage) 
and garni mod-aiika-Slav: shay a - bhukli-idsandyaebana (request for 
charters, bearing the Garuda symbol for the enjoyment of their 
own territories). 1 2 Of these powers, the Saka-Murundas may be 
identified with some of the smaller Scythian rulers of the Punjab 
—the Shiladas and the Gadaharas of the central Punjab and the. 
Shakas of the western Punjab—whose existence is known 
from their coins®; for, one of them, a Gadahara chief, is known 
to have issued coins bearing the names of the Gupta emperor 
and his own tribe or dynasty 3 4 . It would be natural to expect 
these Scythian vassals of the Gupta emperor mentioned in the 
Allahabad prasasti, and among the foreign potentates enumerated 
in the record they can be identified only with the Saka-Murupdas 1 . 

Of the rest of the powers enumerated in this list, those men¬ 
tioned in the compound Daivapntrashdbi Sbdhdnusbdbi also belonged 
to the North-West. But their identification has been a matter of 
confusion and controversy. Altogether three titles have been 
used in this expression —Devapntra, Sbabi anil Sbdbdmtsbdbi. Of 

1 Supra, p. 91 f. 

2 NHIP, pp. 19 ft 

3 Altekar, Coinage, p. 52. 

4 cf. Majumdar, NHIP, p. 147 f; Jayaswal, l list. Ind., p. 146. 
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these the first, Devaputra, was the distinctive title of the kings of 
the family of Kanishka I. In a Chinese test of the third century 
A.D., cited in a work of the Tang period, it is expressly 

stated that “the king of the country of Yueh-chi is 

called the Son of Heaven” 1 . The other two titles were also 
used by the Great Kushanas, but were originally Iranian. 
Iranian governors generally used the title Sbab and their emperor 
assumed the title Shahanshah. As mentioned earlier, the Sassa- 
nian crown-prince, who ruled almost independently in any one of 
of the eastern provinces of the empire, had the privilege of adop¬ 
ting the titles like Kashina Shahanshah or Sakanshab. Therefore, 
it cannot be presumed that the titles Shahi and Shahanushabi unques¬ 
tionably denote the princes of Kushana origin. Fleet 1 spilt 
up this compound into three parts as if each denotes a 
separate ruler. Allan* and Aiyanagat* also believed that Hari- 
shena referred to three different Kushana kings. But such an 
interpretation seems to be hardly satisfactory. “It is forgotten”, 
Bhandarkar remarks, "that the initial word is not Devaputra but 
Daivaputra, a laddhita form, which shows that the term cannot 
stand by itself and must be taken along with what follows”. 1 
Therefore he, and following him R. D. Bancrji, 4 R. C. Majumdar 
and H. C. Raychaudhuri® etc. have taken the title Daivaputra along 
with not only Shahi but also with Shahanushabi, so as to make a full 
royal insignia of a single Kushana ruler. But this view also, 
although supported by great authorities, seems to be hardly con¬ 
vincing because there was no Kushana ruler in the third quarter 

1 Pelliot, 1\, 7o///>g Pao (1923), p. 123, cited by S. Levi in 
'Devaputra', JA, (1933), p. 11. 

2 Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 14. 

3 Allan, BMC, GD., p. 26 f. 

4 Aiyangar, op. tit., p. 247. 

5 lHO. I, p. 259. 

6 Bancrji, op. (it., p. 24. 

7 N1IIP, p. 147. 

8 Raychaudhuri, op. (it., p. 547. Smith identified him with 
Grumbatcs (JRAS, 1897, p. 32), the king of the Chionitcs. 
But the Classical sources clearly differentiate between the 
Chionitcs and the Cuseni or the Kushanas. 
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of the fourth century A. D. who can be given the credit of adopting 
the grandiloquent title Dairapii/rasbdbisbobSiuubSbi. Therefore, wc 
are virtually left with only one acceptable alternative : these 
titles denote two powers Daivaputrashabi, and Shdhanushiihi. This 
suggestion agrees with every known fact of history and is supported 
by positive and strong circumstantial evidence. 

The Kushana contemporary of Samudragupta was Ridara. 
He was originally a member of the Great Kushana family. It 
was after him that his people became famous as the Little Kushanas. 
Therefore, it can be readily admitted that he was known to his 
contemporaries as a prince of the Dcvaputra family. But he was 
not powerful enough to use the title Sbdhanusbabi. He was merely 
a Sbahi. His coins bearing the legend * Kidara Kushana Sbj ’ 
prove it. Therefore, he can be easily identified with Daira- 
pulrasbdbi of the Allahabad pillar inscription. Here it is interesting 
to note that contrary to the generally accepted view, in the Prayiiga 
pralasti the word Dcvaputra has not been used as a title, for the 
fact that it has been used in its taddbila form not merely shows that 
it must be taken along with the next word ‘ Shahi ’, it also proves 
that the compound Daivaputrashabi would mean ‘ Shahi, w ho 
belonged to (the family of) the Dcvaputras ’. As regards Kidara’s 
contemporary Shihanushahi, he could have been no other than 
Shapur II, the Sassanian Shahanshah. On the basis of this sugges¬ 
tion the course of history of Bactria and North-Western India 
may lie reconstructed as follows : 

Kidara, after having established himself in Gandhara, 1 2 evi¬ 
dently at the expense of the Shaka rulers,-’ approached Samudra¬ 
gupta some time after 359 A. D., sent him presents and professions 
of allegiance and asked for his help against the Sassanians. 
Samudragupta, on his part, was very much anxious to extend his 
sphere of influence beyond the central Punjab where his subor¬ 
dinate allies, the Gadaharas, were ruling. 3 He viewed with 
anxiety (he tribal movements which were taking place in that direc¬ 
tion and were posing a threat to his newly founded empire. Hut 

1 Supra, pp. 131-33 3 Ibid- 

2 Supra, p. 135 
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he was not only a conqueror, he was a statesman as well. Il c 
knew his own limitations and had shown the wisdom of reinstating 
the conquered princes of the South. 1 2 He wanted to become 
involved in a North-Western adventure even less, But.nonethelcss, 
he was anxious to make the frontiers of the empire and the western 
trade-routes safe and secure.* He therefore, did what was the 
best under the circumstances : he concluded an alliance with 
Kidara and as the stronger member of the partnership gave him 
help against Shapur II. His policy was eminently successful and 
Kidara defeated the Sassanians twice in 367-68 A. D. 3 It may 
not mean that Shapur II became a vassal of Kidara or Samudra- 
gupta. Hut it does mean that the statement of Harishcna about 
the relation of his master with the Sassanian emperor should not be 
regarded as altogether without foundation. 

Kidara, very soon after the year 367-68 A. D., probably in c. 
370 A. D. had to deal with the invasion of the Jouan-Jouan or 
Hiung-nu or the White Huns from Bactria or Valhika. 1 lie 
placed his son in the charge of his capital and went towards west 
to meet the invaders. This time also, Samudragupta appears to 
have given substantial help to his Kushana ally. As a matter of 
fact, the very success of Kidira against the Hunas, whom he could 
not check earlier w'hcn he was in Bactria, proves that this time 
he had a powerful ally on his side. Thus, a successful expedition 
by the Gupta emperor in c. 370 A. D. against the Valhikas ‘ across 
the seven mouths of the river Indus ’ becomes a very strong possi¬ 
bility. It is one of the reasons which have led us to postulate the 
identicality of the king * Chandra ’ with Samudragupta. 3 It 

1 Supra, p. 126. 3 Supr </, p. 133. 

2 Supra, p. 129. 4 Supra, p. 134. 

5 Infra, App. iii of this Ch. Here it can be objected that 
Harishcna docs not refer to the Central Asiatic expedition o! 
Samudragupta. The answer is quite simple. The Allaha¬ 
bad pillar inscription w as inscribed sometime after the year 
367-68 A. D., when Kidara defeated the Sahahanusbabt 
Shapur II ; it can l»c approximately dated in that year. 
On the other hand, the expedition ‘ across the seven 
mouths of the river Indus ’ was carried out after this date. 
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may, however, be remembered that the history of Bactria and the 
North-Westero India as outlined above docs not depend upon the 
identification of Samudragupta with the king of the Mcharauli 
inscription. For example, if we arc to prefer the theory of the 
identification of Chandragupta II with the king of this record 
we can presume that it was Chaadragupta, the son of the emperor, 
who was sent as the leader of this expedition. 

The history of the North-Western policy of Samudragupta, 
as reconstructed above is in consonance with some other very 
interesting facts. Firstly, according to a Roman historian, an 
Indian F.mbassy went to Rome in 361 A. D. 1 It had been dis¬ 
patched from India earlier but could arrive in Rome only in 331 
A. D. Viewed in the light of the political condition of India in 
the middle of fourth century A. D-, this fact becomes very sig¬ 
nificant. As we have seen, before the year 361 A. D. Roman 
emperor was engaged in a war against the Sassanians. There¬ 
fore, if Samudragupta joined hands with Kidara against Shapur 
II, it was but natural for him to try to keep the Persian forces blocked 
in continued fighting on their western front. So, he may have 
dispatched an embassy to Rome prior to the year 361 A. D. 
Secondly, in the light of the political history of Bactria and North- 
Western India as outlined above, the suggestion that Kalidasa 
wrote the description of the digyijaya of Raghu on the basis of the 
actual facts provided by the conquests of Samudragupta, assumes 
greater force. 1 According to Kalidasa, Raghu, after the con¬ 
quest of Trikuta in the Deccan, proceeded by the land-route to 
conquer the Pnrasikas and after defeating them vanquished the 
Hunas and thereafter fell upon the kainbojas. The Parasikas 
of Kalidasa evidently correspond to the Sassanians. The Hunas 


Therefore, we find it mentioned in the Meharauli inscription 
which is a posthumous record of the achievements of 
Samudragupta, and not in the Allahabad pillar inscription 
which might have been inscribed before the expedition 
against the Bactrians was launched. 

1 JRAS, XIX, p. 274. 

2 Infra , App. vi of this Chapter. 
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have been mentioned by him as living on the banks of the river 
Vankshu or Oxus. This was exactly the region where they were 
living in the third quarter of the fourth century A. D- And lastly, 
the Kiimbojas of the R aghnra’via may be equated with the Kidara 
Kushanas because, as we have seen, Kidara conquered not only 
Gandhara but also the ‘ five kingdoms north to it ’, which w ere 
obviously situated in Kamboja. We would like, however, to 
emphasise that the description of the North-Western conquests 
of Raghu merely gives colour to the dry facts known from the 
epigraphs and coins ; it cannot and has not been produced 
as a proof of the success of the Gupta emperor. 

trans-ockanic aspect or tiif. gupta POLiTrcs 

During the early Gupta period and the preceding centuries, 
India's volume of trade with Simhala (Ceylon) and the lands of the 
Pacific region across the Bay of Bengal greatly increased. Situated 
in the middle of the Indian Ocean to the south of the Indian 
Peninsula, Ceylon commanded the sea-routes that linked one 
side of the Ocean with the other. Prom the account of Cosmos, 
it appears that it received imports from most of the Indian mans 
and passed them on to other countries. 1 As such, it was 
extremely vital to the maritime trade of India. Tamralipti, the grea¬ 
test port in Samudragupta’s empire had very good commercial 
relations with Ceylon. Pa-hsicn went to this island kingdom on 
board a large merchant vessel from Tamralipti. 2 

Intimate contacts with the states of the Indian Archipelago 
were also highly valued by the Indian merchants. Firstly, these 
lands were famous for their spices, minerals, metals, and other 
agricultural and industrial goods. 1 Kalidisa remembers them 
particularly for the fragrance of cloves, which was wafted by 

1 Maity, Hto. Lift, p. 130 f. 

2 Giles, II. A., The Travels of Fa-hsieu, p. 66. 

3 Cf. the names such as Karpuradvipa, Narikcladvlpa, Yavn- 
tlvipa, Sankhadvlpa, Suvarnadvipa, Rupyakadvipa, and 
Tamradvipa etc. that were given to these islands (.1 II', 
p. 651). 
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breezes, coming from the East to the sea-shores of Kalinga. 1 
Secondly, India’s maritime trade with China, where Indian wares 
were in great demand during the Gupta age, was possible only via the 
F.ast Indies. The Chinese chronicle Sunj>-Cbn, composed about 500 
A.D., states that all the precious things of land and water come 
from India. 2 Po-tie (a fine textile, probably muslin) was produced 
in India and was sent to China from Ho-lo-tan on Java. 3 Saffron, 
produced in Kashmir, was exported to China mainly by the land 
route, but there are reasons to believe that in the Gupta age it 
reached that country via Fu-nan as well. 4 The pepper plant 
is enumerated in the Chinese chronicles among the products of 
India, especially Magadha. 5 6 Not much is known, however, 
about the exports of China to India except silk, which was very 
popular in the ancient world. It had a very good market in 
India of the Guptas, and KJlidisa refers to china minka as one of the 
most fashionable textiles among the richer section of society.* 
From India it flowed on into the Western countries also. 7 

The necessities of this fast developing maritime trade with 
the East and the South-F^st, and the resultant widening in the 
horizon of the contemporary society 8 9 gave a trans-oceanic orien¬ 
tation to the political outlook and policies of the early Gupta 
rulers. The very name of Samudragupta, w hether it was given 
to him by his father or lie assumed it in allusion to his conquests* 
and his description as he * whose fame was tasted by the w aters 


1 R aghuva'mia, VI. 57. 

2 Maity, op. (it., 132. 

3 Ibid., p. 132 f. 

4 Ibid., p. 133. 

5 Ibid. 

6 KitmdrastriibhiU'ei , VII. 3. 

7 Maity, op. cit., p. 134. 

8 Cf. c. g. the concepts of Sap/a-sa^ara-mahSddna prescribed for 
those merchants who returned from their sea-voyages safely 
(Agrawala, V- S., The Seven-Sea-Gift in the Matsya Purina, 
Pur,Inn. 1, No. 2, pp. 206-12) and dvipdntara (R aghiii'a'min, 
VI. 57). 

9 Allan, PMC, GD, p. xxxiv. 
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of the four oceans ’* suggest it quite strongly. We have already 
seen that it was perhaps the necessities of the maritime trade which 
led him to open a window to the East by the conquest of Bengal 
where Tamralipti, the greatest port of northern India was situated. 
It may even be speculated that by bringing the eastern coastal 
belt of the South under his influence he hoped to make its ports 
safe for the merchants of his empire who were interested in the 
maritime trade with the Pacific world.* It is against the back¬ 
ground of all these facts that a reference to Simhala and ‘all the 
other islands in his Prayaga praiasli should be studied. 

In the Prayaga praiasli the people of Simhala and other islands 
are grouped with the foreign potentates who pleased the Gupta 
emperor by personal attendance, presenting daughters in marriage 
and soliciting imperial charters for the enjoyment of their own 
territories. 1 2 3 It has been taken to imply that according to Hari¬ 
shena like the rulers of the North-West, they also accepted the 
suzeranity of his imperial master. It is rightly regarded as some 
thing difficult to be accepted. Most of the scholars have, there¬ 
fore, suggested that it is nothing but a hyperbolic exaggeration on 
the part of the royal panegyrist, though some of them regard it as 
the description of the actual state of things. 4 5 Majumdar is ol 
the opinion that the claim of Harishena is based on the actual 
relationship of theGupta emperor with some of the island rulers, 
‘ the exact nature of which, however, cannot be ascertained 

To us, it appears that the aforesaid views on the claim «>f 
Harishena are hased on the wrong interpretation of the reltvojU 
passage of the praiasli. Most probably, his statement does not 
imply that ail the rulers of ihe North-Western India, Simhala and 
the islands of the Archipalcgo adopted all the three kinds of pouch s 
to please the Gupta emperor. It is impossible, for example, t<> 


1 Fleet, Corpus, p. 27. 

2 l’rakash, B., Aspects p. 8, fn. 21. 

3 Fleet, op. cit., p. 14. 

4 Jayaswal, Hist. Ind., p. 157. 

5 NHIP. p. 151. 
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maintain that all of these kings presented their daughters in marriage 
to the emperor or that all of them attended his court in person. 
The point is significant because it renders it quite unnecessary to 
assume that all the rulers under discussion solicited the Gupta 
imperial charters confirming them in the enjoyment of their terri¬ 
tories. In other words, it is quite permissible to maintain that the 
rulers of Simhala and other islands pleased the emperor only by 
contracting matrimonial alliance or by attending the imperial 
court personally. It changes the generally accepted picture of 
their relation with Samudragupta quite radically, for, matrimonial 
alliances which they contracted and their personal presence in the 
court can hardly prove that they became subject to the Gupta 
overlordship 1 ; it merely suggests that these island rulers entered 
diplomatic or friendly relations with the Indian sovereign. It is 
something which nobody has seriously doubted—especially in 
view of India’s constant and intimate cultural and commercial 
relations with these inslands in the age of Samudragupta as vouch¬ 
safed by the narrative of Fa-hsien and the imprint of the Gupta 
culture on their colonies and kingdoms. Thus, without assuming 
that Samudragupta imposed his suzerainty over Siriihnla and other 
islands, we can accept the statement of Harishena in its literal sense. 
Actually, the facts that nowhere else has Harishena has given 
a magnified picture of the achievements of Samudragupta and has 
scrupulously differentiated between the policies which the emperor 
adopted towards his various adversaries, mike it highly unlikely 
that the poet made an exaggeration in this case. 

So far Ceylon is concerned, we fortunately have an independent 
piece of evidence of its diplomatic relations with Samudradgupta. 
According to a Chinese text, Wang-hiucn-tse’s Hiiig-Tcboan, the 
king Srimcghavarna of Ceylon sent an embassy to the Indian king 
San-mcou-to-lo-kiu-to or Samudragupta asking for his permission 
to erect a monastery for the Simhalcse pilgrims at Uodh-Gaya. 

1 Chandragupta II gave his daughter Prabhavati in marriage 
to Rudrascna II, though the former was certainly more 
powerful party of the alliance. 
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The permission was readily granted. 1 By the time Yuan-Chuang. 
ihe monastery had developed into a magnificient establishment. 
Referring to the old history of its foundation Yuan Chwang says 
that the Ceylonese king ‘ gave in tribute to the king of India all 
the jewels of his country In the case of the island kingdoms of 
the East Indies no definite corroborative evidence is available 
though it is interesting to note that according to Tantri-kamandaku. 
a Javanese text, the king Aisvaryapila of the Ikshvaku race, 
traced his genealogy to the family of Samudragupta, 2 3 Further, 
we know that many of the Hindu rulers of the regions under dis¬ 
cussion tried to maintain some sort of contact with the mother 
country. A century before Samudragupta, the king of Fu-nan 
sent an embassy to the king of Fatal! putra 2 and in the early years 
of the fifth century the king Gahgarija of Champa abdicated the 
thonc in order to spend his last days on the banks of the Gangs 
in India. 4 Quite possibly, some of those kings who visited 
India during the reign of Samudragupta for such purposes utilized 
the opportunity to visit the court of the great emperor. It may 
also be pointed out that in the third quarter of the fourth ccntuiy. 
the kings of Champa were at war with the Chinese. 5 It makes 
it quite reasonable to expect that they welcomed the opportunity 
of having connections with Samudragupta, the most powerful 
ruler of India at that time. 

THE ADVENT OP THE AGE OF VIKRAMADITyAS 

There may be difference of opinion as to whether actors or 
factors are mainly responsible for determining the course of his¬ 
tory, but nobody can deny the powerful influence that at times royal 
personages have cxcercised over the destinies of their countrymen. 
The many-sided genius of Samudragupta provides an excellent 


1 JA, 1900, pp. 316 fl„ 401 ff.; 7.1, 1902, P . 194. 

2 1HQ, IX, p. 197 f. 

3 Supra, Ch. II, p. 56 f. 

4 CA, p. 646. 

5 Ibid., p. 645. 
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example of such a ruler. 1 2 In view of his wonderful campaigns, 
Vincent Smith described him as the ‘ Indian Napoleon The 
total extermination of the adversaries in Aryavarta, a series of 
expeditions in the Deccan over long distances and through com¬ 
paratively unknown and inhospitable regions anti an expedi¬ 
tion 'across the seven mouths of the river Indus \ which most 
probably was undertaken during his reign (whether it was led 
by Samudragupta personally or by his son Chandragupta II), 
prove that like Napoleon, Samudragupta also possessed un¬ 
common military skill and masterly powers of design and execu¬ 
tion. 3 4 The comparison, however, is apposite in many other 
respects also. For example, the organisation of the empires of 
both of them was, at least broadly, similar. The central core of the 
Napolrooic empire, comprising France and some of the adjacent 
Dutch, Belgian, German and Italian regions and the Illyrian 
provinces, was surrounded by a line of protected states including 
Spain, the Confederation of Rhine, the Grand Duchy of Warsaw 
and the Kingdoms of Italy and Naples, beyond which were 
Prussia and the Austrain and Russian empires, the allies of France.* 
Similar was the organisation of Samudragupta’s empire which 
comprised nearly the whole of the northern India with the ex¬ 
clusion of Sindh, greater part of Kashmir, western Rajasthan and 


1 For a detailed analysis of the many-sided genius of Samudra¬ 
gupta, based on the literal interpretation of the evidence of 
his inscriptions and coin-legends, sec R K. Mookcrji G B, 
pp. 37 ff; 1C IX, pp. 77 ff. Majumdar has given a more 
balanced and sober interpretation of the same in KillP, 
pp. 154 ff. 

2 Bill, p. 306. 

3 For Samudragupta's skilful strategy in the N.iga war sec 
supra, p. 140 f. The military aspect of his character is des¬ 
cribed in the Allahabad record to which his coins of Archer, 
Tiger-slayer and Battle-axe types provide illustrative comm¬ 
entary (Altekar, Coinage, pp. 53 ff.). According to Fran 
inscription (Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 20) even the dower of his 
queen (Dattadevi) w as paid by his * manliness and prowess * 
(paurusha -parakkrama -datta-Sulka). 

4 Fisher, H. A. L., A History of Europe { 1946), p. 847. 
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Gujarat together with the highlands of Chhatisgarh, Orissa, large 
areas of the eastern Deccan, Kerala and also Ceylon and the 
East Indies across the Ocean. The heartlaad of this empire 
including approximately the whole of the modem Uttar Pradesh. 
Bihar, Bengal (excluding its south-eastern parts) and greater 
part of the eastern Malwa, was surrounded by a ring of an almost 
continuous line of tributary state*—five kingdoms on the cast and 
north and nine tribal states and the forest states on the north-west, 
west and south. Beyond them lay the Saka and Kushina princi¬ 
palities of the North-West, twelve states of the Deccan and Sim- 
hala and other islands across the ocean which were cither friendly 
with or forced to maintain respectful attitude to the emperor. They 
constituted the second line of defence—the first line being the ring 
of the tributory states—around the central core of the empire. 
Thus, the genius of Samudragupta determined the basic character 
of the imperial structure as well—a strong and powerful nucleus 
encircled by the gradually widening rings of dependencies, 
subordinate allies and friendly powers. 

Like Nepoleon, Samudragupta was also the Child of his Age 
and was deeply impressed by the thought-currents of his times. 
His Allahabad praiasti clearly demonstrates that he w as inspired 
by the Hindu ideal of chakravartitva or universal sovereignty 
which was very popular in the Gupta age. In practice it usually 
meant the establishment of one’s ovjrlordship over the whole 
of Bharatavarsha. 1 It may be regarded as the Indian counterpart 
of the Commonwealth of the European States which Napoleon 
wanted to establish under the hegemony of Trance. 2 But while 
the dream of Napoleon was broken in the field of Waterloo, Samudra¬ 
gupta succeeded in translating his ideal into reality and lived 
to celebrate it by the performance of an Asvamedha. 3 According 

1 Sircar, D. O, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medina! 
India, pp. 1 ff.; supra, p. 12. 

2 Fisher, H. A. I.., op. cit., p. 844. 

3 The performance of the Asvamcdh is not mentioned in the 
Allahabad record, but in the inscriptions of his successor he 
is almost invariably called ‘ the performer of Cbirotsanna 
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to the Gupta epigraphs the Asvamcdha he performed was of 
elaborate type—which is the real meaning of the term chirotsanna 1 —- 
and not its abbreviated form which was current in those days. 
It is generally believed that its celebration took place sometime 
after the incision of the Allahabad praiasti ; s but it is quite possible 


horse-sacrifice (Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 43). Further, his coins 
of Aivamedha type are a positive proof of the performance 
of this sacrifice (Altckar, Coinage, pp. 61 ff.). The view of 
Dhavalikar (JNSI, XX, Ptii) that these coins were 
issued by Chandragupta II to commemorate the ASvamedha 
performed by his father is altogether untenable. Ano¬ 
ther memorial of the event may be the stone figure of the 
horse with the mutilated inscription^^ guttassa dtja 
dbamma incised upon it though the fact that the legend is in 
Prakrit casts a shadow of doubt (El II, p. 305 and fn. 1). 
Rapson has also ascribed to Samudragupta the clay seal in 
the British Museum which shows a horse tied to a post in 
the upper half and has the legend Pardkrama in the lower 
half (JRAS, 1901, p. 102, PI. 3). 

1 Scholars generally translate the term chirotsanna as ‘ that 
had been long in abeyance ’ (Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 44, 54 ; 
Majumdar, NH/P, p. 153 ; Raychaudhuri, H. C-, PHAI 
p. 548). However, V. S. Pathak, (JNSI, XIX, Pt. II, pp. 
14 ff.) and Jagannath Agrawal (Essays Presented to Sir Jaau- 
natb Sarkar, II, pp. 10 ff.) have shown that the term actually 
means * elaborate * or ' protracted ’ and not ‘ that was long 
in abeyance \ Cf. also Mutthy, S.V.S., JUG, XII, pp. 
81 ff. 

2 Mookerji, R. K., GE, p. 30 ; Majumdar, NHIP, p. 153. 
It is interesting to note that the Poona plates of his grand¬ 
daughter Prabhavatigupta give him the epithet anekdsra- 
medbayajiu. According to D. C. Sircar it is ’ hardly credible 
that Samudragupta performed many Asvamedhas’. But 
we do not know why the claim should be regarded as 
incredible. The argument that as in the Poona plates usual 
epithets of Samudragupta have been wrongly applied to his 
son, the use of the epithet anekasramdhayajin for the former 
becomes doubtful (Se/. Ins., p. 412 fn. 4), is not relevant in 
this case ; because, here the author of the document has 
not applied the title of one king to another by mistake, he 
has made a positive statement which lie could hardly do if 
he did not have any evidence for it. Wc suggest that 
Samudragupta probably performed a few Asvamedhas 
of abbreviated form current in that period and latter on, 
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that the praiasti was composed on the occasion of ihc performance 
of the sacrifice, for, one of the features of this sacrifice was ‘ pane¬ 
gyrics of the sa'crificer along with the righteous kings of yore l>\ 
lute-players including a Raj any a who sings to the lute three 
songs made by himself, *‘ such wars he waged, such battles lie 
won ”. 1 It is possible, therefore, to assume that ihc Asokan pillar 
on which the praias/i w as engraved, was used as an ornamenial 
post in the sacrifice. Incidentally, it may be noted that this 
suggestion is also in perfect harmony with the fact that Prayaga 
was the original scat of the Gupta dynasty. 

The reign of Samudragupta “ marked a distinct revival of ihc 
old glory and influence of the Brahmanical religion which had 
suffered decline since Asoka made Buddhism the dominant 
religion of India Actually, to a modern student of ancient 
India Samudragupta appears as the best answer which the Hindu 
society gave to the Buddhist ideal and example set by Asoka. 
The Maurya emperor had evidently aspired to be a cbakrararli 
dbarmika dharmaraja who is defined in the D/gba Nikdya as ‘‘ con¬ 
quering this earth to its occean bounds, not by chastising rod, 
not by the sword, but by righteousness ( dhamma ) and living 
supreme over it As against it, Samudragupta aspired to he 
a ebakravartiu in the traditional sense by the dint of his prowess and 
championed the cause of dbarma, the ‘ firm rampart ’ of which he 
claimed to he. 1 Both these great sons of India were dbarma 
tijayins but their concepts of dharmavijaya differed. Asoka rather 
gave an over-emphasis on moral side of religion ; the approach 

after he had made himself the emperor of almost w hole 
of India, celebrated a cbirotsanna or elaborate horse sacrifice. 
11 is successors gave emphasis on the latter while Prabhavati 
emphasized the celebration of several Asvamedhas by his 
grandfather. Probably she believed that the word 
aneka will impress the Vakatakas, who were proud of the 
four Asvamedhas of Pravarascna 1, more than the word 
chirotsauna. 

1 P/M/, p. 171. 

2 Majumdar, R. C, CA, p. 15. 

3 Hhandarkar, D. R., Comp. Hist. Ind., II. p. 40. 

4 Sircar, D. C, St/. Ins., p. 256. 
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of Samudragupta was more balanced. He was not only a fighter 
and a deeply religious person, he was a great patron of arts and 
literature as well 1 2 3 4 5 6 and had considerable achievements to his own 
credit in these spheres.-’ Instead of making the neighbouring 
kings subordinate to the imperial authority, Aioka preached to 
ihem ethical virtues and practices ; Samudragupta sought to 
establish a vigorous and resolute government aptly described as 
praehantja iasana, the imperious commands of which the neighbouring 
potentates had to satisfy.’ The resultant difference of the two 
policies is well known. Due to the policy of Asoka the country 
* was lost to nationalism and political greatness whatever its 
gains in the sphere of humanitarianism and coosmopolitanism.' 
His reign marked the loginning of the end of the great empire 
which the Indian people had established after an effort of centuries. 
On the other hand, Samudragupta became * a visible embodiment 
of the physical and intellectual vigour of the coming age which 
was largely his own creation \ s He proved to be the real founder 
of the second great empire of tbe country and evolved a system 
which produced a galaxy of emperors, not much less brilliant than 
him. llis usual title was Pt.rakramaP which towards the close of 

1 That Samudragupta w as a patron of Vasubandhu is now 
generally admitted {infra, App. v of this chapter). We suggest 
that Kalidasa, the great poet, also flourished in the second 
half of the fourth century A. D. and was, probably, patronized 
by Samudragupta {Infra, App. vi). 

2 A poetical work called Krisbnacbari/a attributes itself to 
Vikramahka Maharajadhiraja I’aramabhigavata Sri Samudra¬ 
gupta {1C, X,p. 79). Some scholars believe that it is a 
confirmation of llarishena’s claim that his master was a 
Karin/ja. But the ascription is doubted by competent 
critics (cf. Jagannath, .-I/IOK/, XXVI, pp. 313 If.). Hari- 
shena’s testimony to Samudragupta’s accomplishments in 
the realm of music is, however. corrolx>rated by the Lyrist 
type coins of the emperor. 

3 Sircar, op. ri/. f p. 258. 

4 Bhandarkar, D. R., Comp. I Hi/. /«</.. II, p. 41. 

5 NtUP, p. 158 

6 It was used either alone or in combination with other 
words such_as .■tsra/nrdba, and I 'yiigbra. 
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his reign was changed into Vikrama .* Latcrly, the title Vikrama 
or Vikramaditya was adopted by a number of the Gupta kings, 
including Chandragupta II and Skandagupta, so that the Age of 
the Guptas is usually called the Age of the Vikramadityas.* Now, 
the question whether a king named Vikramaditya flourished in the 
lirst century B. C. or not, cannot be definitely answered in the 
present state of our knowledge, but this much is ccratin 
that Samudragupta is the first historical king who is known to 
have assumed the title of Vikrama and that all the elements of the 
Vikramaditya legend may be traced back in his and his son 
Chandragupta’s personalities and achievements. 1 2 3 


1 This is inferred from the title Sri Vikrama// found on on" 
of his coins (JNSI, V, p. 136). Some scholars arc not 
inclined to accept the view (Altekar, Coinage, p. 44 f.). Sec. 
however, JNSI, XXVII. I*t. II, pp. 142 ft. 

2 Raychaudhuri, H. C., ‘Vikramaditya in History an I 
If Send ’, Vikrama Volume, pp. 4B3 ff.; Majudmdar, R. C.. 
Ntllr, p. 171 f. 

3 Raychaudhuri, H. C., op. (it. 



Appendix i 

PLACE OF KACHA IN GUPTA HISTORY 

The king Kacha is known to us by his coins alone. Till the 
discovery of the Bayana hoard his coins were known only in 
the unique Chakradhvaja type and in one variety. The Bayana 
hoard, however, yielded a solitary coin of a second variety bearing 
a Garndadhvaja on the obverse in front of the king. 1 That the issuer 
of these coins, which are neither copious nor rare, 1 3 is to be assigned 
to the early Gupta period and belonged to the imperial Gupta 
family,* can hardly be doubted. His minted issues arc found only 
in the hoards of the Gupta coins and are usually associated with 
those of Chandragupta I, Samudragupta and Chandragupta II. 
They are closely similar to the coins of Samudragupta in general 
appearance, fabric, legend etc. Further, their metrology, which 
closely follows the 115 and 118 grain standards, proves that their 
issuer cannot have been later than Chandragupta II when the 
weight of the Gupta gold coins went up to 124 grains. The com¬ 
position of the Tanda hoard which consisted of the coins of 
Chandragupta I, Samudragupta and Kacha, and that of the Ballia 
hoard in which only the coins of Samudragupta and Kacha were 
found, indicate the same period. These facts led Allan, 4 5 Fleet 6 


1 Altekar, A. S., Coinage, p. 87. 

2 Ibid, p. 78. 

3 Contra, B. S. Sitholey (JNSI, XII, Ft. I, pp. 39 ff.) who be¬ 
lieves that Kacha might have been a court-noble or an in¬ 
triguing minister of Samudragupta. Buddha Frakash 
( Aspects, pp. 80 ff.) suggests that Kacha belonged to that 
family of rulers whose genealogy is known from an 
inscription in the cave No. XVII at Ajanta. But both 
these suggestions arc highly conjectural. 

4 Allan, BMC, CD, Intro., p. xxxii. 

5 Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 27. 
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Smitli 1 2 and Raychaudhuri- etc. to suggest that Kacha was per¬ 
haps the less formal 3 4 or original name 1 of Samudragupta. Hat 
all these points prove the contemporaneity or near contemporaneity 
of Kacha and Samudragupta, and not their identity. As pointed 
out by Altckar, on the coins of the Gupta kings, the personal name 
of the king is written below the arm ; at that place we find the name 
‘ Kacha ’ on the coins under discussion. Hence, he should ho 
regarded as different from the king whose coins bear the name 
‘ Samuil ta ’ lielow the arm of the king. 5 6 Raychaudhuri finds 
it difficult to believe that the epithet sarrarajoebebbe/J could have 
been assumed by a Gupta monarch other than the one who is 
actually credited with the achievement by his Allahabad praiastd. 
But, apparently, the authors of the Poona and the Rithpur C.I’.P. 
of Prabhavatigupta did note feel such hesitation in ascribing this 
epithet to Chandragupta H. 7 8 Even if it is to be assumed that 
they were not very strict in their description of the Gupta genea¬ 
logy, it would be regarded as remarkable that in both these docu¬ 
ments, separated though they arc by at least 20 years, the sam c 
mistake has been committed. It may also be noted that Samudra¬ 
gupta himself is not known to have assumed the title sarrariijo- 
tkcbhtta ; it is found used for him in the records of his successors. 

According to D. R. Bhandarkar, Kacha (Gupta) was the name 
of the elder brother of Chandragupta 11 s ; later clerical error 
transformed it into Rama. In his later years Altckar also became 
a great champion of the identity of the Kacha with Ramagupta and 


1 Smith, JR AS, 1889, pp. 75-76. Four years later, agreeing 
with Rapson, he treated Kacha as different from Samudra¬ 
gupta {ibid, 1893, p. 25). But some years later he reverted 
to lus old view ( IA, 1902, p. 259). 

2 PIIAl, p. 533; also see Chittaranjan Ray Chaudhurv IIIO 

XXXV, 1902, p. 259); Mirashi, JKSI, XX, p. 90. ' 

3 Fleet, op. cit. 

4 Allan, op. dl. 

5 Altckar, Coinage, p. 81. 

6 Raychaudhuri, op, cit., p. 533, fn. 2. 

7 Sircar, Sr/. Ins., pp. 412, 16. 

8 Maiariya C.om. \ 'o!., p. 189. 
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tried to prove it on the basis of numismatic evidence 1 . Hut the 
discovery of the copper coins of Ramaguptn 2 3 4 5 has rendered this 
suggestion highly untenable. Further, it is difficult to believe 
that Riimagupta had enough achievements to his credit to assume 
the title sarvarajocMthe/ii. 

Thus, Kacha, though a near contemporary of Samudragupta, 
cannot be placed after the death of the latter. Obviously, there¬ 
fore, he must have been either a predecessor or a rival of Samudra- 
gupta. At one time 1‘rincep and Thomas were of the opinion 
that Kacha is identical with Ghatotkacha. But since there is little 
likelihood of the name of Ghatotkacha being written as Kacha, 
nobody takes this suggestion seriously * The most plausible 
solution of this problem seems to be that Kacha was a rebellious 
brother of Samudragupta who refused to accept the accession of 
the latter. As pointed out by Hcras,* rhe Allahabad pillar ins¬ 
cription itself indicates such a possibility. From the fourth 
verse of this record we learn that Samudragupta “ was bidden 
by (his) father,—who exclaiming “Verily {thou art ) deserving s , 
embraced {him) with the hairs of {hit) body standing erect {through 
pleasure) {and /bus) indicative of (hit) sentiments and scanned (him) 


1 Altckar, Coinage, pp. 78 ff. 

2 Ibid., p. 162 ; Infra, p. 216. 

3 Fleet Corpus, III, p. 27, fn. 4. R. D. Bancrji (AIG p. 9 f.) 
believed that Kacha was a brother of Samudragupta who 
was killed in war against the KushSnas and that the coins 
under discussion were issued by Samudragupta in the 
memory of his brother. But the assumption that the Kusha- 
nas were ruling over Magadha in 4th century and that 
Samudragupta ascribed his own achievement viz. the 
extermination of the hostile kings, to his brother arc 
quite untenable. 

4 ABORI, IX, pp. 83 ff. 

5 On epigraphical and other considerations Chhabra 
(1C, XIV, pp. 141-50) has corrected Fleet’s reading of 
aryyobi 'to ehjehi and has translated the passage as “ come, 
come—' protect thou the whole earth ’ ”, But the 
second letter of the first word of this verse is neither ryyo 
nor hye but rbyo and, therefore, the word may, be restored 
as arhyo which means * deserving 
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with an eye turning round and round in affection (and) laden with 
tears (ofjoy) , (and) perceptive of (bis noblt) nature,—(to govern of a 
surety) the whole world This statement of Harishena pro¬ 
bably implies that Chandragupta 1 formally renounced the throne 
and anointed his son as king.'- Hut, significantly enough, llari- 
shena does not stop here. He adds that when Chandragupta I 
made the above declaration, Samudragupta was “ being looked 
at (will) envy) by the faces melancholy (through /be rejection tj ibeiu- 
selves), of others of equal birth, while the attendants of the court 
breathed forth deep sighs (of happiness) ”. s This statement clearly 
indicates that other princes of the royal blood had coveted the 
throne. Further, in the fragmentary verses 5 and 6 Harishena 
refers to a war of Samudragupta which was most likely fought 
against his close relatives ; for, phrases such as * repentance with 
minds filled with contentment ’ and ‘ much clearly displayed 
pleasure and affection ’* used to describe it could have hardly been 
employed in the case of ordinary enemies. Hence, it has been 
suggested that the hostility of the princes of equal birth hinted in 
the 4th verse probably assumed the form of actual rebellion which 
Harishena had described in the 5th and 6th verses. Viewed in this 
light, it becomes at least a theoretical possibility that Kacha who, 
on the basis of purely numismatic evidence appears to have been 
a near contemporary of Samudragupta, was actually one of the 
rebellious brothers of the emperor. The evidence of the .-'IA IMK 
which most explicitly refers to Bhasma, a brother of Samudraghpta, 
who is said to have ruled for three years 1 2 3 4 5 lends colour to this 

1 The translation of Fleet (Corpus, HI, p. 11 f.) slightly 
modified. 

2 WHIP, p. 137 ; such a possibility is also probably hinted 
at in the F.ran inscription (//13-14) while in the Rithpur 
CP. of PrabhSvatigupta, the phrase talpudapuritribihi bis 
been used for Samudragupta (Set. Ins., p. 416). 

3 Fleet, op. cit., p. 11. 

4 Ibid., p. 12. 

5 Jayaswal, //-//, p. 48. The reign-period of three years is 
mentioned in the Tibetan version of the AMMK. P. !-• 
Gupta was the first scholar to draw attention to this evi- 
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possibility 1 . Here, it may also be noted that the author of this 
work has in many cases given the synonyms of the personal names of 
the king and the word Kacha has, according to lexicographers 
‘ alkaline ashes ’ or bhasma as one of its meanings. Thus, the 
hypothesis that the initial years of the reign of Samudragupta were 
disturbed by the revolt of his brothers who were led by Kacha 
explains all the sources of our information quite satisfactorily. 


dcncc (/M7, V, pp. 33 FT.). He, however, reconstructed 
the history of Kacha with the help of the Kalijiiffirdjavfillanla 
of the Bbar/sbyo/tara Parana which has been rejected as a 
4 palpable modern forgery ’ by competent critics {supra, p. 28. 
fn. 1) 

1 The account of the reign of Bhasma as given in the AMMK 
is somewhat confused. It appears to us that after the verse 
704, some verses arc missing, for, after this verse the descrip¬ 
tion applies more to Samudragupta than to Bhasma. 
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RELATIVE CHRONOLOGY OF SAMUDRAGUPTA’S 
CAMPAIGNS 

The principle according to which Harishena described his 
master's conpuests, has not been worked out properly so far. 
According to Smith, he described the campaigns of Samudra- 
gupta ‘geographically’. 1 2 Jayaswal also believed that the poet- 
laureate of Samudragupta “divided the conquest and submission 
of all India into Southern, Northern, Western and North-Western 
groups, where he was following a geographical plan with accuracy”. - 
But the view is hardly tenable. Had Harishena followed the geog¬ 
raphical principle, he would certainly have mentioned Daiva- 
putrashahi and Shahanushihi, the foreign potentates of the 
North-West, after the republican tribes of the Punjab, Siiiihala 
(Ceylon) after the kingdoms of Dakshinapatha and the pratjaMa 
states of the eastern India viz. Samatata (S. F.. Bengal), Davaka 
(Nowgong District of Assam) and Kamarupa (Gauhati region of 
Upper Assam) after the kings of the western Bengal. On the 
contrary, he has grouped the rulers of the North-West with the 
people of Simhala and ‘ all the other islands ’, and the pratyanhi 
states of the cast with Nepala (the region lying between the basins 
of Gandak and Kosi, still known as “ the valley of Nepal ”) and 
the tribal states which are generally located in the Punjab, Rajas¬ 
than and Madhya Pradesh. He has not followed the geographical 
principle even in the enumeration of the various powers in a par¬ 
ticular list. In the first list, for example, he mentions Hastivarman 
(the Salahknyana chief) of Vehgi (modern Pcddavegi 7 miles north 
of Ellorc between the Krishna and Godavari) after Vishnugopa 
(the Pallava ruler) of Kanchi (Conjcevcram in Chinglcput Dis¬ 
trict) though the kingdom of the former was to the north of die 
Pallava capital, and Kubera, the king of Dcvarashtra (in the 

1 EHI, p. 299. 

2 Jayaswal, Hht, Ind., p. 135. 
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Vizagapatam District) after Ugrasena of Palakka (in the Ncllore 
District, south of the Krishna). Similarly, in the third list he 
enumerates the tribal states after Nepala and Karttripura, but 
instead of the Madrakas who, at this time, occupied the territory 
between the Ravi and the Chinab with their capital at Sakal.t 
(modern Sialkot) and were thus closest to these kingdoms, he begins 
with the Malavas, who were settled in the Mewar-Tonk-Kotah 
region, and after listing the Arjunayanas whose territory lay within 
the triangle of Delhi, Ajmer and Agra, the Yaudhcyas who possibly 
lived in the region still known as Johiyabar along l>oth the banks 
of the Sutlej on the borders of the Bahawalpur state, and the 
Madrakas, he reverts to the Abhiras, Kakas, Kharaparikas, 
Prarjunas and Sanakanikas, all of who are generally located in the 
region around VidiSa in Madhya Pradesh, though not with sufficient 
justification. 1 2 Even in the list of the kings of Aryavarta, he 
mentions Nlatila (asually identified with a person named Mattila 
mentioned in a seal found at Bulandshahr in the western U. P.) 
at the second place, puts Chandravarman (whose identification 
with the king of the same name mentioned in the Susunia inscrip¬ 
tion of western Bengal is regarded as almost certain) at the fourth 
place, and then reverts to Achyuta, NSgascna and Ganapatinaga 
(generally regarded as the rulers of Ahichchhatra, Padmavati anti 
Mathura respectively). This point should 1>e emphasized and 
remembered, for, a number of suggestions regarding the location 
of many of the territories which arc mentioned in the Allahabad 
prasasli but are otherwise unknown, have been put or rejected on 
the plea that the territory in question should have been contiguous 
to the one which has been mentioned Ijcforc or after it and whose 
location is know n to us. 

According to Jouvcau Dubreuil and many others, the scheme 
of the Allahabad prasasli is chronological in nature. 3 Now, 
it cannot be denied that the enumeration of the kings of Arya¬ 
varta at two places coupled with the fact that the second list of 

1 Supra, p. 131. 

2 Dubreuil, AllD, p. 61. 
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ihese kings is larger than the first, makes it imperative to believe 
that Samudragupta led more than one campaigns in this region. 
But the scheme of the prasasti, if chronologically interpreted, would 
imply that Samudragupta led two campaigns in the North, one 
licfore the expedition to the South and the other after it. Jayaswal, 1 2 
Herns,- Chattopadhyaya 3 4 and Mookerji' subscribe to this view. 
But the mention of Achyuta, Nagascna and Ganapatinaga in both 
the lists of the rulers of Arylvarta is a great hurdle in the 
acceptance of this theory. To overcome this difficulty, Hcras 
suggests that in the earlier Campaign these kings were merely 
defeated while in the later they were exterminated. But the use of 
the word unmtVja, w hich cannot be taken in the sense of being 
defeated, in connection with these rulers in the 7th verse itself, 
goes against this explanation. Further, it is rather difficult to 
believe that a conqueror of the ability of Samudragupta went deep 
in the South without fully consolidating his position in the North. 
Thus, the theory of tw o campaigns is also not free from difficulties. 

To us it appears that the scheme of the Allahabad praiasli. 
is neither geographical and nor chronological. It is not generally 
realized that of the two lists of the rulers of Aryavarta, the first, 
given in the 7th verse, is not actually a list ; it is the description of 
a campaign. On the other hand, the second list, given in the 
prose passage, is a mere string of names and is similar in nature 
to the other three lists given at the same place. The powers enu¬ 
merated in anyone of these four lists have only one thing in common 
viz. the treatment which they received from the emperor. In 
other words, after describing the early life and achievements of 
Samudragupta, including his first major campaign against the 
Nagas, Harishcna has enumerated the kings, states and tribes who 
were defeated or subjugated by his master on different occasions 
and has classified them into four categories in accordance with 
the policy adopted towards them. The second of his lists con- 

1 jayaswal, / list, hid., p. 132. 

2 Hcras, y]RORI, IX. p. 88. 

3 Chattopadhyaya, S., MINI, p. 149. 

4 Mookerji, R. K., GE, pp. 19 IT. 
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tains the names of those rulers who were uprooted by the emperor 
up to the time of the composition of the praias/i. Naturally, 
therefore, it includes the names of those rulers who were uprooted 
in his first major campaign as well as those who were exterminated 
on other occasions. It follows, therefore, that in the North 
Samudragupta might have fought several campaigns and not 
merely two. 

The above conclusion throws an entirely new light on several 
aspects of the conquests of Samudragupta. Firstly, if Harishena 
classified the various states in accordance with the policy adopted 
towards them and if we find that the kings enumerated in one of 
these lists were exterminated on different occasions, the view that 
all the powers enumerated in any one of the other three lists were 
defeated or subjugated at the same time becomes groundless. For 
example, contrary to the almost universally accepted view, 
now it becomes a possibility, if not a certainty, that Samudragupta 
led more than one expeditions in Dakshinapatha. Secondly, 
now there remains no ground for determining the chrono¬ 
logical sequence of the subjugation of the various categories of 
states on the basis of the order in which they have been enumerated. 
For instance, it is generally believed that it was after the extermina¬ 
tion of the kings of Aryavarta that the pra/jania states and the tribal 
republics accepted the suzerainty of Samudragupta. But the 
preceding discussion makes it quite clear that the various powers 
enumerated in the third list offered their submission on different 
occasions, w henever they happened to feel the pressure of the 
mighty Gupta arm on their borders, Similar must have been the 
story of the powers enumerated in the other two categories. 

It is, however, a matter of common sense and has to be 
admitted that the subjugation of the pratjanta states and the tribal 
republics of a particular area w as rendered possihlc by the exter¬ 
mination of the rulers of the adjoining regions of Aryavarta. 
Similarly, the expression of the submissive attitude by the 
North-Western powers and the dwellers of ‘ all the islands ’ 
as well as the expedition or expeditions deep in the South must 
necessarily have been subsequent to the emergence of Samudra- 
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gupta as the suzerain power in Aryavarta. Wc can, therefore, 
reasonably assume that his campaigns in the various regions of 
Aryavarta undertaken with the specific purpose of the extermna- 
tion of their kings and the incorporation of their kingdoms in the 
empire, generally preceded the subjugation of the adjoining terri¬ 
tories, without committing ourselves to the position that a!! the 
kings of Aryavarta w ere uprooted before the establishment of the 
Gupta suzerainty in the states enumerated in other categories. 
And in the North, the campaign against the powers mentioned 
in the 7th verse was undertaken in the beginning of his reign, that 
Harishena has definitely stated. That is the maximum that one 
can deduce about the relative chronology of Samudragupta’s 
campaigns on the basis of the data provided by the Allahabad 
praiasti itself. 



Appendix iii 


THE KING ‘CHANDRA’ OF THE MEHARAULI IRON 
PILLAR INSCRIPTION 

The identification of the king * Chandra ’ mentioned in the 
Meharauli iron pillar inscription is one of the most debated ques¬ 
tions of the Gupta history. 1 He has been identified variously with 
Chandragupta Maurya by H. C. Seth, 1 and B. Prasad*, with 
Kanishka by R. C. Majumdar,* with Chandravarman of Push- 
karana by H. P. Shastri, 4 with the Naga kings Chandrariisa and 
Sadachandra respectively, by Raychaudhuri* and A. V. Venkata- 
rama Aiyar 7 with Dcvarakshita of the Purdnas by B. C. Sen, 1 * 
with Chandragupta I by S. K, Aiyangar® and R. G. Basak 10 and 


1 O. Stein thought that is it impossible to identify this ruler 
{NIA, I, p. 198). Prill cep allotted the Meharauli inscrip¬ 
tion to 3rd or 4th century A. D. without suggesting the 
identification of the king mentioned in it (JBAS, III, p. 494). 
Bhau Daji placed this inscription in the post-Gupta period 
(JBBRAS, X, p. 63). Fergusson assigned it to one of the 
Chandraguptas of the Gupta dynasty ( History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, p. 508). 

2 JIH, XXVI, pp. 177 ff. 

3 PIHC, VI, pp. 124 ff. 

4 JRASB (L), IX, 1943, pp. 179 ff. Now he appears to be 
inclined in favour of the theory of the identity of Chandra 
with Chandragupta II {Ancient India, 1952, p. 246; CA, 
pp. 20-21). 

5 El, XII, pp. 315; His view was supported by Smith 
(EHI, p. 307, fn. 1), R. D. Banerji (A/G, p. 10. f.) and 
Bhattasali {Dacca Review, 1920-21, p. 9). 

6 PHAI, p. 481. 

7 Quoted by S. K. Aiyangar in AIS1HC, p. 93. 

8 SNA IB, pp. 205-7. 

9 AISIHC, pp. 192 ff. 

10 h/A’E/, p. 13 ff. ; Fleet assigned the Meharauli inscription 
to Chandragupta I, but he also expressed the possibility 
of its being one of the younger brothers of Mihirakula 
{Corpus, 111, p. 140, fn. 1:; Intro., pp. 12-13). 
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with Chandragupta II by Hocrnle 1 , Jayaswal 2 , Sircar 3 , Altckar' 
and many others 3 . The last mentioned theory is the most popular 
one.® 13ut even a cursory examination of the arguments advanced 
by its supporters w^uld show that the only positive argument in 
its favour is the similarity of the names of the two kings, and that 
no achievement of the king mentioned in the Mcharauli ins¬ 
cription can be safely ascribed to Chandragupta II. But surely the 
mere similarity of names cannot be the basis for such an important 
conclusion. 

Broadly speaking, the Mcharauli pillar inscription gives us 
two sets of informations about the king mentioned in it. Firstly, 
it tells that he was famous by the name Chandra and, secondly, 
it describes his achievements. Now, almost all the scholars who 
have tried to find out the solution of this problem have relied more 
on the first information and have started with the assumption that 
these achievements should be ascribed to a king whose name was 
Chandra. Consequently, the claim of nearly every king of ancient 
India who is known to us by the name Chandra has been cham¬ 
pioned by this or that scholar. But a very sharp difference of 
opinion among scholars on this point shows that none of these 
kings can unhesitatingly lie given the credit of these achievements. 
We feel that so far the problem has been attacked from the wrong 

1 1A, XXI, pp. 43-44. 

2 JBORS, XVIII, pp. 31 ff. 

3 JRASB(L), V, pp. 413 ff. 

4 NHIP, p. 21. 

5 Agrawal, V. S., Mat si a Purai/a. a Study, p. 229; Mookcrji, 
R. K., Gli, pp. 68 ff.; Dandekar, Hist. Gup., pp. 27-28 ; 
Mchtaa, G. 1*., Chandragupta Vikramaditxa (in Hindi), p. 
58; Kar, R. C, IUQ, XXVI, p. 184. Buddha Prakash, 
Studies, p. 326. 

6 At one time Smith also belived in this theory (JR AS, 
1897, pp. 1 ff.) G. R. Sharma, a supporter of this theory, 
has given a comprehensive analysis and criticism of all 
the other theories in f/W, XXI. pp. 202 ff. He has convin¬ 
cingly proved that the king mentioned in the Mcharauli 
inscription could not have flourished before the conquest-- 
of Samudragupta. We will, therefore, criticically examine 
only the last theory. 
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end. For, it is not necessary to presume that the king mentioned 
in this inscription should be known to us by the name ‘ Chandra 
As pointed out by Fleet the relevant portion of the inscription does 
not prove that the original name of the king was Chandra. In 
line 5, he says, “ 1 have arranged my translation according to the 
order of the words in the text. Hut, assuming that the composer’s 
arrangement of them was due to metrical exigencies, we might 
translate— ’’(and) who, carrying a beauty of countenance like 
(the beauty of) the full-moon, had (in consequence) the name of 
Chandra," and thus obtain a hint that the king’s original name was 
not Chandra’’. 1 Allan also admits : “It is even possible, as 
suggested by Fleet in an alternative translation in note 2, p. 142, 
that the king’s n.'mc was not Chandra and that his name is con¬ 
cealed in a poetical allusion in the words, ‘ Chandrahvena santa- 

gra-Chandra-sa-drsim’, &c. (1.6)_In this context it may 

be recalled that many scholars including Princep, 3 believed that 
the personal name of the king was Dhava which is engraved in the 
line 6 of the inscription. This reading, though rejected by 
Sircar etc 1 ., at least show s that it is not safe to assume that the 
king mentioned in this inscription must be known to us by the 
name Chandra. He may have gone down in history by some 
other name, though during his life time he became famous by the 
name Chandra as well. And if it is so, we feel justified in suggest¬ 
ing that as no king know n to us by the name Chi n.lra can be given 
credit of the achievements mentioned in the inscription, we should 
reverse the process of our enquiry. Now we should start with the 
analysis of the facts known about him and try to find out the king 
w ho answers the description best, rather than bothering unduly 
about his name. 

1 Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 142, fn. 2. 

2 Allan, MIC, Cl), Intro, p. xxxvii. 

3 JhrlS, III (1834), p. 494. 

4 Hhau Daji (JI1BRAS, X, p. 63) and D. C. Sircar (Set. Ins, 
p. 277, fn. 3) read bbat'fna. Dandekar was tempted t<» 
suggest the correction as Devtiia referring to the name ot 
Chandragupta II (His/. Cup., p. 28). Fleet accepts the 
reading dhavena but takes it to be a mistake for bhavtna. 
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The inscription supplies us the following facts : 

(/) The king Chandra defeated his enemies in the Vanga’ coun¬ 
tries. 

(//) He crossed ' the seven mouths of the river Indus ’ and con¬ 
quered the Vahlikas.* 

(//V) The Southern Ocean was “ still ” (i. e. at the time of writing 
the inscription) “ perfumed by the breezes of his prowess 

(//•) He established sole supreme sovereignty on the earth by the 
force of his arm. 

(/-) He ruled for a long time. 

(/■/) He was a Vaishnava. 

(pit) His fame lingered on the earth even after his death. It 
shows that the inscription is a posthumous one. 3 

(viii) The inscription was engraved somewhere in the early Gupta 
period, because, according to competent authorities, 
palaeographically there is a close similarity between the Meha- 

1 Kalidasa places Yangas in between the streams of the 
Ganga i. e. in the delta of theGanga(R agbuvamta, IV, 36). 
It possibly comprised a portion of Samatata, a pratyanta 
state owing allegiance to Samudragupta. K. D. Bajpai has 
placed the Vangas of the Meharauli inscription in the Makran 
coast of Baluchistan (Dr. Miraibi Felicitation Volume, pp. 
355 IT.). But there is no evidence to prove that the Guptas 
had anything to do with the Makran region. It is rather 
too much to draw such a conclusion on the basis of a soli¬ 
tary verse of the Mababharata (Sabhaparva, Ch. 47, 9) the 
reading of which may not be correct. 

2 The expression SindhorsaptamuUiani used in the Meharauli 
inscription can only mean the seven faces or feeders of the 
river Indus, and most probably denoted, as pointed out by 
R. C. Majumdar (op. fit.) and K. P. Javaswal (op. eit.), the 
five rivers of the Punjab and the Kabul and Kunar rivers. 
So far Valhikas are concerned, S. K. Aiyangar, R. G. B.isak 
and D. R. Bhandarkar etc. place them in the Punjab on the 
strength of a verse of the R amnyana. But R. C. Majumdar 
(JR/ISDL, IX, pp. 179 ff.) and D. C. Sircar (P. V. Kane 
Volume, Art. No. 64) have conclusively shown that Valhikas, 
conquered by Chandra belonged to Bactria. 

3 D. R. Bhandarkar (fAHRS, X.pp. 88, 137) and D. Sharma 
(JIH, XVI, p. 17 ; 1C, V, p. 206) do not believe in the pos¬ 
thumous nature of the inscription. 
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rauli inscription and the other early Gupta inscriptions. 1 2 
Secondly, Fergusson, drawing attention to the Persian form 
of the capital of the Mcharauli pillar assigned it to the later 
half of the fourth century A. D.-’, while K. C. Chattopa- 
dhyaya has opined that the author of the Mcharauli ins- 
cription may be identified with Virascna, alias Siba of 
Udayagiri inscription of the time of Chandragupta II. 3 

The facts noted above make it quite clear that the king men¬ 
tioned in the Meharauli inscription flourished either in the second 
half of fourth century or in the beginning of fifth century A. D. 
and that he was a mighty conqueror and empire-builder and a 
Vaishnava by faith. He had acquired sole surpreme sovereignty 
by his own prowess not as a sequel to the power and prestige won 
by his predecessor. There is only one king who answer this des¬ 
cription ; and he is Samudragupta the real founder of the Gupta 
empire. Those who give this credit to Chandragupta II rely on 
their imagination too much. Here, an appreciation of the 
difference between positive and explanatory arguments becomes 
necessary. It has been said that Chandragupta II might be called 
an empire-builder because he acquired it by killing his brother 
Ramagupta. But this suggestion makes him a fratricide, and not 
an empire-builder. The strategem of Chandragupta II against the 
Saka king, the rival of Ramagupta, also throws light only on his 
personal valour and not on his empire-building activities. His only 
military achievement known to us was the conquest of the Saka 

1 Hoernle(IH, 1872,p. 43) assigned this record to c.410 A.D. 
and Princep allotted if to third or fourth century A. D. 
According to Fleet its characters, “ allowing for the stiff¬ 
ness resulting from engraving in so hard a substance as 
the iron of this column ”, approximate in many respects 
to those of Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta 
(Corpus, III, p. 140), while Dani {Indian Palacoerophj, pp. 
144-5) has ‘no doubt that the inscription was written in 
the early fifth century A. D. by a writer from the Middle 
Ganges Valley ’. 

2 Fcrgusson, History of I/uliiiii an,I Hastens Architecture, 
p. 508. 

3 Quoted by G. R. Sharrna, in If 10, XXI. 
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kingdom of western India which, incidentally, had become very 
small by the time he conquered it. 1 Actually it was Samudragupta 
who uprooted the nine kings of Aryavarta, defeated twelve kings 
of the South, forced a host of monarchical states, forest kingdoms 
and republican tribes to accept his overlordship and overawed 
several foreign kings as well as the rulers of far distant Ceylon and 
' other islands Only he, therefore, could claim that he “ attained 
the sole supreme sovereignty in the world by the force of his 
own arm 

Much has been said in order to show that Chandragupta II 
might have defeated a confederacy of the kings of Bengal. Some 
scholars even maintain that since the earliest records of the Gupta 
kings found in Bengal belong to the reign of Kumaragupta I, this 
province was conquered not by Samudragupta but by Chandra¬ 
gupta II.* The supporters of this theory have failed to remember 
that Samatata (S. E. Bengal), Davaka (Dabok in Assam) and 
Kamarupa (Gauhati region of Assam) were the pratjanta states 
of the empire of Samudragupta. It is thus obvious that he 
conquered the rest of Bengal himself. Chandravarman, one of 
the kings of North India who were exterminated by Samudra¬ 
gupta, almost certainly belonged to Bengal. Again, from 
the internal evidence of the Dhanaidaha copper plate inscrip.ion 
of the G. E. 113 and the Damodarpur copper plate inscriptions 
of the G. E. 124 arc 128, it is clear that by the time these grants 
were issued the Gupta administrative machinery had become 
firmly established in Bengal. It shows that this province v\ as 
made an integral part of the empire considerably earlier. At any 
rate, we do not have any evidence whatsoever to suggest that 
Chandragupta 11 had any military achievements to his credit in 
Bengal, while in the case of Samudragupta wc have positive 
evidence provided by the Allahabad pillar inscription. 

Samudragupta had much to do with the North-West and had 
acquired some influence over the Daivaputrashahi ShShSnusluih 

\ See infra, p. 246 f. 

2 Kar, R. C., UiQ, XXVI, pp. 187 IT. 
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who ruled over this region. The discovery of a coin of the Stan¬ 
dard type bearing his name but issued by a Kushana feudatory is 
a strong corroborative evidence. 1 Moreover, it appears that he 
had not only power and ambition to cross the ' seven mouths 
of the Indus but was compelled to do so by the force of the 
circumstances. It was during his reign that the Central Asiatic 
barbarians,the Jouan Jouan of the Chinese and the Chionites of the 
Roman writers, invaded Bactria and forced the Great Kushanas 
to migrate to India under the leadership of Kidara. Later on, 
in or very shortly after 367 A. D. they crossed the Hindukush 
and invaded Gandhara, the new home of the Kidara Kushanas 2 . 
Therefore, an expedition by the Gupta emperor in c. 370 to help 
the Kidarites (who had probably accepted his suzerainty) 3 against 
the invading “ Bactrians ’ had become a necessity. As a matter 
of fact, the evidence of the Meharauli inscription is completely 
in consonance with the contemporary history of Bactria and the 
evidence furnished by the Allahabad pillar inscription. On the 
other hand, there is hardly any indication to suggest that 
Chandragupta II had anything to do with the Northt-VVest 1 , what 
to say of Bactrians in particular. 

Chandragupta II had any military success to his credit in the 
South, is once again a matter for anybody to guess. It is true that 
his daughter Prabhavatigupta was married to Rudrasena II, and 
that after the premature death of his son-in-law Chandragupta II 
may have assisted his daughter in the administration of the 
Vakataka kingdom. It can also be conceded that he sent his 
court-poet Kalidasa to educate his grandsons or on a diplomatic 
mission in the South. But the Meharauli inscription is a factual 
eulogy of a mighty conquei or. Therefore, the statement that the 
southern ocean is still perfumed with the breezes of his prowess 

1 Altekar, A. S., Coinaff, p. 52. 

2 Martin, JRASBL. 1937, Num. Suppl. XLVII, pn. 23 ff ; 
Chattopadhvaya, S., J5//A7, pp. 210 IT.; Majumdar, R. C., 
CA, pp. 50'ff.; Altekar, A. S., N///P, pp. 21 ff. Supra, 
pp. 169 ff. 
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cannot be explained away by a reference to Chandragupta's 
matrimonial alliances or diplomatic activities. On the other hand, 
it is well-known that Samudragupta carried his victorious arm in 
the South at least as far as Kanchi. Allan was right when he re¬ 
marked that this achievement of the king mentioned in the Meharauli 
inscription reminds us of Samudragupta, rather than of Chandra- 
gupta II. i 

Thus, we find that all the successes of the king Chandra can 
very safely and easily be ascribed to Samudragupta. In his case, 
wc have got positive evidence of most reliable nature while in the 
case of Chandragupta II we have to take the help of imagination 
for, all the available evidence on the life and career of Chandra¬ 
gupta II is silent on these so-called achievements of his. On the 
other hand, it is an extremely significant fact that his victory over 
the Sakas, which was certainly his greatest achievement, has 
not been even hinted at in this document. The conclusion is 
quite obvious : the achievements of ‘Chandra’ cannot be assigned 
to Chandragupta II and the great victory of Chandragupta II can¬ 
not be ascribed to * Chandra \ 

All the other facts known about the king 1 Chandra ' are easily 
applicable to Samudragupta. That like Chandra he was a 
Vaishnava by faith needs no particular mention. It was he who 
made the Garudadhvaja the emblem of his family. That he ruled 
at least for more than two decades is unanimously admitted. 
Therefore, he satisfies the condition of ruling for a long period 
also. Thus, all the facts about the king mentioned in the 
Meharauli inscription coincide with what wc know about Samudra¬ 
gupta neatly, squarely and most justifiably. Rather, he is the 
only king in the whole annals of ancient Indian history who answers 
the description of the king of this inscription perfectly. Therefore, 
to us it appears that in the present state of our knowledge the sugges- 
tion of his identification with the king mentioned in the Mehrauli 
inscription should be regarded as at least more probable than any 
other suggestion proposed so far. 


1 Allan, BA(C,GD, Intro., p. xxxvii. 
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Our suggestion is remarkably corroborated by Vamana. 
According to him Vasubandhu, the famous Buddhist scholar, 
was the minister of Chandraprakasa, the son of Chandragupta. 1 2 3 
Now, if this Vasubandhu flourished in the fourth century A. D.*, 
we have to take Chandragupta as Chandragupta I and regard 
Chandraprakasa as another name of Samudragupta. V. A. Smith ' 
R. C. Majumdar, 4 5 6 7 R. K. Mookcrji* and V. S. Agrawala* and 
many others have accepted this possibility. So, here wc have 
an evidence of positive nature which indicates that Samudragupta 
was known by the name Chandra as well.’ It removes the only 
possible objection which can be raised against our suggestion. 
We wish to point out, however, that the evidence of Vaman is 
merely corroborative. Our suggestion stands quite independent 
of it. 


1 Vamana, Kavyalamkarasutrarrini, 3.2.2. 

2 Infr, r, pp. 214 if. 

3 EH/,* pp. 328 (T. 

4 KHIP, p. 155. 

5 Mookcrji, CH, 17. 

6 Agrawala, Matsya Puraiiit, A Study, p. 229 f. 

7 In the Gupta age kings usually had more than one names. 
Chandragupta II had another name Ocvagupta, l’ravarsena 
ll’s original name was Diimodaragupta, Yasodharman was 
known as Vishnuvardhana and Skandagupta was famous 
as riiidhakbja. 
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CAPITAL OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 

The location of the capitals of the North Indian empires was 
determined mainly by the region from which they derived their 
strength and the directions from which they were threafened by 
internal and external dangers. The capital of the Magadhan 
empire, the foundations of which were laid by Bimbasara, was 
Paraliputra. It continued to enjoy that status till the collapse 
of the empire in the first century B. C., though due to cxrcrnal 
pressures and internal pulls, the Mauryas had to establish provincial 
capitals at Taxila, Ujjayini, Tosali and Suvarnagiri 1 and the 
Sun gas had to accord the same status to VidisS.* In the age of the 
Kushanas, Purushapura became the imperial capital of the North 
because its rulers belonged to that region. For them U/P. and 
Bihar were the outlying provinces of their empire. In the post- 
Gupta period Thanesar became the nucleus of a powerful king¬ 
dom, but at that time the danger from the North-West was not 
formidable. Hence, the centre of political gravity again shifted 
somewhat eastwards to Kanauj which became the hub cf the 
political pulls from various directions. However, with the in¬ 
crease in the pressure of the Muslim invaders from the Nortli- 
\X cst, the importance of Delhi, the gateway to the Gaiiga Valley 
increased. 3 Actually, for the Muslim emperors of India, who 
derived tiicir strength from the North-West, Delhi was the only 
natural seat of administration—a lesson which Mohammad Tughltii] 
learnt at a great cost. 4 

Against the background of this historical experience, the problem 
of the capital of the Gupta empire becomes quite interesting. We 
have already shown that in ihe post-Kushana period the centre of 

1 Comp. Hit/, hid., II, p. 21. 

2 Ibid.. p. 100. 

3 Cf. Toynbee, A., Study of History, I, p. 129. 

4 I be Delhi Sultanate (cd. Majumdar and Pusalker), pp. 66 IT. 
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the political gravity had shifted to the upper Gaiiga Valley, roughly 
modern U. P., its western part being dominated by the Nagas and 
the eastern part by the Guptas. 1 It was with the eastern U. P. as 
his base that Samudragupta launched his victorious campaigns. 
In the light of these facts one would expect to find that the capital of 
the Guptas was located somewhere in the eastern part of U. P. 
The evidence of the Puranas from which wc learn that Prayaga 
w-as the nucleus of the original Gupta state,* the incision of the 
praJas/i of Samudragupta on a stone pillar at Prayaga, the dis¬ 
covery of several other early Gupta inscriptions and numerous 
hoards of coins from this area*, and the possibility of the per¬ 
formance of Ahamtdbo at Prayaga by Samudragupta 1 3 4 bring out 
the fact that at least in the early part of their history, the Guptas 
had their capital at Prayaga. Its location at the confluence of 
the Gaiiga and the Yamuna, in the centre of the Gaiiga Valley, 
from where all the provinces of the empire could be easily con¬ 
trolled, was ideal for this purpose. Later on, however, Ayodhya 
was made the formal residence of the emperor, for, Paramartha, 
a Buddhist scholar of the Gupta age refers to this city as the capita] 
of Vikramaditya i.e. Skandagupta 5 6 who appointed Vasubandhu as 
the teacher of his crown-prince Baladitya. It is quite possible 
that Ayodhya, the legendary abode of Rama, the incarnation of 
Vishnu, was accorded this status by Paramabhagavata Chandra- 
gupta II or his father. There were, however, many other pro¬ 
vincial capitals including Ujjayini and Pitaliputra, for, certain 
chiefs of the Kanarese districts w ho claimed descent from Char.- 
dragupta (Vikramaditya), referred to their great ancestor as Vjjayi- 
niptiravar-adl.isrura, ‘ Lord of Ujjain, the best of the cities ’ as well 
as Pafaiip/n v. rar-adi.isiara ' lortl of Pjtali, the best of the cities \° 
It is, however, almost universally believed that Pataliputra was 
the chief metropolis of the Gupta empire. To us it appears to be 

1 Supra, Ch. II, pp. 53 If. 

2 Ibid., P . 50 f. 

3 I bill., p. 6. 

4 Supra, Ch. Ill, p. 1S8. 

5 Supra, App. v, p. 215. 

6 PHAI, p. 556 ; cf. Kalbc scrit-sa^crc, 7.4.3. 
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a by-product of the equally erroneous view that Magadha was 
the original home of the imperial Guptas. Pitaliputra has been 
mentioned under its own proper name in the Udayagiri cave 
inscription of Virasena, a minister of Chandragupta II 1 , and the 
Gadhwa inscription of the time of the same emperor. 2 3 But neither 
of them connect it with him as his capital. On the other hand, 
the statement of Virasena that he was a Palalipulrakalj suggests 
that this city was not the imperial capital of the empire, for, l>cing 
a minister of the central government, he was supposed to have 
been officially connected with the imperial capital ; there was no 
necessity for him to describe himself as belonging to it. It means 
that he has referred to the city to which he belonged in his private 
capacity, and not to the capital of the empire. A more impor¬ 
tant reference to Pataliputra is supposed to have occurred in the 
7th verse of the Allahabad prasasli of Samudragupta under the 
name of ‘ Pushpa (pura) \ But as pointed out by Fleet, in ancient 
times Kanauj was also famous by the name of Pushpapura or 
Kusumapura. 2 Further, as we have shown, the assumption that 
in this verse Harishena has referred to Kanauj and not Pataliputra 
makes the import of his statement clearer. 4 Lastly, even if the 
• Pushpa ’ of Allahabad prasasti is to be identified with Pataliputra, 
it would remain to be proved that it was the capital of Samudra¬ 
gupta, for, his praJas/i does not refer to it in this capacity. 

In this connection some other relevant facts may be noted. 

(1) No inscription of the imperial Guptas belonging to the 
first hundred-fifty years of their rule, has been discovered at or in 


1 Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 35. 

2 Ibid., p. 38. 

3 Fleet, op. cit., p. 5 f.; Yuan Chwang refers to Kanauj by 
the name of Kusumapura(Watters, 7/wr/r, p. 341.) Accord¬ 
ing to D. Sharnta (_/()/, XII, pp. 282 ll.) in one of the verses 
of Aryakshcmisvara's Chanda -Kan si ha, there is a reference 
to Kanvnkuhja under the name of Kusumapura. liven now 
Kanauj is the centre of the famous i/r (Indian scent) industry 
an«l is one of the best-known flower-producing areas of 
India. 

4 S.-pr.i. p. 140 f. 
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the neighbourhood of Pataliputra. As a matter of fact the first 
and the last important Gupta document produced by the whole 
of Bihar is the Bihar stone pillar inscription of a successor of 
Kumaragupta I. 

(2) No specimen of the Chandragupta-Kumaradcvl type of 
coins, the earliest of the scries of the Gupta gold coins, has so far 
been found at Pataliputra. 

(3) No hoard of the Gupta gold coins has been yielded by this 
city. 

(4) Further, as pointed out by R. K. Mookcrji, the description 
of PataJiputra as given by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hsicn who visited 
it during the reign of Chandragupta II, gives the impression 
that “ Pataliputra did not occupy the same position of importance 
in the Gupta empire that it had in the Mauryan empire”. 1 
Actually, Fa-hsien says nothing in detail about the city except to 
mention a few Buddhist sites in and outside it.* By this time 
Gariga appears to have shifted its course farther to the north, for 
Fa-hsien mentions that he had to walk for a yr.jana to reach the 
city after crossing the Gariga. 1 3 

(3) This impression is confirmed and strengthened by the 
testimony of Yuan Chwang. When this Chinese pilgrim lived 
in the neighbourhood of this city he found the greater part of the 
ancient site covered by hundreds of ruins. “ The city ”, he 
informs us,“ had long been a wilderness ” save for a walled town 
near the Gariga with about 1,000 inhabitants. 4 There facts, of 
courrc, do not prove that Pataliputra was not an in’.pottar.t city 
in the fourlh-fifih centuries A. D., but they do present a picture 
of its continuous decline and certainly go against ti c nun plicn 
that it was the r.etve-ccntrc of the mighty Gupta empire which 
had disintegrated only less than a century before the visit of 
Yuan Chwang. 

1 Mookerji, R. K., GE, p. 61. 

2 cf. Pnndc M. S., Ilii/or/ea / Geography & Topography of bthar, 
p. 138. 

3 Giles, The Travels of Fa-hsien, p. 44 f. 

4 Watters, np. cit., p. 87. 
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VASUBANDHU AND THE GUPTAS 

The problem of the date of Vasubandhu, the famous Buddhist 
author and the connected question of the identity of the Gupta 
sovereigns with whom he had intimate relations, hive given 
occasions to voluminous discussion. According to Noel Peri, 1 2 
Smith,* Macdonell, 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Wintcrnitz,* Majumdar* etc. he flourished in 
the fourth century A. D., while Takakusu,* Wogihara, 1 Hocrnlc* 
and several others hold that he lived in the fifth century A. 1). 
Recently, Frouwallncr* has analysed the arguments advanced by 
the protagonists of the rival theories and has come to the con¬ 
clusion that there flourished two scholars of the name of V asu- 
bandhu, the Elder one in the fourth century and the Younger one 
in the fifth century. The Elder Vasubandhu (c. 320-80”A. D.) 
was the brother of Asaiiga and belonged to Peshawar. It was lie 
who was the contemporary of Harivarman and whose works were 
translated hv Kumaraiiva in 404 and 405 A. D. This Vasubandhu 
was different from Vasubandhu the Younger, the author of 
Abbidharmakosha, who was the disciple of Buddhamitra 0 and 

1 Peri, Noel, A propos dc la Date de Vasubandhu, BEI ):0, 
191 l,pp.339 ff.;his arguments have been briefly summarized 
bv Smith in his EHI, 3rd ed., pp. 328 ff. 

2 EHI, 3rd ed., pp. 328 ff. 

3 Macdonell, History of Indian Literature, 1961, p. 327. 

4 Wintcrnitz, History of Indian Literature , 11, p. 355 I. 

5 NHIP, p. 155. Also by Basak. IINEI, p. 33 ; Vidya- 
bhusan. S. C., JASB, 1905, p. 227 ; Bhattncharya, Bim y i- 
tosh, lattvasatntraha. Intro., pp. 66 ff. 

6 Takakusu, |„ JR AS, 1905, pp. 33 ff. 

7 Eney. Re/ Ethics, XII, pp. 595-96. 

8 IRAS, 1909, p. 102; I A, 1911, p. 264. Also by K. lh 
l’athak, I A, 1911, p. 170 f.; Allan, BMC, CD, p. 51 f. 

9 Frouwallncr, E., On the Date of the Buddhist Master of Lair 
Vasubandhu, Rcme, 1951. 

10 A Buddhist monk Buddhamitra is mentioned in the Manku- 
war Buddhist image inscription of the Gupta year 129(- 448 
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was appointed, according to Paramartha, by Vikramaditya, the 
king of Ayodhya, the tutor of his crown-prince Baladitya. Accord¬ 
ing to Frouwallner, Paramartha, the author of the Life of Vasii- 
bandhuoe his disciples identified these tw o scholars of-the same name 
by mistake and thus caused this great coofusion. 

Frouwallncr’s brilliant suggestion reconciles almost all the 
apparently contradictory evidences on the question of the date 
of Vasubandhu. It also helps us in solving the equally puzzling 
question of the identify of the patrons of these two scholars. Now, 
from the testimony of Paramartha it is clear that it was Vasu¬ 
bandhu the Younger, who was patronised by Vikramaditya and 
Baladitya. But the half verse cited by VSmana from a work 
of possibly Gupta age states that 

“ This very son of Chandragupta. the young Chandraprakasa, 
the patron of men of letters, fortunate in the success of his efforts, 
has now become king ”. 1 

The commentator explains that the phrase ‘ patron of men of 
letters’ is an instance of ' allusion ’, containing a reference to the 
ministership (stuhipyd) of Vasubandhu. 8 It is quite obvious that 
this Vasubandhu could not have been Vasubandhu the Younger ; 
he, therefore, should have been Vasubandhu the Hitler, who 
flourished in the fourth century A. D. It agrees perfectly well 
w'ith the suggestion that the Chandragupta, referred to in the 
above quotation is identical with Chandragupta I the father of 
Samudragupta . It may be noted that in his Pravaga praiasti 
Samudragupta is described as a great patron of learning. 3 Thus, 

A. D.). K. B. Pathak identifies him with Buddhaniitra, the 
teacher of Vasubandhu (IA, 1912, p. 244). 

1 Vamana, KavjalamkJranilravriili, 3.2.2. 

2 lbid.\ there is some doubt as to the reading of the name of 
Vasubandhu in this passage. However, Smith, Pathak, 
Hocrnle, Allan and Frouwallner and many others accept the 
reading Vasubandhu. 

3 The tradition regarding the patron of Vasubandhu as 
recorded by Yuan Chwang is somewhat confused, On 
different occassions he refers to Vikramaditya and BiilS- 
dityaraja, the adversary of Mihirakula, but docs not men¬ 
tion eithec of them as the patron of Vasubandhu. He was 
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it would appear that the patrons of Vasubandhu the Younger, 
viz. Vikramaditya and Biladitya 1 were different from Chandra¬ 
gupta I and his son Samudragupta, the patron of Vasubandhu the 
Elder. But Paramirtha, who flourished in the sixth century A. D., 
when the separate personalities of Samudragupta, Chandragupta 
11 and Skandagupta etc. were gradually being merged in the 
Vikramaditya legend, naturally found it difficult to distinguish 
between Samudragupta and Skandagupta, who, according to his 
knowledge, were not only famous by the same title but had patro¬ 
nized a scholar of the same name of Vasubandhu. 


aware of the tradition that the king to whom Vasubandhu 
came, was a great patron of learning ; but according to 
him it was this king to whem Vikramaditya had lost his 
kingdom (Watters, Traids, p. 211 f.). It appears that here 
the legend regarding the victory of Samudragupta, the 
patron of Vasubandhu, over Kacha, his rival brother, has 
got mixed up with the legend regarding the patronage of 
Vasubandhu by Vikramaditya {supra, p. 126 f.). 

1 The kings Vikramaditya and BJlidiiva mentioned by 
I’aramSrtl a have been identified w ith Skandagupta anti 
Narasiriihagupta by Tatakusu, Wogihara, Pathak anil 
Frouwallner {op. «/.), with Purugupta and Narasitiihagupta 
Balagditva by Allan (op. cit.) and Sinha {DKM, p. 81), with 
Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I by 11. P. Sastri 
(JRASB, 1905, p. 253), and with Chandragupta II and 
Govindagupta by D. R. Bhandarkar (IA, 1911, p. 15) 
and Saletore {Lift in the Gupta Age, p. 28). 
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THE DATE OF KALIDASA 

It is an old suggestion accepted by all those who admit the 
contemporaneity of Kalidasa and Chandragupta II' time the poet 
wrote the description of the digrijaya of Raghu on the basis of the 
actual facts of the military achievements of Samudragupta and 
Chandragupta II, especially of the former. The close resemblance 
between the careers and achievements of Samudragupta and 
Raghu warrants this supposition. I.ike Samudragupta Raghu 
was selected on account of his ability by his father to succeed him 
in preference to other princes (R V, IV. 1.). Again, like Samudra¬ 
gupta, Raghu started his military career with the conquest of the 
neighbouring states (RK, IV. 4) and celebrated its successful 
completion with the performance of a grand sacrifice (RV, IV, 86). 
In the East, Samudragupta was content with exacting tribute from 
the kings of Samatata (South-Eastern Bengal), Davaka (N'owgong 
district in Assam) and Kamarupa (Upper Assam) but violently 
uprooted the rulers of Western and South-Western Bengal. 
Similar w’as the case of Raghu. The kings of Kamarupa (RC^, 
IV'. 83) and Sumha (Rt / , IV'. 35) readily submitted to him w hile 
the tangos who proudly fought, had to be smitten (R I', IV'. 36). 

After the conquest of Bengal, Raghu went to the South. Here 
it is remarkable to note that Kalidasa describes the conquest of the 
region extending from Kalinga to Kerala in detail, in as many as 
twenty verses (RE', IV. 38-57). But he does not pay much atten¬ 
tion to the Western Deccan. He merely refers to the conquest of 
Apranla and Trikuta in a couple of verses (RK, IV. 58-59). Ir is 
quite understandable. Samudragutpta, like Raghu, conquered 

1 Wintcrnitz, M., A History of Indian Literature, Vol. III. p. 
23; Upadhyaya B. S., Kalidasa ka bbarata (in Hindi), Vol. 
II, pp. 216 ff.; Mirashi, V. V., Kalidasa (in Hindi). Chapter I; 
Smith, V. A., EHl, p. 321; Macdonell, A. A., A History of 
Sanskrit l-itrratnrr , pp. 274 f.; Dc. S. C., Kalidasa and I 'ikra mo¬ 
di tya, pp. 474 ff.; Agrawala, V. S JVPHS, XXII, pp. 81 fl; 
B. I’rakash, Studies, pp. 330 (T. 
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only the kings of the eastern part of the Deccan and of the far 
South up to Kerala. 1 He, and for that matter Chandragupia II, 
had nothing to do with the Western Deccan. But what about 
Western India? W'c definitely know that Chandragupta H 
destroyed the Saka Satraps of Western India and added the rich 
provinces of Kathiawar and Northern Gujarat to the empire. 
His achievement was fairly dazzling and must have made quite an 
impression on the minds of his contemporaries. That he was 
remembered as Sakari is a positive proof of it. But strangely 
enough, Kalidasa, who is supposed to have written the account of 
the digvijaya of Raghu on the basis of the actual facts of the 
military achievements of Samudragupta and Chaadragupta 11 
both, is mute on this point. While describing the conquests of 
Raghu, he merely says that after the victory of Trikuta, Raghu pro¬ 
ceeded by the land-route to conquer the Parasikas. He mentions 
neither the Sakas nor the region over which they ruled. It conclu¬ 
sively proves that if Kalidasa wrote the account of the digvifaja of 
Raghu on the basis of the actual facts provided by the military 
achievements of Samudragupta and Chandragupta II, he 
had completed the composition of the Raghnvamfa before the 
conquest of the Western India by Chandragupta II. Now , 
the Saka rule in the Western India came to an end towards the 
close of the reign of Chandragupta II*. Therefore, the composi¬ 
tion of the Ragbuva'mia may well have been over by c. 400 A. D. 
It is a very significant clue, because as is generally admitted, the 
Raghwatnsa is by far one of the best and most mature works of 
Kalidasa. It would mean that the major part of the literary acti¬ 
vities of the poet w as over by c. 400 A. D. W'c, therefore, suggest 
that Kalidasa flourished in the second half of the fourth century 
A. D., and not in the first half of fifth century A. D. 

The account of the conquest of the North-Western region by 
Raghu (R I/,IV. 60-70) is consonant with and supports our sugges¬ 
tion. According to Kalidasa, Persia could have been reached by 
a sea-route, but Raghu discarded it. lie went by the land-route 


1 Supra, p. 164/. 


2 Infra, pp. 246//. 
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and defeated the Persians in a fierce fighting. Thereafter, he 
moved northwards and vanquished the Hunas on the banks of 
the river Oxus. Then came the turn of the Kambojas who were 
unable to resist his valour and accepted his overlordship. This 
description of the power-alignment in the North-West resembles 
strikingly the political condition of this region in the third quarter 
of the fourth century A. D. 1 2 The contemporaneity of Kalidasa 
and Samudragupta has been rendered all the more probable bv 
the fact that the latter assumed the little Vikrama, alongwith his 
usual title Pardkrama. * Further, it is now generally accepted that 
the cycles of legends concerning the king Vikramaditya refer not 
only to Chandragupta II, but to Samudragupta and Skandagupta 
also. 3 4 If it is so, it may also be easily conceded that the legend 
that the king Vikramaditya conquered almost the whole of India' 
refers to Samudragupta, and not to Chandragupta II or Skanda¬ 
gupta. The presence of Kalidasa in the court of both Samudra¬ 
gupta and Chandragupta II was, perhaps, one of the factors which 
led to the amalgamation of the achievements of these two kings in 
the popular memory and gave rise to the Vikramaditya tradition. 5 


1 Supra, pp. 173 ff. 

2 JNS1, V, pi. IXa 7. Sec supra, p. 190. 

3 Majumdar, R. C., NH/P, pp. 170-71; Raychaudhuri, H. C., 
Vikrama Volume (Scindia Oriental Institute, 1948), pp. 
483-511. 

4 Pandey, R. B., Vikramaditya (in Hindi), p. 99 f. 

5 Many scholars who do not believe in the contcm|*)rancity 
of the Guptas and Kalidasa point to the fact that in the 
srayanfl'ara of Indumati it is the king of Ayodhya who wins 
her hand, and not the ruler Pataliputra. They convniently 
forget that the argument goes against any other theory of the 
date of Kalidasa, for Vikramaditya, the patron of Kalidasa is 
said to have been the ruler of Ujjayini and not of Ayodhya, 
the capital of Raghu who won the hand of Indumati. 
\X'e should not forget that Kalidisa was writing a poem, 
and not history. However, it may be noted that the G uptas 
did not belong to Magadha {supra, Ch. II) and in the time of 
Chandragupta II, their capital was probably at Ayodhya 
and not at Pataliputra. {supra, App. iv, pp. 210 ff.). There¬ 
fore, our suggestion is quite consonant with the data 
provided by the Ragbuva'mla on this point. 




Chapter IV 

THE WESTERN THEATRE 

After the demise of Samudragupta which took place most 
likely in the year 375 A. D. ( the date of the accession of his son anil 
successor Chandragupta II 1 , the centre of political gravity shifted 
towards the west at least for the next three quarters of a century. 
It was in this direction that Chandragupta II as well as tfis son 
Kumaragupta 1 2 had some significant military achievements to 
their credit. Further, it was Ujjayini, the chief city of the western 
Malwa, that became the most important provincial capital of the 
empire in this period. 3 4 And then, it was in the western provinces 
of the empire that a number of the royal princes, who were sent 
there as governors or viceroys, raised banner of revolt against the 
central authority.* Thus, it would seem that during the reign 

1 If Rainagupta, the elder brother of Chandragupta II, ruled 
only as a local king of Malwa, the latter must have become 
the master of the rest of the empire immediately after the 
death of Samudragupta. 

2 Infra, pp. 256 ft'. 

3 Certain chiefs of the kanarese Districts, who claimed descent 
from Chandragupta (Vikramaditya) referred to their great 
ancestor as Vjjajini-puravar-adbisvara, ‘the lord of Ujjain, 
the best of the cities.’ According to Kdvya mima'msd, 
Sahasaiika of Ujjain ordered the exclusive use of Sans¬ 
krit in his harem. He thus reversed the policy of Adhyaraja 
(Phis'll, p. 556, fn. 12). Then there is the legend which 
associates the Sakari Vikramaditya with Ujjain. 

4 Infra, p. 222 f. 
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of Chandragupta 11 aod Kumaragupta I the western region had 
become the major stage of the political drama. 

PULL OP THE WEST 

In a way, such a shift in the centre of political gravity was but 
natural. It is a well-known fact of IndiaD history that the geo¬ 
graphy of the expansion of the North Indian empires, like the 
migrations of the races, cultures and ideas, usually followed a 
‘Z’ pattern. 1 2 If the builders of an empire began their career in the 
North-West, they entered the antarptdl via the Divide region and 
after consolidating their authority up to the Delta of Bengal, entered 
Mahva from the Central Ganga Valley and occupied Gujarat. 
About the geography of the Mughal conquest, l’anikkar writes ; 
“ from Ferganah to Kabul, from Kabul to Agra and with Agra 
the Gangetic Valley. Under Akbar the empire is consolidated ; 
Bengal is firmly held : a lightening campaign annexes Gujarat — 
Then begins the struggle....against the Deccan”. 4 The geo¬ 
graphy of the Gupta empire after the consolidation of the Gang! 
Valley could not have been very much different. Plundering 
expeditions of course could be sent to the South when the imperial 
army was regarded as strong enough to undertake such projects, 
but the successful implementation of the policy of annexation 
could hardly defy the general pattern dictated by the geographical 
factor. No wonder, therefore, if after the death the Samudra- 
gupta, who had succeeded in bringing the whole of the Gaiigfi 
Valley and the major part of the eastern Malwa under his direct 
control, the expansion of the empire took a wcstwardly direction 
and the history of his immediate successors came to l>c dominated 
by the events preceding and following this westward expansion. 

Rulers of big empires of ancient India such as the Mauryas 
and the Suiigas associated the princes of their families in adminis¬ 
tration by appointing them as governors or viceroys of the pro¬ 
vinces and the subordinate states. 3 A similar policy was 


1 cf. Subbarao, Personality of India, p. 7. 

2 Panikkar, K. M., Geojf. l ast, />. 80. 

3 Bhandarkar, D. R., Comp. Hist. Ind., II, pp. 19, 21, 100. 
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followed by the early Gupta emperors. They usually appointed the 
princes of the royal family as viceroys or governors of their 
western provinces, especially Malwa. It appears that in the scheme 
of the imperial organisation this province was accorded a special 
status the exact nature of which is difficult to be determined. The 
process probably started when Samudragupta converted the 
newly conquered Airikina into his direct personal possession— 
which is the real meaning of the term svabboga Further, the 
findspots of the coins of Ramagupta suggest that when he declared 
his independence, he was associated with the eastern Malwa, pro¬ 
bably as a governor. 1 2 Similarly, a tradition has it that Chandra- 
gupta II appeared at the Kaiyakara examination before the literatcurc 
of Uj jay ini 3 4 5 , indicating thereby that as a prince he was connected 
with that province, most likely in some administrative capacity. 
WhaJ exactly was the status of these princes in Malwa is not clear, 
but it is very significant that their appointment did not result in 
the abolition of the Sanakanika dynasty in the eastern MaKvaJ-and 
of the Varmans in the western Malwa. On the other hand, these 
local rulers were given a lot of freedom ; especially the Varmans 
enjoyed the privilege of using their own era and the liberty of 
not referring the name of their overlord in their inscriptions—a 
right not enjoyed by any other feudatory dynasty of this period.'* 
The presence of the princes of the imperial family in Malwa w ith 
some sort of administrative authority could, therefore, imply 
only one thing : either because of its strategic position or due to the 
force of the local tradition of tribal autonomy the Gupta emperors 


1 Cf. Aiyangar in //N, XIV, p. 29; Javaswal, I lit/, hid., p. HI; 
Sharma, D., PI 11C, 1956, p. 147; Sharma, R. S„ hid. lend., 
pp. 17-18.236. 

2 Infra., p. 236/ 

3 Kaiya mini dmsii, p. 53 ; quoted by Mi rash i in the Vakd/aka 
R ajava'mia, p. 78. 

4 Note that the Sanakanika Maharaja of the Udayagiri ins¬ 
cription °f *hc Gupta year 82 calls himself the son of the 
Maharaja Yishnudasa and the grandson of the Maharaja 
Chhagalaga (S/e. Ini., p. 271). 

5 Cf. Supra, pp. 217ff 
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were compelled to give a special status to this region, though they 
took the precaution of sending royal princes there to look after 
the imperial interests. Th's unusual position of Malwa did not 
change much even after Chnndragupta II had conquered the Sakas 
and had brought Gujarat under his direct administrative control; 
for, it scents almost certain that Govindagupta, the son of Chandra - 
gupta II, was for sometime the viceroy of the western Malwa, most 
probably during the life-time of the latter, 1 2 and Ghatotkachagupta, 
another royal prince, probably a son ofKumSraguptal, was accord¬ 
ed the same status in the eastern Malwa w ith his headquarters at 
Tumbavana* in the second quarter of the fifth century. A more 
or less similar policy was followed by the Sassanian emperors 
towards Bactria when they sent their crown-prince as the governor 
of that province in the third century A. D. in order to keep a watch 
over the local Kushana rulers. 3 4 But to their dismay they found that 
their prince-viceroys did not hesitate to exploit the opportunity 
of being saddled with the administration of a frontier province and 
to jockey for an independent position by raising the banner of 
revolt against the central authority.* Probably the experience of 
the Gupta emperors was not much different. At least it is against 
this background that the problem of the p'ace of the princes like 
Ramagupta, Govindagupta and Ghatotkachagupta in the history 
of their dynasty should be studied. 

RAMAGUPTA AND THE EASTERN MALWA 
THE LITERARY EVIDENCE 

Until about forty years ago, it was unanimously believed that 
Chandragupta II succeeded his father peacefully with the approval 
of the latter (tatparieribita ). Since then, the discovery of a few" 


1 Infra, p. 

2 Infra, Ch. V, App. i. 

3 Comp. Hist. Inf, II, p. 251. 

4 e. g. Hormizd, the Sassanian crown-prince, who was the 
vicerov of Bactria revolted against the imperial authority 
in 284 A. D. (Ibid.). 
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passages of a lost drama Deri Cbiadragnpt.i 1 acscribcd to Visaklu- 
deva who is usually identilicd with Visakhadatta, the author 
of the Mudrd Rdksbasar has thrown a new light on the 
question. From the available extracts of the drama wc learn that 

1 In October 1923 S. Levi announced the discovery of the 
Ndfya Darpana of Ramachandra and Gunaehandra and draw 
attention to six extracts of the drama DeriChandragupta (]. |, 
CC1II, pp. 201). The same year three extracts of the drama 
were published by R. Saraswati from Angara rftpakam, a 
work attributed to the king Bhoja of Dhara (IA, LII, pp. 
181 fF). In 1936, V. Raghvan published two more passages 
quoted in Sagaranandin's Nd/aka Lakshanakosha. 

2 Visikhadatta belonged to a family of feudatory chiefs. 
He is described as the son of the Maharaja Bhaskaradatta 
and the grandson of the Samanta Vateivaradatta. Jayaswal 
(IA, XL1I, pp. 265-7), Sten Konow (IA, XL1II, pp. 66 ff.) 
Hillebrandt ( ZDMG, XXXIX, pp. 130 ff.) S. S. Sastri 
(IH<2> VII, pp. 163 ff.), B. Prakash ( Studies , p. 135 f.) and 
many others are inclined to regard him as the contemporary 
of Chandragupta II. S. K. De (B. C. Law Volume, I, p. 51) 
thinks that he belonged to the older group of dramatists. 
S. I.evi (op. cit.) places him sometime between the Guptas 
and Harsha. In the bharatarakya of the Mudrd Rakshasa 
(vii. 21) there is the mention of a king Chandragupta 
whose kingdom is said to be troubled by Mlechchhas. As 
a reference to Chandragupta Maurya, who is the subject 
of the play would be unusual in the bharatarakya , he is 
generally regarded as the patron of VBakha. But since 
the readings Dantivarman, Rantivarman and Avantivar- 
man, instead of Chandragupta, are also found, no finality 
on the identity of this king may be reached. However, 
the first of these two names cannot be traced any 
where, and according to Dhruva (quoted by De, op. cit., 
p. 51) the way in which the king of Kashmir is created in 
the play, a reference to Avantivarman of Kashmir in its 
bharatarakya becomes highly unlikely. Further, from 
Hillebrandt’s critical edition of the drama it appears that 
Avantivarman is a later emendation. Therefore, ‘ Chandra¬ 
gupta ’ seems to l>e the most plausible reading. He is 
generally identified with Chandragupta II Vikramaditya. In 
the bharatarakya of the Mudrd Rakshasa he is likened with 
the Boer incarnation of Vishnu. The Varaha image of 
the Udayagiri cave, in which an inscription of the reign 
of Chandragupta II is found, appears to be the sculptural 
rendering of this idea. 
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Ramagupta, a coward and impotent ( kliba ) king, agreed to 
surrender his queen Dhruvadevi to a Saka invader in order to 
satisfy his councillors.' But the prince Chandragupta, the younger 
brother of the king, resolved to go to the enemy’s camp in the guise 
of the queen with a view to killing the hated enemy. As the 
names of the hero and the heroine of the drama—Chandragupta 
and Dhruvadevi—are undoubtedly historical, the story tends to 
show that Chandragupta II, the son of Samudragupta, was 
preceded on the throne by the latter’s elder son Ramagupta. 1 2 
The available extracts of the drama do not reveal as to what 
happened to Ramagupta and how Chandragupta II managed to 
acquire the throne and the queen for himself. But the combined 
testimony of the scattered pieces contaioed in the Uarsbatbarita of 
Bana, the Kavjamimamsa of Rajasekhara,thc Sanjan and the Cambay 
and the Sangli copper plates of the Rashtrakuta rulers and $ah- 
kararya’s commentary on the IIars/sacbari/a 3 when collected 
and collated together gives a somewhat flexible outline of the 
episode. It indicates that Chandragupta’s success in killing the 
Saka enemy kindled a fire of love for him in the heart of Dhruva¬ 
devi and resulted in the estrangement between the two brothers 
so much so that Chandragupta, being afraid of his elder brother’s 
design on his own life, had to pretend madness. But ultimately, 
by some means he succeeded in killing Ramagupta, and not only 
seized his kingdom but also married his widow. Perhaps such was 
the end ( pba/a) of the drama Devi Chandragupta as the tendency of 
the available extracts suggests. Tor example, in one extract it is 
stated that Chandragupta feigned madness presumhly to save his 
own life. It is also quite possible that the story of the prince 
Barkmaris (\ ikramaditya ?) and his royal brother Raw w al 

1 VrakriUnSm - aivasnaya. Sonic take it to mean “ for satis¬ 
fying the people.” 

2 cf. that the F.ran inscription cf Samudragupta refers to his 
several sons and grandsons (Sr/. Ins., p. 261). 

3 I or an analysis of the testimony of these references sec 
Altckar, JHORS, XIV, pp. 223 If; cf. also Chattopadhyaya, 
K. C., Bbandarknr Cow. VoL p. 118 and the works 
mentioned on page 226 fn. 2. 
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(Ramagupta ?) which in all essentials resembles the episode of 
Ramagupta and is claimed to have originally been a Hindu 
tale 1 , was bases on the theme of the drama Devi Chandragnpia. 

NUMISMATIC EVIDENCE AND CORELATION OF THE DATA 

The question whether the king Ramagupta of the literarv 
tradition belongs to the realm of imagination or history has been, 
for the last four decades, a major problem of the Guptji history. 
Much has been written in favour of and against his historicity-. 
In the recent years, the discovery of some copper coins from 
Vidisa-Airikina region bearing the name of Rimagupta, has given 
a new dimension to it 1 . K. D. Bajpai has classified them under 


1 F.lliot and Dowson, Tbe History of India as Told by its Own 
Historians ,1, p. 110 f. 

2 The first scholar to reconstruct the history of Rimagupta 
was R. D. Banerji (Manindranath Nandi Lectures, delivered 
in Nov. 1924 in the Banaras Hindu University). Altekar 
(JBORS, XIV, pp. 223 ff; XV, pp. 134 ff.), R. D. 'Banerji 
(AIG, pp. 26 ff.), Mirashi (IHQ, X, p. 48; IA, LX1I, p. 201), 
Saletore {Life in the Gupta Age,pp. 14 ff.) etc. believe in the 
historicity of Rimagupta. D. R. Bhandarkar (Md/atiyn 
Commemoration Volume, pp. 189 ff.) suggested that the name 
Rama is a copyst’s mistake for Kacha while Jayaswal (JBOR S , 
XVIII, pp. 17 ff.) believed that Ramagupta and Kacha were 
the names of the same person. In his later years Altekar also 
identified Ramagupta with the king Kicha ( Supra, p. 192f.). 
According to Heras (JBRS, XXXIV, pp. 19 ff.) suggested 
that the name of Rimagupta was eliminated from the Gupta 
records because of his infamous conduct. Smith (hill, 
p. 301) rejected the Ramagupta tradition as ‘ scandalous ’. 
Raychaudhuri ( PHAI , p. 553 fn. 2), Basak (f/N F.I, Intro, 
p. iii) and many others find it difficult to accept the literarv 
tradition as reliable. K. C. Ojha (ibid., XXXVII, pp. 39 ff.) 
regards it as a mingling of truth and fancy and Majumdar 
(NHIP, pp. 161 ff.) is of the opinion that the problem can¬ 
not be solved until further evidence is available. 

3 1 iarlier, some copper coins bearing the legend Rimagupta 
or maguta or magupta were published by P. L. Gupta ( JSM■ 
XII, pp. 103 ff.), H. V. Trivedi (ibid, pp. 128, ff.), and 
K. D. Bajpai (ibid, XVIII, pp. 108-9). Since then K. D. Bajpai 
has published new varieties of the coins of Rimagupta 
(JNSI, XXIII, pp. 340. ff.) found from the Vidiia-Airikina 
region.) 
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Lion, Garuda, Garudadhvaja and Border Legend types. 1 The 
facts that the Ramagupta of these coins flourished in the Gupta 
age (as the script of the legends on his coins indicates) and had 
Garudadhvaja as his symbol, strongly suggest that he was a priace 
of the imperial Gupta family and thus tend to corroborate literary 
tradition. But the problem of the co-relation of the archaeological 
and the literary data is not so simple. According to the literary 
tradition when Ramagupta agreed to surrender Dhruvadevi to 
the Saka invader, Chandragupta II was merely a prince (kumara). 
This definitely implies that at that time Ramagupta was an imperial 
suzerain claiming his sway over the whole of the empire of his 
father and that Chandragupta II had agreed to the accession of his 
elder brother acquiesing to play the second Addle as a prince. 
Thus, the Literary data suggest that Ramagupta ruled as a full- 
fledged emperor in between Samudragupta and Chandragupta II. 
But the archaeological data militate against this conclusion. For, 
the Gupta epigraphs quite frequently use the phrase ta/parigribita 
to describe the relationship of Chandragupta II with his father 
Samudragupta. 2 It implies a claim on the part of the former to 

1 cf. JIH, XL1I, pt. II, pp. 389. ff. 

2 Set. Ins., pp. 313, 318, 321. Note that Chandragupta II is 
the only Gupta emperor who felt the necessity of justify¬ 
ing his accession through a reference to the desire of his royal 
father. All the other Gupta kings who mentioned their 
fathers in their inscriptions were usually content with the 
use of the phrase tatpadamdbyata (meditating on the feet) 
which merely indicates their filial devotion. This phrase 
was not a technical expression to denote a legal or legiti¬ 
mate right to the throne as many scholars (cf. Sinha, DKM, 

E . 25) ask us to believe. It was used even by feudatory 
iogs to show their devotion to thicr overlord, cf. the Udaya- 
giri inscription of the Gupta year 82, which describes the 
Sanakanika Maharaja as the padamuibjtita of Chandragupta 
II (Sircar, Set. Ins., p. 271). On the other hand, Chandra¬ 
gupta II used the phrase /atparigrihita (accepted by him i. e. 
Samudragupta) evidently in order to show that Samudra¬ 
gupta chose him as his successor out of his many sons. 
According to Majumdar (N///P, p. 165) and Mookerji 
( GE , p. 45) the acceptance of this view would cut the very 
root of the theory that Ramagupta succeeded Samudragupta 
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the effect that he ascended the throne with the approval of the 
latter. It renders suspect Deri Chandragupta'^ description of 
Chandragupta II as merely a kumdra. Further, the coins 
attributed to Ramagupta are found significantly in the eastern 
Malwa only, indicating thereby that his authority was confine ! 
roughly to that area. It is against his description as the imperial 
ruler in the Devi Chandragupta' s and has led scholars such as 
D. C. Sircar to conclude that the Ramagupta of these coins was a 
local ruler of Malwa and not a prince of the imperial Gupta family. 1 
But this assumption fails to explain the literary evidence altogether. 
For, even if it is conceded that the Ramagupta of the tradition 

but, the argument is hardly congcnt, for, even it Ramagupta 
was the eldest son of Samudragupta, the latter could very 
well have nominated his younger son Chandragupta II as 
his successor and RSmagupta could have revolted against 
this injustice. Did not Stambhn, the eldest son of phruva 
rebel when the latter nominated his third son Govinda 111 
as his successor (Altekar, Rdsbtrakfttas and their Times, pp. 
59 ff.). 

1 Sircar, D.C., JIH, XL, Pt.III, pp.533 ff.;Narain, \.K.,JNSf, 
IX, pp 107 ff.; cf. also Nisar Ahmed, JNSI, XXV. Pt. 1, 
pp. 106-7; Jai I’rakash (ibid, pp. 164 ff.; Upendra Thakur, 
ibid, XXVI, pp. 162 ff. ; PIHC, 1958, pp. 79 ff. Dani 
(JNSI, XXVI, pp. 11 ff.) believes that these coins were 
issued by Ramagupta, the son of Samudragupta, who was 
given the right to issue coins in his own name but lost 
his life in a war fought against the Sakas, possibly when 
Samudragupta was still alive. But there is nothing in 
support of this suggestion. Sircar (op. fit.) suggests that 
Ramagupta known from his monetary issues ‘ was a chief 
who issued coins in imitation of the imperial Gupta money 
on the decline of the Guptas about the close of the fifth 
century A. D.’ But as is well known, in 484 A. D. the 
extensive territory between the Yamuna and the Narmada 
rivers was ruled over by the Maharaja SuraSmichandra. a 
feudatory chief of Budhagupta and that the former had under 
him a certain Matrivishnu, also a Maharaja, who governed 
the region round Fran. Later on, the F.ran region passed 
under the hegemony of the Hunas. Thus, there is no place 
for Ramagupta in the eastern Malwa in or ‘ about the 
close of the fifth century A. D. ’ See Bajpai, Jl 11, XI.1L 
1’t. II, pp. 389 ff.; cf. also Altekar, Coinage, l\ 164.' 
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waa entirely a product of imagination, it has got to be explained 
as to why and how a tradition in which a certain Gupta king was 
painted in such sombre colours developed in the Gupta age itself. 

UETIIOD OF THE COURT-HISTORIANS 

The problem of Ramagupta tradition, we feel, can be solved 
only by the judicious and proper analysis of the ancient method 
of organizing the histrorical data through certain well-defined 
motifs and their method of inferences and interpretations as revealed 
in such ancient historcial works as the charita- naratives and 
the dramas based on the known events (kbyata i/irri/la). With 
the avowed purpose of projecting the story in a way which may 
cast the patron in a favourable role, the court-historians high¬ 
lighted certain aspects ignoring the others by means of the various 
devices of side-stepping which transmuted facts into an intelli¬ 
gible pattern leading to the desired conclusion. They were “not 
bo much as to bring out the consequences which would inevitably 
follow if a person with certain given qualities was placed in 
the initial situation as to divine in his character those qualities 
which make the known outcome appear rational and inevitable. 
Therfore, besides conditioning the treatment of antecedent 
events, the end (pha/agama) also influences the characterization.” 1 2 
Nevertheless they left certain refractory snippets or loose ends in 
in the sprawling story, which ultimately give a lie to the central 
theme, exposing the motive of the authors. The discrepancy, 
therefore, hecomcs to the modern historians as important, 
if not more than the coherent picture. l ; or instance, in 
his liarsbaebarita B5na, who aimed at describing the 
achievement of universal sovereignty ( tiljja-srf ), personified 
in latter's sister Rajyasri,- not only puts in the mouth of 
Prabhakara a spcach which suggests that the dying king wanted 
his second son llarsha to succeed him, 3 and makes Rajva to 


1 Pathak, Y. S., Ancient Historians of India, p.47.f. 

2 Ibid. p. 42. 

3 Harsbacbaritn, p. 220, 233. 
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offer the crown to Harsha 1 , but also deliberately neglects to men¬ 
tion that Rajya did ascend the throne—a fact which is revealed to 
us by the cpigraphic evidence. Similarly, in his Vikramahkadcva- 
ebari/a, Dilhana who wanted to justify the dethronement of 
Somcsvara II Bhuvanaikamalla by VikramSditya VI, the younger 
brother of the latter and the patron of the former,* states that 
Somcsvara 1 Ahavamalla ignored the claim of his eldest son 
Somcsvara II Bhuvanaikamalla and offered his throne to his 
more virtuous but younger son Vikramaditya VI (which 
Vikramaditya very magnanimously rejected), a claim which 
is falsified by the cpigraphic evidence 3 . Somcsvara III 
Dhulokamalla, the son and successor of Vikramiditya VI and 
the author of the Vikramaiikabhjudaya goes a step further w hen 
he not only omits to mention the fact that Bhuvanaikamalla was 
invested with heir-apparency by Ahavamalla, but positively 


1 Ibid, pp. 252-3. 

2 In ancient India the principle of primogeniture was the 
generally accepted law of succession (cf- R amayana. II, 110, 
36; Mababbdrata , I, 85,22; NirukJa, II, 10 ;Artbadas/ra, XII, I. 
17) though some mediaeval texts regard it as merely reco¬ 
mmendatory (vide Kane, P. V., History of Dharmaiastra , III. 
pp. 41 ff.). However, usually the supersession of the eldest 
brother was highly disliked. When Yayati desired to pass 
over his elder sons because they disobeyed him and wanted 
to make the younger Puru his successor, the BrShmanas and 
the citizens protested against it(Mobabbdrafa, I, 85,22 and 25). 
Similarly, when Dhruva Dharavarsha neglecting the claim of 
his eldest son Stambha invested his own third son Govinda 111 
with the necklet of heir-apparency, there was great popular 
resentment and Dhru\'. had to abdicate the throne in order 
to set the new government of Govinda III secure in the 
saddle (Altckar, A. S., The Rasbfrakii/as and thier Times, pp. 
59 ff.) 

3 Ibid, p. 64. Prom the epigraphs we learn that Somesvara IT 
was declared heir-apparent in 1049 while Vikramaditya was 
assigned a responsible office as late as 1055. As the later 
ascended the throne in 1076 and ruled for at least 50 years, 
it is highly unlikely that he had become a major before 
1055. Therefore, the story that he was offered heir-appa¬ 
rency earlier than Somesvara II should be regarded.as purely 
a product cf Bilhana’s imagination. 
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claims that Vikramaditya VI was appointed as heir-apparent 
when he (Vikramaditya VI) was only sixteen years old. 1 These 
discrepancies prove that the authors of these works delibe¬ 
rately suppressed or transmuted those facts which did not fit in 
with the theme or purpose of their works. In this light the fact 
that the story of the Deri Cbandragup/a is not consonant with the 
testimony of the archaeological sources, assumes a new significance 
and the possibility that Visikha also suppressed or transmuted 
those facts which were not in harmony with the purpose of his 
drama, becomes worthy of serious consideration. It is quite likely 
that after the demise of Samudragupta, Chandragupta II violated 
the law of primogeniture and somehow became the master of almost 
the whole of the empire while Ramagupta, the elder brother of the 
latter, who may have been the governor of the eastern Malwa 
during the life-time of Samudragupta, could impose his authority 
only on that province; hut Visakha, who wanted to whitewash 
the misdeed of his master, gave a different colour to the whole 
episode by showing that Chandragupta II had accepted the accession 
of Rimagupta, 2 and that it was the misdeeds of the latter that 
forced Chandragupta to capture power in his own hands. 
CHARACTERIZATION OF THE HERO AND THE VILLAIN 

One of the devices employed by the authors of the tbarita- 
narratives to justify the violation of the law of primogeniture by 
the hero of their work, was the portrayal of the benevolent, valo¬ 
rous and virtuous character of the hero in contradistinction to the 
mean and cruel nature of his rival elder brother. According to 
Bilhana, his patron Vikramaditya VI was forced to dethrone 
Somcsvara 11 because the latter, after becoming king, fell into evil 

1 I’athak, op.ei/, p. 90. 

2 The statement of the Gupta epigraphs that Chandragupta 11 
was ‘accepted’ by Samudragupta is not necessarily against 
the claim of Visakha. May lie, in the now lost portion of the 
drama Visakha had shown that Samudragupta w anted his 
younger son Chandragupta II to succeed him, but the 
latter, like Vikramaditya VI of the Chilukya dynasty, 
very magnanimously declined the offer. 
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courses And alienated all good persons by his suspicious, cruel and 
avaricious nature.' The allegation can hardly be upheld, for many 
of the inscriptions of the reign of Somesvara and Yikramaditya 
VI both, pay a high tribute to SomeSvara’s noble character. 2 
That a deliberate attempt was made to malign the character of 
Somesvara 11 is rendered beyond doubt by the Vikraniaiikabhyu- 
daya, composed by Somesvara III Bhulokamalla, jhc son and 
successor of Yikramaditya VI. It attributes the demoniac nature 
of Somesvara II to providential decree and emphasizes it by 
describing in detail the cruel and mean cravings of the queen 
when she was pregnant with the vicious child and the wicked and 
ignoble activities of the prince during bis boyhood.* This device 
was used even in the epigraphs. When the RJshtrakuta 
ruler Govind 11 was overthrown by his younger brother Dhruva, 
the latter claimed that he proceeded to fight against his elder brother 
not so much to gain the throne for himself, as to retain it for the 
Rashtrakutas. 1 The later rulers of the dynasty amplified this 
statement by characterizing Govinda II as a wicked ruler, asso¬ 
ciated with wicked persons and given to ‘sensual pleasures’ 3 4 5 6 . 
The fact of the matter, however, is that Govinda II, who, far from 
being a lascivious person was a great warrior and cavalry leader." 
had great confidence in Dhruva and had entrusted practically the 
w hole administration in his hands, but the latter abused the confi¬ 
dence reposed in him and tried to exploit it in order to usurp the 
throne for himself. Govinda II, realising what his brother w as 
aiming at, removed him from the administration and cntrustcil 
it to some stranger. It was sufficient excuse for Dhruva to revolt 
openly, declaring that there was the danger of the Rashtrakut.i 
family itself being ousted from the throne. Two centuries 

1 l’athak, V. S., op. (it, p. 66. 

2 Ibid., p. 67. 

3 I'tirl., pp. 83 ff. 

4 El. IX, pp. 193 ff. 

5 Vide Karhad plates of Krishna III (El, IV. pp. 278 fT.) and the 

Kharda plates of Karka (M, XII, pp. 263 ff.). . 

6 /•/, VI, pp. 208 fT. 
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later Krishna III another ruler of the dynasty employed this device 
to his advantage when he organized a successful revolt against 
his cousin Govinda IV. He also claimed that the vicious life and 
lascivious ways of Govinda IV had ruined his constitution, alie¬ 
nated the sympathy of his subjects and feudatories and 
led to his destruction. 1 The statement, though not altogether 
unfounded, appears to be highly exaggerated, especially in view 
of the claim that Amoghavarsha III, the father of Krishna and 
the leader of the revolt, was very reluctant to ascend the throne, 
and when the feudatories pressed him to accept the crown for the 
sake of the preservation of the Rashtrakuta glory, he accepted to 
their request only after consulting an oracle !* 
chandragupta's marriage with dhruvadevi 

But Chandragupta II had not only violated the law of primo¬ 
geniture, he had also married the widow of his elder brother mur¬ 
dered by him. The generally accepted view that the marriage of 
Chandragupta II with the widow of Rimagupta, if a fact, was 
against neither social practices nor Sistric injuctions, is perhapss 
not entirely correct. As pointed out by Altckar, widow remarriages 
came ‘into disrepute during the period 300 B. C. to 200 A. D .* 
Io the Maltobhdrnl.t, when urged to make peace on the last day of 
the war Duryodhana says that like a man who is asked to marry 
a widow, he is disinclined to enjoy the earth denuded by valiant 
heroes fallen in the battle-field.* Dharmasutra writers generally 
place the son of a widow low in their scheme of succession.■* 
Maou lays down that a widow should not even think of 
remarriage.® Vishnu recommends celibacy to the widow. 
Nirada* ami I’arasara 0 no doubt allow her to remarry if her Iius- 

1 Altckar, op. cif. p. 107. 

2 op. cit, p. 108 

3 Altckar, The Position of Women in Hindu Civilisation., p. 152. 

4 Mabiibhiirata, IX. 31.45. 

5 Altckar, op. (it. 

6 Mann, V. 157. 

7 Quoted by Altckar, op. (it. p. 153. 

8 Ibid. 

9 ibid. 
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baud was impotent, had expired, or entered a monastery or gone 
out on a long journey. But significantly enough, both of them 
quote the same verse on this point which may indicate that they 
drew upon a common source of an earlier period. Our skepticism 
gets reinforced by the injunction of Narada who elsewhere contra¬ 
dicting himself makes monogamy imperative for woman. 1 2 Fur¬ 
ther, it may be noted that no other instance belonging to the Ciupta 
period of the remarriage of a widow, except the one under discu¬ 
ssion is on record—at least such authorities as Kane and Altckar 
have not cited any. Furthermore, even if it is conceded that the 
widow remarriages were prevalent in the Gupta period, the 
fact that the person whom Dhruvadevi remarried was respon¬ 
sible for the murder of her husband must have been sufficient 
reason for provoking criticism in society. It is against this back¬ 
ground that the emphasis given in the inscriptions of 
Chandragupta II on his being a satapulra- and Kdjadbirdjarisbi or 
saintly sovereign 3 in contradistinction to the device employed by 
Visakha for maligning the character of his rival Ramagupta assumes 
importance. Obviously, the task to which Visakha addressed 
himself was more difficult than that of Bilhana who had to white¬ 
wash only the crime involved in the violation of the law of primo¬ 
geniture by Vikramaditya VI. But Visakha rose to the occasion 
and put forward an ingenious pica in the defence of Chandragupta 
II. In his drama he portrayed Ramagupta not as a cruel, wicked or 
avaricious person; instead, he made him an impotent and coward 
husband, who had shamelessly agreed to hand over his queen 
Dhruvadevi to the enemy king. In contrast to him was Chandra¬ 
gupta II, the hero of the drama who had ‘charm and beauty to 
match (his) youth’, a lion ‘at the very sight of whom the herds of 
deers flee away’, and the matchless hero who did not hesitate to 
endanger h^s own life in order to save the prestige of his dynasty 
and of the queen. Thus, Visakha killed two birds with one stone; 

1 Ibid. 

2 Set. ins. p. 270. 

3 Ibid, p. 272. 
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by the skilful characterization of the hero and the villain he furni¬ 
shed a plausible excuse for the legitimate supersession of the latter 
by the former and also for the spontaneous love of the heroine for 
the hero ultimately leading to their marriage. Further, if the 
suggestion that the Arab account of the king Rawwal and his 
brother Barkamaris was based on the drama Devi Chandragupta 
is correct, it may also be assumed that the story relating to the 
success of the prince Chandragupta in the svaja'mvara of Dhru- 
vadevi and to the meanness of Ramagupta who took her from his 
younger brother was also forwarded by Vi$2kha as an additional 
argument to justify the conduct of Chandragupta II. 1 
ramagupta’s place in GL'PTA history 

The above analysis, if correct, lends an altogether new comple¬ 
xion to the problem of Ramagupta. Now it would appear that 

1 Another device by which Bilhana sought to justify the 
supersession of Somesvara II by Vikramaditya IV is 
the plea of divine pre-ordination and command. Accor¬ 
ding to him the king Somesvara I, tormented by a 
desire to obtain a son, left his kingdom in care of 
his ministers, gave himself up to penances and as a 
result received the boon of three sons, the second 
of whom Vikramaditya VI, was destined to * bring 
back the goddess of royal glory from beyond the seas’ 
(l’athak, op. cit. p. 63.). Later on, when the prospects 
of a fratricidal war made Vikramaditya VI reluctant to 
fight the combined armies of the Cholas and the Chalukyas, 
Bilhana narrates, Siva appeared before Vikramaditya and 
commanded him : “ O Child. You ate my virtuous incar¬ 
nation and, therefore, it is surprising that you are having 
such mental oscillation. Don’t you remember that you 
arc born to destroy the evil doers 2 By annihilating 
the enemies, therefore, may your strung bow be a cause of 
jubilation for the whole world ” {ibid, p. 69). l ater 
again, Siva angrily ordered him to keep Somesvara II in 
prison {ibid). \\ hether Visakha employed this motif in his 
drama or not, is not known. However, the Chakravikrama 
type coins of Chandragupta II ( Coinage , pp. 145 ff.) depose 
significant evidence in this connection. It is quite possible 
that these coins, on the obverse of wh'ch he is shown as 
receiving three <-\mI:ols of the universal sovereignty from 
Chakrapurusha, were issued to publicize the idea that 
he achieved royal status as a result of the divine favour. 
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tlie evidence of the Deri CbanAragupta is not sufficient to establish 
that Ramagupta was an impotent and coward ruler; he might 
have been as normal a person as Somesvara II, the elder brother 
of Vikramaditya VI was. Whether Samudragupta had greater 
affection for Chandragupta II is also difficult to state; wc 
have no evidence for it except for the claim of Chandragupta 
II himself. From the available evidence interpreted in the 
light of the above discussion it appears that after 'the death 
of Samudragupta, his younger son somehow managed to 
establish his authority over whole of the empire except 
the eastern part of Malwa where Ramagupta, the legitimate 
claimaint to the throne, declared his independence. May l>c 
Ramagupta w as the governor of that province when Samudragupta 
died. Finding Chandragupta II secure in the saddle, he quite 
naturally tried to consolidate his power in this region. It was 
at this time that his copper coins, now available from Vidisa- 
Airikina region, w ere issued. The explanation of the fact that he 
di<l not issue any gold coins in his name is very simple : they were 
not needed in this region where copper currency was popular 
and sufficient. Even Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I etc. 1 
had to succumb to the pressure of numismatic conservatism when 

1 Ir is generally believed that Samudragupta did not issue 
any copper coins. Danerji, no doubt, refers to two copper 
coins of this ruler discovered near Kotwa in the Burdwan 
District of Bengal ( AIG , p. 214), but their existence is 
not beyond doubt ( Coinage , p. 40). R. R. Tripathi (JNSI, 
XXVI, pp. 96-7) has attributed a square copper coin, 
now in the Allahabad Museum to Samudragupta. K. D. 
Bajpai ( ibid XXVII, pp. 191-92) docs not agree with 
this attribution. He, however, refers to a copper coin (riiam. 
2.00 cm.; weight 45.50 grains) of this emperor which is now 
in the collection of R. K. Sethi of Indore. It is apparently 
a copy of the gold Archer type coins of Samudragupta (Jill, 
XLU, l’t. II, p. 392 fn. 6a) similar to his silver Lyrist 
coin (JNSI, XXI, pp. 191-92) or the copper Archer type 
type coin of Chandragupta II (Coinage, pp. 157-8). Ramagupta 
on the other hand, issued copper coins in imitation of 
the preceding local currency of Malwa (vide, Bajpai. fill, 
XLU, I>t. II. pp. 392-3). n ■ 
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they issued in Western India coins in imitation of the Kshatrapa 
issues. It is also quite possible that Ramagupta was not in a posi¬ 
tion of indulging in the luxury of issuing gold currency . He was 
able to snatch only a small province from his brother and must have 
been in constant danger of being attacked by the imperial armies 
from the north-cast and by the Sakas from the west. Perhaps the 
danger of the Saka invasion materialized first. Chandragupta II 
exploited this opportunity and quite probably in the name of the 
security of the Gupta empire invaded and occupied eastern Mahva. 
In the course of war Ramagupta was killed. Later on, his widow 
Dhruvadevi became the consort of the emperor. This reconstru¬ 
ction of the Ramagupta episode, we feel, explains and reconciles 
all the available information on the subject and may, therefore, 
be accepted as the closest approximation to truth. 

THE WESTERN ERONT 
CHANDRAGl'PTA II: EXTENT Of THE EMPIRE 

Chandragupta II who emerged victorious in the struggle for 
the throne, turned out to l)e a very powerful and able ruler. 1 2 3 4 
His reign saw the consolidation and further expansion of the Gupta 
empire. In the east the frontiers of the empire were kept intact 
and it is almost certain that Samudravarman (c. 380-405 A. D.)' 1 
and Ualavarman (c. 405-20A. D.), the rulers of Kamarupa, continued 
to acknowledge his suzerainty®. In the west, the empire stretched 
Iwyond the river Yamuna. Two of his inscriptions found at 
Mathura 1 prove that this city was included in his empire. 

1 Chandragupta II, w ho was born of Samudragupta’j queen 
Dattadevi, had a second name Deva and is referred to as 
Devagupta, Devaraja or Devasri also. 

2 Kalidasa in his Ragbuvamsa mentions that Raghu’s son Aja 
selctcd a king of Kam.aiupa as his West man in the latter’s 
marriage w ith Indumati. (Canto VII). 

3 Choudhury, P. C„ A 1 listen of Civilisation of the People of 
Assam , p. 153; Sircar, D. C, CA, p. 90. 

4 Tor the undated Mathura stone inscription of Chandragupta II 
see Tlect, Corpus. Ill, p. 25; for the Mathura pillar inscrip¬ 
tion of the Gupta year 61 see El, XXI, pp. 1 ff.; IIIO, 
XVIII, pp. 271 if.; ADORI, XVIII, pp. 166 fl. 
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While editing the Mathura record of the Gupta year 61 which was 
executed in the fifth regnal year of Chandragupta II, Bhandar- 
kar suggested that Mathura and the surrounding region were 
“ wrested from the Kushans for the first time by Chandragupta 
II 1,1 (Italics ours). It is really curious how Bhandarkar came to 
this conclusion when we have definite evidence to show that 
it was Samudragupta who exterminated the Naga kings of 
Mathura and Padmavati, and imposed his overloidship on the 
republican tribes of the eastern and central Punjab. 1 2 3 4 There 
is absolutely nothing in the inscription in question to show that 
Chandragupta II claimed any military success in this part of the 
country.* 

In the west of Mathura, the tribal states which had been sub¬ 
jugated by Samudragupta were gradually merged in the imperial 
system and thus disappeared altogether from the Indian political 
scene. Here, it is interesting to note that out cf the 1821 gold 
coins yielded by the Bayana hoard as many as 983 belong to the 
various types issued by Chandragupta II. 4 As the coios of this 
hoard in all probability were originally in circulation ia the nor¬ 
thern U. I*., the south-eastern Punjab and the eastern Rajasthan, 
it may be regarded as an evidence of the fact that these regions 

1 El. XXI, p. 3. 

2 Supra, pp. 139ff. 

3 While commenting on this document Majumdar ( NHIP , 
p. 166), obviously under the the influence of Bhandarkar's 
erroneous view, states : “ whether it indicates further 
conquests of Chandragupta II or whether Mathura bad 
already formed an integral part of the kingdom ruled over 
by his father, it is difficult to say ”. Such equivocal state¬ 
ments as this are bound to create an impression that there 
are after all some grounds that favour the opinion expressed 
by Bhandarkar, though they are not adequate enough. 
Note that in the same work Majumdar himself, apart from 
locating the kingdom, of Ganapatinaga, one of the kings 
uprooted by Samudragupta, at Mathura has stated that in the 
west the empire of Samudragupta extended upto the Punjab 
and probably included its eastern districts between Lahore 
and Karnal (Ibid., pp. 141. 144). 

4 Altekar, Coinage, p. 312. 
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were firmly held by Chandragupta II. A similar indication is 
provided by some of his Bull type of copper coias fouad 
in the south-eastern Punjab. As copper coins usually do not 
travel long, their discovery in that region would tend to show 
that it was included in his dominion. 1 2 As regards the central 
Punjab, the Scythian rulers of that area probably continued to 
accept his overlordship, though the evidence at our disposal 
is slender and doubtful. 5 Contacts even with the Hindu colonics 
of the Indian Archipalego, established during the reign of 
Samudragupta 3 , were maintained, as the testimony of Fa-hsicn 
regarding intimate cultural relations of India with those states 
and the discovery of a gold coin of Chaodragupta II from the 
central Java 4 indicate. 

CAUSES OF THE $AKA WAR 

Chaodragupta II not only kept his paternal empire intact, but 
also added to it the fair provinces of Kathiawar or Surashtra 
and northern Gujarat. Apart from the dictates of geography 5 
which he unconsciously followed, there were several other factors 
which led him to carry his mighty arm to those regions. For exam¬ 
ple, it was the conquest of these regions which could give him the 


1 Ibid, p. 158. 

2 In 1890 Rodgers sent a standard type coin of pale gold 
obtained by him at Haripura in the Punjab to Smith on the 
obverse of which he and also Smith read the name Chandra 
under the arm of the king. As regards the word written 
outside the spear, they were not unanimous. Rodgers was 
inclined to read the word Shaba while Smith was in favour 
of Gupta. Thus, there is a bare possibility that a Scythian 
feudatory of Chandragupta II issued coins in the name of 
his overlord. Altekar is, however, of the opinion that ‘the 
chance of Smith and Rodgers having mistaken a coin of 
Bhadra for that of Chandragupta’ cannot be excluded. As 
the coin examined by Rodgers and Smith was not publi¬ 
shed, the problem cannot be finally settled, {ibid, pp. 
143 ff.). 

3 Supra, Ch. Ill, 

4 Hidragen tot da Tall-laden Valkeukun von Netherlands Inde, 
LXXXIX. p. 121. 

5 Supra, p. 221. 
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free access to the ports of the western coast and, thus, place him 
in direct touch with the highly lucrative seaborne commerce 
with the countries to the west of India *. Certain ports of the 
western India such as Barygaza exported to the western countries 
not only the goods produced in India itself, but also the commo¬ 
dities which reached the Indian markets from further afield, parti¬ 
cularly from Central Asia and China. - Taking a cue from Sewell', 
Maity has suggested that Indian trade with the West declined 
in the fourth-fifth centuries 1 2 3 4 . He feels that the declining 
fortunes of the Indian silk-trade with Rome are reflected in the 
Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarmnn. 
It states that from the Lira Vishaya a guild of the silk-weavers 
migrated to Da^apura in the western Malwa. The migration, 
evidently, took place some decades before the building of the 
Sun temple, at Dasapura in 436 A. D. “ If we recall the events 
in the contemporary West ”, Maity argues, “ it may be suggested 
that one of the chief causes of the migration to the inland country 
was the failure of the profitable trade with the West. It may well 
be that the grim days, in which the Roman empire tottered under 
the blows of Alaric, were reflected in the fortunes of these 
silk-weavers 4 ”. But the suggestion is not entirely correct, for. 


1 CA, p. 637 f.; NHIP, pp. 334 <T. 

2 Wheeler, Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers, p. 164. 

3 According to Sewell Indo-Roman trade flourished in the 
early days of the Roman empire, culminated about the time 
of Nero who died in 68 A. D. and declined from this time 
till it almost ceased after Caracalla (217 A. D.). It revived 
again, though slightly, under the Byzantine emperors 
(JRAS, 1904, pp. 591-637).Gw/r<7, however, l’riaulx who 
came to the conclusion that India’s trade with the Western 
world flourished so much in the fourth century A. D. that 
“silk, worth in Aurclian time its weight in gold and a luxury 
of the rich and noble, was ‘in the reign of Julian sold at a 
price which brought it within every man's reach ”. (I’ri- 
aulx, 7 be Indian Trarets of Apollonius of Tyna and the Indian 
Embassies to Rome, p. 252). 

t M a f ty ' S- K., Hco. Life., pp. 135 ff. 
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there is ample evidence to show that throughout the Gupta period 
India’s trade with the Western countries remained in a flourishing 
state and the profits of the Indian merchants declined, if at all, 
only marginally. Note, for example, that Alaric himself, when 
he spared Rome in 408 A. D., demanded and obtained as a part 
of ransom 3000 pounds of pepper and 4000 robes of silk 1 . It 
indicates to the huge stocks of these Oriental goods in Rome in 
that period. Secondly, it should be remembered that very soon 
after its decline, the place of Rome was taken by Cons¬ 
tantinople or Byzantium which was recognised as the scat of the 
Roman government by Constantine the Great as early as 330 A. D. 
The upper classes of this city were wealthy and had such habits 
of luxury which could be satisfied only by the Oriental goods. 
Incense was badly needed in the ceremonial of the court and the 
church alike and the requisite spices could be obtained only through 
Indian and Arab trade. 1 Byzantine medical treatises, such as that 
of Symeon Seth, assume that all manners of Indian spices are obtai¬ 
nable in the markets of Byzantium. 3 In his Law Digests, Jus¬ 
tinian (527-65 A. D.) gives a long list of imported merchandise in 
connection with his regulations on custom duties. * Among 
those items there are many which are either sepcifically stated to be 
Indian or arc probably so. The discovery of the Byzantine coins 
of the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries in the southern, western and 
the eastern parts of India 3 prove the reality of these commercial 
relations. Lastly, it should not be forgotten that the Romans 
and the Byzantinians were not the only Western customers of the 
Indian goods. Procopius informs us that the monopoly of the silk- 
trade with the West was in the hands of the Persians, who used to 
buy it from their ladian neighbours. Considering this difficulty 
Justinian started negotiations with the I Ethiopian king llcllcs- 

1 JR AS, 1904, pp. 307 IT. cf. that one of the syuonyms of 
pepper in India was Yavunaprij .:. 

2 Maity, op. til., p. 136. 

3 Ibid., p. 135. 

4 Ibid., p. 136. 

5 JR AS, 1904, pp. 591-637. 
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thcacus proposing that the Ethiopian traders purchase silk from 
the Indians and supply it to the Romans. But the scheme did not 
prove a success for the Persian merchants always established 
themselves at the harbours where the Indian ships first put in. 
They used to purchase the entire cargoes before they reached the 
West. 1 Ip the light of these facts the contention of Maity 
that the Indian silk weavers found it expensive to export their 
products becomes totally untenable. 2 The migrltion of the silk 
weavers of Lata, therefore, must have been the consequence of 
some other factors, and not of the supposed decline in the trade with 
the Western countries. It is not impossible that the peace and pros¬ 
perity of the inland regions and the increasing luxury of their upper 
classes in the cities like Dasapura made internal markets as pro¬ 
fitable as the markets beyond the seas and thus attracted some of 
the more enterprizing silk weavers of Lata to migrate from there 
to Malwa. 

The immediate cause of the westward expansion of the empire 
may, however, have been the desire of Chandragupta II to put an 
end to the hated Scythian yoke on the western parts of the country. 
As observed by Smith “ we may feel assured that differences of 
race, creed, and manners supplied the Gupta monarch 
with special reason for desiring to suppress the impure foreign 
rulers of the west ”. 3 A continuous hold over western India 
for several centuries had lent a halo of importance to these foreign 
potentates and, despite the fact that their kingdom had by now 
become very small, they recently had proved their nuisance value 
w lien they tried to fish in the troubled waters of the Gupta politics 
by attacking eastern Malwa, a province of the Gupta empire, 

1 Maity, op. ci!., p. 137. 

2 It is true that in the sixth century Justinian passed a law- 
according to which one pound of silk could not cost more 
than eight pieces of gold. It must have reduced the profit 
of the Indian and Persian silk merchants considerably. But 
it had nothing to do with India’s trade with the West in 
in Gupta age. 

3 Kill, p. 309. 
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during the period of Ramagupta’s rule 1 . In these circumstances, 
it was quite natural for Chandragupta II to make an attempt at 
the annihilation of this nuisance for good. 

CHANDRAGUPTA II AND THE VAKATAKAS 

It is generally believed that Chandragupta II gave his daughter 
Prabhivatigupta in marriage to the Vakataka crown-prince Rudra- 
sena II, the son of Prithvishena I (c. 360-85 A. D.), in order to 
secure a helpful ally on his southern flank during the campaign 
against the Sakas. 2 It is of course, true that “the Vakataka 
lAahSrSja occupied a geographical position in which he could be 
of much service or disservice to the northern invader of the domi¬ 
nions of the Saka satraps of Gujarat and Saurashtra. ” 3 But we, 
however, do not think that at this time the Vakataka royal house 
was in a position to interfere in ihc western adventure of the Gupta 
monarch. Prithvishena I, the conteimporary Vakatakas ruler 
was not an ambitious person. He is not known to have acquired 
any fresh conquests. His description as a Dbarmavijajin is pro¬ 
bably explained by his participation in the Deccan campaigns 
of Samudragupta. 4 The conquest of Kuntala referred by 
Altckar 5 6 was the achievement of the Vatsagulma branch of the 
Vakataka dynasty,® and not of Prithvishena I. According to 
the inscriptions of his successors, Prithvishena I ‘behaved like 
Yudhishthira' and was known for an excess of modesty, truthfulness 
and tenderness 7 . It is the description of a good person and not 
of a vigorous and ambitions ruler who could think of becoming 
a source of trouble for the mighty Gupta emperor. Further, it 
is necessary to remember that according to most of the scholars 

1 Supra, p. 237. 

2 Smith, JR.-IX, 1914, p. 324; cf. Majumdar, N///P, p. 169; 
Chaltopadhyaya, BUN!, p. 168; Raychaudhuri, PH. 1/, 
p. 554 f. 

3 Smith, op. cit. 

4 Supra, Ch.III.p. 168. 

5 NIIIP, p. 110. 

6 10H., p. 120. 

7 Fleet, Corpus, III. p. 237. 
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the marriage of Prabhavati with Rudrasena II took place in c. 380 
or a little later, 1 while the Saka kingdom was conquered 
probably towards the close of, the first decade of the fifth century 
or even later than that.* Thus, these two events were separated from 
each other by about 20 years, probably a little more but in no case 
less than a decade. It precludes the possibility of their being 
' connected with each other. It may, however, be admitted 
that this matrimonial alliance proved to be a great boon to 
the Gupta empire. Prom what we know about Prabhavati, 
it appears that she was a lady with strong personality. 3 On the 
other hand, her father-in-law Prithvishena 1 was, as we just noted, 
a man of amiable temperament while her husband Rudrasena II 
was weak enough to succumb to the pressure of his wife and father- 
in-law even in religious nu.ttcrs. This personality equation 
proved to be a very important factor, for, it enabled the Guptas 
to exert some influence on the Vakataka court and its policies. 1 


1 Altekar, SHIP, p. 110; Chattopadhyaya, EHNI, p. 168; 
Smith, op. cit. 

2 Infra, p. 247. 

3 Note that after the demise of her husband she some how 
succeeded in keeping political power in her own hands though 
the claim of Yindhyalakti II, the contemporary ruler of the 
Basim branch, who was the eldest agnatic male in the Vaka¬ 
taka family, was perhaps stronger. She carried on the 
administration of the Vakataka state successfully for about 
twenty years as the regent of her minor sons. Also note that 
because of her pride in her Gupta lineage she continued 
to use the cognomen of her father’s family even after her 
marriage and that, contrary to the practice prevalent at 
that time, her copper plate grants begin with the genealogy 
of her father’s family instead of her husband’s. She also pro¬ 
bably prevailed upon her husband to give up his ancestral 
religion, Saivism and become a Yaishnava like her (NilIP, 
p. 110, 112). 

4 The exact nature and extant of Gupta influence on the 
Vakataka court is rather difficult to be determined. At 
one place Altekar opines thit the Poona plates of 
Prabhavati ‘were drafted by a Gupta officer, imported from 
Paraliputra’ (NHIP, p. 112 fn. 1). But at another place of 
the same work he contradicts himself by stating that the 
‘Officers who drafted the Vakataka plates during the 
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Theif grip further increased when Rudrasena II died after ruling 
for a short while only (c. 380-85 A. D.). It was a personal loss 
to Prabhavati and Chandragupta II, but a political gain to the 
Gupta empire, for, now Prabhavati', the dowager queen, became 
the regent of her two minor sons Divakarascna and Dimodarscna 1 . 
Her regency was prolonged when Div3karaseaa, the boy-king, 

regency of PrabhavatiguptS, were bred up in the Deccan 
tradition’ {ibid., p. 106). There is a tradition to the effect 
that the poem St/ubandba was composed by the king Pravara- 
sena of Kuntala and was revised by Kalidasa. It may indi¬ 
cate that Chandragupta II sent Kalidasa to educate the 
Vikitaka princes {ibid, p. 112). But some scholars 
attribute this wotk to a Kashmirian king of the same name, 
l’ravarasena II's authorship of the Sttubandha is rendered 
all the more doubtful by the fact that while the theme of the 
poem is Vaishnava, the king was a devotee of Siva (CA, pp. 
182 ff. ). The tradition as recorded in a verse attributed 
to the Kunleivaradaiilya supposedly written by Kalidasa is too 
confused to be of much historical importance (CA, p.182 f.). 

1 There is a tradition in the Stbala-mabatmaya of the Srisaila 
hill in Kurnool District according to which princess Chan- 
dravatl, daughter of Chandragupta, conceived a passion 
for the god on the Srisaila and daily offered him a garland 
of malhkd flowers. Altekar {NHIP, p. 99.) identifies her 
with Prabhavatigupta. But the identification is untenable 
in view of the fact that Prabhavati was a Vaishniva, while 
the god in question is Siva-Mallikarjuna (CA, p. 179, fn. 2). 
U. P. Shah identifies Prabhavati with Vasitndhara men¬ 
tioned in Vrata Kanda of Lakshmidhara’s Kritjakalpataru 
( JOI , V, p. 64. f.). ' ' 

2 “ Damodara-scna later assumed the coronation name of 
Pravara-sena at the time of his accession. The expression 
Maharaja-Ddmodara-stna-Pravara-stuajanani used of Pra¬ 
bhavatigupta in the Rithapur plates does not show that 
she had then two sons living, Damodara-scna and Pravara- 
sena. Had such been the case, the order of the two names 
in the compound would suggest that DAinodara-scna was the 
elder one and the ruling king. The plates however were 
issued in the 19th regnal year of Pravara-sena and not 
of Damodar.i-sena. It is, therefore, clear that Dimodara- 
sena is identical with Pravara-sena, the latter being his 
coronation (abbishehi) name ” (NHIP, p. 111, fn. 1). Contra, 
Sircar, CA, p. 1 BO, fn. 2. He, however, does not meet 
the argument of Altekar satisfactorily. 
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died sometime after the 13th year of her regency. 1 According 
to Altekar her regency terminated in c. 410 A. D. when Damodara- 
sena, her younger son, took up the reigns of administration assu¬ 
ming the coronation name of Pravarasena (II). 2 

CHANDRAGUPTA II AND THE $AKAS 

The assumption that Chandragupta II took the trouble of 
forging a matrimonial alliance with the Vakatakas with an eye on 
the Saka kingdom a long time before the actual campaign w as 
launched, is rendered all the more improbable by the fact that in the 
last quarter of the fourth century A. D. the Sakas were not 
even a second rate power of the country. Rudrasena III, who 
ruled from c. 348 to c. 378 A. D., lost his hold over Malwa and 
Rajasthan in the early years of his reign and was unable to issue 
any coins, except a few lead pieces, from 351 to 364 A. D. 
During his reign, people were busy in burying their hoards 
for safety even in the heart of his kingdom 4 . It is, however, 
quite possible that towards the close of his reign he tried to exploit 
the situation created by the revolt of Ramagupta, but the rise <>1 
Chandiagupta 11 and the murder of Ramagupta, foiled his scheme 
After his death the position of the Sakas deteriorated further. I lc 
was succeeded by Simhasena who in turn was succeeded by Rudra¬ 
sena IV. These two kings ruled for a short w'hile only, for, 
we find that Rudrasimha III, the son of a certain Satyasimha, was 
ruling in 388. • It was he or one of his so far unknown successors 
who was attacked and exterminated by Chandragupta II. The 
last know n date on the Kshatrapa coins is 310 or 31X ( $aka ) 
, =38B-f X A. D., while the earliest date on the silver coins of 
' Chandragupa II struck in imitation of the former, is G. I\. 

1 He was the reigning king when Prabhavati issued her Poona 
plates in the 13th vear of her regency. 

2 NHIP, P . 113. 

3 Supra, p. 187f.; 157 f. 

4 NHIP, p. 61. 

5 Supra, p. 136 f. 

6 NHIP, p. 62 
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90 or 90X=409-(-X A. D. Thus, it was during this interval that 
the Gupta conquest of Saurashtra and Gujarat took place. However, 
the fact that the silver coins of Chandragupta arc ‘very rare 1 2 ’ 
indicates that the campaign was launched only a few years before 
his death. 

The military expedition undertaken by Chandragupta II against 
the Sakas has probably been alluded to in the contemporary 
records. 3 A cave in Udayagiri hill, about two miles to the north¬ 
west of Bhilsa, was dedicated to Sambhu by Virascna alias Saba, 
a hereditary ‘minister of war and peace’ of Chaodragupt II. It 
states that Virascna had accompanied his royal master to Udaya¬ 
giri while the latter was ‘seeking to conquer the world’ 3 . It is 
almost certainly a reference to the Saka war discussed above. 
Unfortunately, the inscription is not dated and, therefore, does 
not help us in fixing the date of the war more accurately. But 
another inscription, recording some donations to the great Budd¬ 
hist Vihara of that place by the imperial general Amrakarddava 
who is said to have ‘acquired banners of victory and fame in many 
battles’, was engraved in the Gupta year 93 (- 412-13 A. D.) 4 5 . 
Now, if Amrakarddava also visited Saiichi when the Saka war was 
going on or had just finished, we can assume that the Sakas were 
exterminated in c. 412 A. D. It agrees with the conclusion arrived 
at with the help of the aforesaid numismatic evidence 1 . 

In addition to the records of Virascna and Amrakarddava, 
we have another inscription from Udayagiri referring to the gift 

1 Altekar, Coinage, p. 150. 

2 Mr. J. Ratnakar describes a stone horse found at Nagawa 
(Varanasi). The short record on it is read by him as 'Chandra- 
mgu’ whom he identifies with Chandragupta II {lllQ, 
III, p. 719). Majumdar, however docs not agree with the 
suggested reading (iV/7/P, p. 169. fn. 1). 

3 Fleet, Corpus, Ill, p. 35 f. 

4 Ibid., pp. 31 ff. 

5 It is believed that the Lion-slayer type of gold coins 
of Chandragupta 11 was probably issued to commemorate 
the conquest of Gujarat and Saurastra where lions arc avai¬ 
lable. JJut it is highly conjectural. 
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of a Sanakanika Maharaja, a feudatory of Chandragupta, II, in 
the year 82 (=401-2 A. D.) 1 . R. C. Majumdar has connected 
this document also with the Saka war of Chandragupta II and in 
view of the difference in dates given in this record and that of 
Amrakarddava, has come to the conclusion that Chandragupta II's 
war against the Sakas was a ‘ protracted ’ affair. 2 3 4 5 6 But there is 
absolutely nothing in the record of the Sanakanika Maharaja to sug¬ 
gest that it was in anyway connected with the war under discussion. 
The Sanakanika chief was probably the feudatory ruler of the 
locality and, therefore, his presence at Udayagiri may not be 
connected with the campaign against the Sakas. We, therefore, 
find it difficult to understand how do ‘ these inscriptions show the 
successive steps in the advance of the Gupta power towards the 
west ,J and how do they prove that ‘ the emperor Chandragupta 
II assembled at or near Vidisa in East Malwa many of his minis¬ 
ters, generals and feudatories ’* in order to win the war against 
the Sakas. From what wc know about the relative strength of 
the combatants, it would appear that the conquest of the Sakas 
by the Gupta emperor must have been a relatively easy and, there¬ 
fore, not a protracted affair. 

GROWTH OP THE VIKRAMADITYA LEGEND 

Chandragupta II assumed the title Vikramadilya, which, along 
with Vikrama and Vikramanka, occurs on his coin legends.* 
Many scholars believe that he is the original of the legendary king 
Vikramaditya of Ujjayir.i®. Without entering into the question of 
the historicity of the legendary Vikramaditya, it may be regarded 
as almost certain that some of the elements of this tradition grew 
out of or were strengthened by the achievements of Chandragupta 11. 
Among them we may include his victory over the Sakas, his 

1 Sircar. Set. Ins., p. 271. 

2 N///P, p. 167. 

3 Mookerji, GFi, p. 47. 

4 PHAI, p. 555. 

5 Vikrama is found either by itself or in combination with 
Ajita-, Si'mha- and Chakra- etc. 

6 R. K. Mookerji in Vikrama Volume, p. 323. 
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association with Ujjayini 1 , the presence of the poet Kalidasa 
in his court, and possibly the association with the VtSala-sadltatu 2 . 
May be, in the early mediaeval period, when true facts about him 
were gradually forgotten, his association with the city of Ujjayini 
and the initiation of the Gupta era by him 3 gave rise to the myth 
that the Malava era, so popular among the Malawi people, was 
founded by the king ‘ Vikramaditya ’ of Ujjayini. 

It is widely believed that Chandragupta II * emulated his father’s 
military career 1 5 The facts, however, do not fully warrant 
such an assumption. It is true that Chandragupta II was an able 
and energetic ruler, but no military achievement of his, exce^the 
conquest of the Saka territory achieved towards the close of his 
reign is known with certainty. Fa-hsien who travelled through 
his wide dominions for more than six years, makes no reference to 
his military activities. 6 None of the inscriptions of his reign, 
except the aforesaid Udayagiri record of Virasena, his ' minister 
for peace and war ’, alludes to any military achievement of his. 
Even if he is to be regarded as identical with the king mentioned 
in the Meharauli inscription, which is highly doubtful,* it will have 
to be admitted that his success in the South was confined to 
matrimonial alliances and diplomatic relations, that the expedition 
* across the seven mouths of the river Indus ’ was undertaken 
by him during the reign of his father and was the result of the 
initiative of the latter , 7 and that the claim referring to the estab- 


1 Ujjayini might have been the base of operations against 
the Sakas. 

2 The story narrated in Vishamaiala L amvaka, has for its 
hero Vikramaditya, son of MahendrSditya, who is apparently 
to be identified with Skandagupta Vikramaditya. But some 
of the motifs such as striveia and visit to the enemy’s own 
place with a Vctala were probably taken from the cycle 
of legends associated with Chandragupta II. 

3 Supra, Ch. II. App. i. 

4 NHIP, p. 166. _ , . 

5 For a detailed description of the account of Fa-hsicn see 
Giles, The Travels of Fa-bsieu. 

6 Supra, Ch. Ill, App. iii. 
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lishmeot of ‘ the sole supreme sovereignty by the prowess of his 
own arm * is no more than a vain boast, for, the empire was 
actually founded by Samudragupta and not by him. On the 
authority of this document, if it belongs to him at all, we can onlv 
give him the credit of suppressing a revolt in Bengal. In this 
connection it may also be noted that he apparently did nothing 
to carry the policy of annexation persued in the Gaiiga Valley by 
Samudragupta to its logical conclusion by incorporating the Indus 
basin in his empire. This negligence of his, for which Skandn- 
gupta and his successors had to pay so dearly, becomes highly 
intriguing when we remember that personally he was quite a 
capable monarch and had enough power and resources to under¬ 
take such a project. 1 2 But evidently he let the opportunity slip 
from his hands and undertook no programme of expansion for 
about thirty years after his accession—at least it is what the available 
evidence suggests. Almost similar was the role played by his son 
and successor Kumaragupta I.* It clearly indicates to the trans¬ 
formation of the nature and character of the Gupta royalty in the 
post-Samudragupta period. 

TRANSFORMATION OF THE GUPTA ROYALTY 

The history of the reign of Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta 1 
was greatly influenced by the growth of trade, industries and crafts 
that followed the establishment of the ‘Gupta l’cacc’ from the 
Hiodukush to the Indian Ocean. Gold flowed in the country 
from all directions and filled the treasury of the rulers and the 
coffers of the wealthy. The abundance of gold gave birth to the 
motif of the rain of gold which is so prominent in the literature of 

1 V. S. Agrawala (Matsya Puraua, A Study, pp. 228 IT.) has 
identified Chandragupta 11 with king named Pramaii 
mentioned in the Afa/tya Puraua, while B. Prakash has 
found a reference to this Gupta emperor in Persian legends 
(Studies, pp. 271 ff.; cf. also pp. 378 ff. and pp. 391) ff.). But 
these view are highly conjectural. 

2 Infra, pp. 253 ff. 
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the period. 1 This rapid economic growth was concomitant with the 
urban development. In the literary works of the Gupta period 2 
and sometimes c%'cn in the inscriptions* we find graphic descriptions 
of the life and conditions of many of the metropolitan centres of 
the empire viz. Da£apura, Ujjayini, Mathura, Padmivati, Prayaga, 
Kaujambi, Varanasi, Pa(aliputra etc. The cultural life of these 
cities was marked by spectacular variety and luxury, colour and 
gaiety, fashion and taste. They are usually described as full of 
lofty buildings, crowded bazaars and jamming multitudes and as 
peopled by rich philanthropists, lovers of arts and crafts, talented 
and cultivated women and cultured and well-bahaved million¬ 
aires. Clubs ( goshtbis ), drinking parties ( apinakss ), picnics 
( yStras ), festive gatherings (samajas) andgardcn-partics (udyanaj3tras) 
occupied an important place in the life of a wealthy citizen. On: 
of the natural consequences of this increasing degree of luxury 
in the life of the people was the growth of a pleasure-seaking 
psychology and ease-loving outlook. In politics it led to several 
important developments one of which was a softening in the 
martirl fervour of the Gupta emperors. Samudragupta was 
proud of the fact that his body ‘ was covered over with all the 
l>cauty of the marks of a hundred confused wounds ;* Chindra- 
gupta II, on the other hand, like Govinda IV of the Rashtrakuia 

1 Kalidasa refers to the rain of gold in the treasury of Raghu 
(R aghuvo'mia, V. 29). In the Divyavadaua gold is said 
have rained for one full week in the harem of Mandhatri 
{Divyavaiiana, cd. Cowell, pp. 213-14). According to the 
Mababbarata the inmates of rivers were transmuted into 
gold as a result of the rain of gold from heavens for one 
year in the kingdom of Suhotra Vaitithi. On a number of 
seals of the Gupta period Lakshmi is seen with elephants, 
attended by two dwarfs, who seem to be pouring out coins 
from pots in their hands ( ASI,AR , 1903-4, p. 107). As 
pointed out by Dikshitar, the motif points to the abundance 
of wealth in the Gupta period (Gupta Polity, p. 157). 

2 For references see PHAI , p. 556 f. and B. Prakash, 
Aspects pp. 22 ff. 

3 Cf. the description of Dasapura in a Mandasor inscription 
(Fleet, Corpus, III, pp. 84 ff). 

4 Set. Ins., p. 256. 
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dynasty, 1 was proud of his ' beautiful figure 1 3 as the legend 
r/ipakriti, probably a mistake for rnpakritih, found on a variety of 
his couch type of gold coins, 4 suggests. Further, the fact that out 
of eight types of gold coins of Chandradgupta II, only two 
represent him in 1 is military aspect, indicates ihc softening 
in the military fervour since the days of Samudragupia. F.ven 
Vasakhadatta makes no bones about the amorous relationship 
of the prir.ee Char.dragupia with a certain Midhavarcna of un¬ 
known identity. 1 6 No wonder if at the advanced age of about 
40 years 1 he fell in love with Dhruvadevi, the wife of his elder 
brother. Here, it may also be recalled that the reverse of the 
King and Queen on Couch type of gold coins of Chandragupta 11 
rep resents what Hoernle described as a drinking scene. 1 The 
suggestion of Hoernle may not be correct,* but the depiction of 
a scene from the informal though private life of the royal couple 
sitting on the same couch is significant and provides an illustrative 
ccmmcutary on the new trend in the life of the imperial family. 7 

1 Altckar, The Riishfraku/as and their Times, p. 106. 

2 Altckar, Coinage, p. 134. The proper interpretation of the 
term r/ipakriti is not easy. May be, it is a mistake for r/ipakriti 
meaning ‘ successful in dramatic composition’ (ibid.) 

3 Note e.g. how at one place Chandragupta addresses her : 
“ MadhavasenJ darling, kindly let me be roped. O Kinnarn- 
kantli, let your creeper ( /alika ) like arms rope my neck, 
let your necklace and breast-tics tie my hands. And O 
janghasihali-prayanini, let your girdle tie my feet ”. Accord¬ 
ing tr> the KathasariIsadora, a number of princesses were 
oHercd to Yikrr.maditya by the rulers who were defeated 
by his father. Madanalekhi, the Simhalcsc princess, was 
one of them (1’nnde, R. B., Vikran/aditja of Vijryini p. 91). 

4 Supra, p. 107 f. 

5 Quoted by Altckar in his Coinage, p. 139. 

6 Altckar suggests that the object in the hands of the king 
is probably a sindFtradani (/hid., p. 140). 

7 'J he transformation of the character and nature of the 
Ciupta royalty after Samudragupta reminds one of the 
similar changes that took place in imperial Mughal family 
in the post-Akbar period. There is even some indication 
to show that as a result of Chandragupta ll’s infatuation 
for her, Dhiuvadcvi acquired in the imperial administration 
a place w hich was more or less similar to that of Nurjahan. 
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KUMARAGUPTA I AND TuF. SOUTH 

The last known date of Chandragupta II is the Gupta ye.tr 
93 (=412-13 A. D.). He could not have ruled much longer as 
his son Kumaragupta I, born of the queen Dhruvadevi, was on the 
throne in the Gupta year % (---415-16 A. D.). It is not 
impossible that Kumaragupta I started his political career as the 
viceroy or governor of Kathiawar, though the evidence on this 
point is rathtr dubious in nature . 1 ^cc rding to Jagannath and 
some others , 1 Kumaragupta I did oot inherit the paternal throne 
peacefully and had to face the opposition of his brother Govinda- 
gupta. But the view is hardly tefoable. The mention of Dhruva- 

the wife of Jahangir, in the Mughal administration. Note, 
for example, the fact that so far Dhruvadevi is the only 
Gupta aueen whose independent seal is available to us. 
It was discovered from Vaiiali and describes her as the 
wife of the Mah5r3j5dhirija Sri Chandragupta and the 
mother of the Maharaja Sri Govindagupta (ASI.AR, 
1903-4, p. 107). It has, therefore, been suggested that she 
personally participated in the administration of that pro¬ 
vince (Aiyangar, AISIHC, I, p. 283). No other Gupta 
queen is known to have enjoyed such a privilege. Even 
the fashion in which Jahangir, the successor of Akbar, 
acquired Nurjahan, the wife of Shcr Afgan was miilalis 
mutandis similar to the one which Chandragupta II had 
adopted in order to get hold of Dhruvadevi, the wife of 
Rimagupta. 

1 Watson reported a tradition current among the bards of 
Kathiawar to the effect that Kumaragupta I served as a 
viceroy of Kathiawar under his father (Fleet, Corpus, III, 
p. 49). The reliability of the tradition has however l>ecn 
questioned by competent authorities (Ibid., p. 50). ’Hie 
suggestion of Smith (JRAS, 1889, p. 123) that the Western 
type of the silver coins of Kumaragupta I with the shorter 
title Rajadhiraja may have been issued by him when he was 
a viceroy, is altogether untenable. In the Mathura ins¬ 
cription of the G. F.. 61, this title is used for Chandragupta 
II, even when he was the ruling emperor. 

2 Jagannath, IHQ, XXII, pp. 286 ff. lihandarkar was the 
first scholar to suggest this possibility (IC, XI, p. 2311. 
Ijter on, he identified Govindagupta with Kumaragupta l 
(El, XIX, App. 7). Saletore (Life in the Gupta Age, 
pp. 27 ff.) has identified Govindagupta with Baladitya 
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<lcvi as the mother of Govindagupta inker Vaisali seal' does not 
recessarily mean that the latter was the eldest son of Chandragupta 
11. It is quite possible that at the time the seal was issued Dhruva- 
tlcvi was at Vaisili and Govindagupta was the governor of that 
province. 2 The Mandasor inscription of the M2 lava year 425 
(467 A. D.) no doubt states that some time before that date the 
feudatory kings, deprived of their glory by Govindagupta, touched 
his feet by their heads. But, as pointed out by D. C. Sircar, cases 
may be cited in which a subordinate ruler is said to have enjoyed 
the allegiance of smaller feudatories. 1 After all, if Govinda¬ 
gupta was the governor of the Gupta emperor in Malwa, the rulers 
of that province must have been subject to his authority. The 
statement of the Mandasor inscription 4 that Vibudhadhipa 
(—Indra) became suspicious of the power of Govindagupta hardly 
proves anything. It was quite a popular motif both in the literary 
and epigraphic compositions of the Gupta period. 4 According 
to Jagannath, Govindagupta was ousted from power by Kumara- 
gupta violently, for, in the Tumain inscription of 435 A. D., the 
latter ‘ is described as protecting the earth like a good wife whom 
he seized by force.’ The learned scholar is of the view that in the 
relevant passage of this epigraph the word upagubya means * having 
seized by force.' 8 Here, we would like to observe that the word 
upagubya generally means ‘ to embrace ’ and this [meaning fits in 
the context of the passage perfectly. Vi c, therefore, feel that while 
it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that Govindagupta 
ruled as a paramount sovereign, the evidence at our disposal docs 


of Paramartha. R. K. Chaudhuri also believes that Govinda¬ 
gupta was an imperial suzerain ( PIHC , 1960, pp. 50 A.). 
Ray chaudhuri feels that Kumaragupta I may have had a 
rival in his brother Govindagupta ( Pits'll , p. 566, fn. 1). 

1 ASI.AR, 1903-4, p. 107. 

2 Aiyangar AISIHC, I, p. 285. 

3 IIIQ, XXIV, pp. 72 ff. 

4 HI, XXVII, p. 12. 

3 Ibid. 

6 11 IQ, XXII, p. 289 and fn. 1. Upagubya is from np.t -■ 
samlpt and y gab — latmarnt. 
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not warrant such a conclusion at this stage. 1 2 3 To us it appears 
safer to assume that Govindagupta acquired experience of 
administration at Vaisali where his name figures in the seal of 
mother. Later on, he was most probably transferred to Mandasor 
to look after the imperial interest in the western Malwa—the 
greatest trouble-spot of the empire.* Ghatotkachagupta, perhaps a 
son of Kumaragupta I, is also known to have started his career 
in some administrative capacity at VaisilT and was later on trans¬ 
ferred to Malwa with his headquarters at Tumbavana, where he 
revolted some time after the death of Kumaragupta I.* 

No less than thirteen records of the reign of Kumaragupta I 
have come to light, but they do not throw much light on the 
political events of the period. However, they convey in a general 
way that, like his father Chandragupta II, Kumaragupta I was 
also successful in maintaining the paternal empire intact. 4 5 The 
conclusion is supported by the discovery of his coins as far as 
Ahmadabad, Valabhi, Junagarh, and Morvi etc. in the west.® 


1 Banerji ( AIG, p. 51), Sircar (Op. ci/.), Dandekar (His/. 
Gup., p. 120), Majumdar ( NHIP , p. 174), N. N. Dasgupta 
(B. C. Law Vo/. I, p. 622) feel that Govindagupta was a 
governor of Malwa. 

2 A short inscription in the Gupta Brahml characters found 
at Devagadh mentions a certain Bhagavata Govinda. 
V. S. Agrawala thinks that he is identical with Govindagupta, 
the son of Chandragupta II (Studies in Indian Art, p. 224 f.). 

3 See Ch. V. and App. i. 

4 The view of Banerji (AIG, p. 40) that Kumaragupta I was 
a weak ruler is hardly tenable. Kumaragupta was per¬ 
haps a peace-loving rather than weak monarch. Fleet 
believed that the use of the subordinate title Maharaja 
for Kumaragupta I in the Mankuwar image inscription 
of the C.Ii. 129 may indicate a reduction of this ruler to feudal 
rank (Corpus, III, p. 46). But the use of lower titles in 
such private documents cannot become the basis of so 
important a conclusion. Cf. that in the Damodarpur Cl\ 
of the year 128 he has been given full imperial titles (Set. 
Ins., p. 285). 

5 Altckar, Coinage, p. 216. 
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The general prosperity of the empire 1 2 is indicated by the intro¬ 
duction of several new types of gold coins, one of which depicts 
Kartikeya riding on his peacock on the reverse and the king feeding 
a (seacock on the obverse. 5 He introduced silver coinage for 
the first time in the central provioces of the empire. On his 
Madhyadesa type of silver coins Garuda was replaced by pea¬ 
cock on the reverse. 3 His copper currency is comparatively very 
scarce but the small silver-plated copper coins found in Kathiawar, 
which now undoubtedly appear as copper coios, arc available in 
large number. 4 

Tills DECCAN CAMPAIGN 

Whether Kumaragupta I had aoy fresh conquest to his credit, 
is highly controvertial. During the reign of his father, the empire 
had been extended right up to the western ocean. Therefore, in 
view of the general geographical pattern which the expansion of 
the empires having their base in the Gaiiga Valley usually followed,- 
one would normally expect to find that during the reign of 
Kumaragupta I (if he made any attempts whatsoever to enlarge 
his realm) the expansion of the Gupta empire took a southwardly 
direction. Curiously enough, some indication to that effect arc 
available. The discovery of a big hoard of 1395 silver coins of 
Kumaragupta at Samand in the Satara District and a small find of 

1 During the reign of Kumaragupta I, India’s contacts with 
China became more intimate. A Chinese pilgrim left 
Ch’ang-ngan with his sixteen friends in 406 and came to 
India via Central Asia. He passed through U. 1*. and Uih.ir 
and returned to China in 424. In 420 A. D. Fa-yong, resi¬ 
dent of Huang-long, came by the land route and returned 
by sea to Canton. Among other Chinese visitors were 
Tao-pu, Fa-sheng, Fa-wei, Tao-yo and Tao-t’ai. The 
view of some scholars, however, that Kumaragupta I sent 
an embassy to China in 428 (B. Prakash, Studies, p. 362 f.) 
is not correct. The king who sent this embassy was the 
ruler of Kia-pi-li, a place in Kamarupa, and not the emperor 
of India. 

2 Coinage,, pp. 203 ff. 

3 Ibid., p. 229. 
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his 13 coins from F.lliehpur in Bcrar' suggests his influence in 
those regions . 1 2 3 Further, there is the fact that the size and fabric 
of the Class III of his silver coins bear considerable resemblance 
to the coins of the Traikutaka dynasty* which ruled in the 
middle of the fifth century in the southern Gujarat . 4 It led 
Allan to suggest that they were issued when the Guptas super¬ 
seded the Traikucakas in that area . 4 6 According to Altckar the 
suggestion is a ‘ probable one In the light of these facts it 
becomes tempting to suggest that the horse-sacrifice, on the occa- 
ssion of which the Asvamedha coins of Kumaragupta I were 
issued , 7 8 9 was performed to celebrate his southern adventure. 

The points discussed above assume greater significance in the 
light of the contemporary’ history of the Vak3taka and in neigh¬ 
bouring kingdoms. In the Vakataka royal house the period of 
Prabhavatigupta’s regency came to an end in c. 410 A. D., the 
approximate date of the accession of her son Pravarasena 11. H 
He ruled for about 30 years, for his Pandhurna grant was issued in 
his 29th regnal year.' During this reign, Vakataka-Gupta rela¬ 
tions continued to be friendly and cordial. His mother who was 

1 Altckar, Coinagr, p. 217. 

2 Raychaudhuri (PHAl, p. 269 f.) suggested that the title 
Vyagbrabala parakrama used for Kumaragupta I suggests 
his conquest of the tiger infested territory beyond the 
Narmadi. Majumdar agrees (A'H/P, p. 170). Similarly, 
it has been suggested that the that Rhinoceros-slayer type 
gold coins of Kumaragupta were issued when he achieved 
some success against the contemporary kings of Kamarupa, 
for, rhinoceros is an animal which in India is rather peculiar 
to Assam (IHQ. XXXI, No. 2, pp. 175 ff.). Contra, however, 
Sohoni who believes that the Rhinoceros-slayer type coins 
were issued by KuntSragupta I on the occassion of the 
Sroddba of his father (JN.SI, XV111. Pt. II, pp. 178 ff.). All 
these suggestions arc highly fanciful. 

3 Coinaiy. p. 223. 

4 CA, p. 192 f. 

5 Quoted bv Altckar, op. cit., p. 223. 

6 Ibiii. 

7 Coinage, pp. 200 ff. 

8 A’ HIP, p. 113. 

9 Mirashi, Vakiitaka IKajara'miai, p. 211. 
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alive at least till the 23rd year of his reign, 1 2 3 was very proud 
of her Gupta lineage and, as she had considerable force of per¬ 
sonality, her influence must have been a powerful factor in keeping 
the two states on friendly terms. The fact that l’ravarasena II was 
not an ambitious or war-like person,* worked as a contributory 
factor in that direction. Throughout his reign he continued to 
mention the name of his maternal grandfather in the genealogy 
of his dynasty. But after his death the situation considerably 
changed. He was succeeded by his son Narcndrasena whom the 
former had married to Ajitabhattarika, a princess of Kuntala. 4 
By this time Kumaragupta I had become quite old and the princes 
such as Ghatotkachagupta, Skandagupta and Burugupta etc. were 
gradually asscring themselves.* The new developments were 
bound to effect the relationship of the two royal houses. I or 
Kumaragupta I, l’rabhivati was his sistet ; for princes like Skanda¬ 
gupta, Narendrasena was a distant relation—a son’s son of father’s 
sister. The bond of relationship between the iwo houses had 
evidently weakened. It is against this background that the evi¬ 
dence indicating the southern adventure of Kumaragupta and the 
debacle of the Yakatakas during the reign of Narcndrasena (c. 
440-60 A. D.) should be studied. 

According to the Vakataka records Narendrasena had to regain 
the fortunes of his family and Altekar has shown that the debacle 
which overwhelmed the Yakatakas temporarily was the invasion 

1 Ibid., p. 186. f. 

2 More than a dozen copper plate grants of Bravarascnn 11 
have been discovered so far, but none cf them refers to 
any military exploit of his. 

3 She was probably a daughter of the Kadamba king Kakms- 
thavarman who is known to have married his daughters 
in the Gupta and other royal families (IV/. bit., p. 454). ll it 
is so, the Gupta prince selected by him may have been one 
of the sons of Kumaragupta I. 

4 (if. c. g. that Ghatotkachagupta is mentioned as a prominent 
member of the family in the Tumaio inscription and Skanda¬ 
gupta was in charge of the military campaigns launched 
against the enemies of the Guptas towards the close of the 
reign of Kumaragupta I. 
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of the Nala king Bhavattavarman. 1 The suggestion is correct 
as far as it goes, but one wonders if the Nalas, a comparatively 
small power, were strong enough to succeed ‘ not only in 
defeating Narcndrasena but also in effectively occupying a part of 
his kingdom ' 2 . We suggest that in this venture, the Nalas were 
helped by the imperial Guptas and that these powers invaded the 
Vakitaka kingdom simultaneoulsy—the Nalas from the cast and 
the Guptas from the west. The collusion of the Guptas and the 
Nalas is almost conclusively proved by the Rithpur plates of the 
Nala king Bhavattavarman 3 (a mistake for or Prakritization of 
Dhavadattavarman). Significantly enough, the grant recorded ifl this 
epigraph was issued from Nandivardhana, the capital of the 
Vakatakas, but was actually made by the king at Prayaga, the 
capital of the Guptas. 1 It, thus, on the one hand proves the hold 
of Bhavattavarman over the heart of the VSkitaka kingdom, 
and on the other, points to the nature of his relations with the 
Guptas. For, the fact that a king of the South who very 
recently conquered the capital of the Vakatakas, the relatives of 
the Guptas, repaired to Prayaga, the imperial capital, very strongly 
suggests that the Guptas were cross with the Vakatakas and had 
forged an alliance with the Nalas against them. Here, it is also worthy 
to note that the grant under discussion was made by Bhavattavarman 
for his matrimonial happiness, most likely ‘ on the occasion of his 
marriage with a princess of the Allahabad region.’ 3 May be, the 
wife of Bhavattavarman was the daughter of a feudatory chief or 
some minister or a high officer of the Guptas. In any case, it 
indicates that the alliance betw een the Gupta empire and the Nala 
kingdom was cemented by a matrimonial relationship as well. 
Bhavattavarman was very grateful for the help lie received from 
the Guptas emperor. As a mark of gratitude, therefore, he may 
have named one of his sons, Sknndavnrman, after the Gupta prince 


1 SHIP, P . 115 f. 

2 lhiii., p.M16. 
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Skandgupta. Against the background of these facts, it also 
becomes somewhat significant that while Bhavattavarman, a contem¬ 
porary of Kumaragupta I was a worshipper of Siva and Kartikeya, 
Skandavarman the contemporary of Skandagupta was a Vaishnava. 

Thus, towards the close of the reign of Kumaragupta I, the 
politics of the Deccan took a dramatic turn. The Vakitakas and 
the Guptas, who had been on friendly terms since the days of 
Samudragupta, became hostile to each other and the Guptas made 
a definite effort to incorporate some parts of the Vakitaka kingdom 
in their empire. In this venture they found an ally in the Mala 
rulers. The Vakafakas were also not altogether without friends— 
they had a powerful ally in the Kuntala king who was the father-in- 
law of Narendrasena. As we will see later on, 1 2 he gave substantial 
help to the Vakatakas in their efforts to recover their lost power and 
glory. But this revival of the VakStakas took place when Skanda¬ 
gupta had succeeded his father Kumaragupta I on the Gupta 
throne. We have, therefore, discussed it and other allied problems 
in the next chapter. Here it may, however, be noted that the 
new alignment of powers—the Guptas and the Nalas on one 
side and the Vakitakas and the Kadambas of Kuntala on the 
other—was a very significant development and influenced the 
pattern of power-politics of the subsequent period. For the 
time being, it increased the influence of the Guptas in the 
Deccan considerably. It is quite possible that the famous repousse 
coins bearing the legends Sri Slalxndradisya and Kramaiiiijti- 
werc issued by these Nala kiogs in the names of their respective 
suzerains viz. Kumaragupta I Maheodraditya and Skandagupta 
Kramaditya. The facts that these repousse coins are found in the 


1 Infra, Ch. V. pp. 258 ff. 

2 The coins of Mahendraditya have been attributed to 
Kumaragupta I by B. C. Jain (JNSI , XXII, pp. 184-7) ami A. 
Ghose (JAS3, NS, XLVI, No. 332), to the king Mehcndra 
of the Allahabad record bv 1\ I.. Mishra {IHQ, XXXVII. 
p. 2), to the kings of the ^ura dynasty by Mirashi ( Studies 
in Iudo/ogy, I, pp. 217, 319) and to some unknown king of 
some local dvnasty in South Kosala by Altckar (Coiuave, 
p. 215). 
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area ruled over by the Nalas, and that the coins which the Nala 
rulers issued in their own names 1 were also struck repousse, arc strong 
arguments in favour of our suggestion. It also explains why the 
repousse coins of Mahendraditya and KramSditya arc so much 
different from other Gupta gold coins and why they are not found 
in the hoards of other Gupta gold coins. The objection that no 
feudatory of the Guptas is known to have issued his own coins is 
hardly relevant in the cases of this type. Did not the Kushana 
feudatories of Samudragupta, for example, issue their own currency 
with the features of the local Kushana coins, in the name of their 
overlord 2 3 ? But the situation changed considerably when towards 
the close of the reign of Kumaragupta I, a number of calamities 
poured themselves upon the Gupta empire and Skandagupta had 
to marshal his whole energies to overcome them. He succeeded 
in his efforts, but these developments forced the Guptas to abandon 
their Deccan conquests and enabled Narendrascna not only to 
retrieve the fortunes of the family by driving the Nala aggressor, 
who was now left on his own resources, out from his kingdom, 
but also to avenge the defeat sustained at the hands of his enemies 
by invading them ia their own territories—the Kalas in the South 
Kosala and the Guptas in Malwa.* 


1 JNSI, I, pp. 25 ff. 

2 Supm, Ch. Ill, p. 175. 

3 Infra, Ch. V. 



Chapter V 


TRANSFORMATION AND DECLINE OF 
THE EMPIRE’ 

With the southern adventure of Kumaragupta I the age of 
expansion of the Gupta empire was over. Till now, the Guptas 
were on the offensive and gradually the boundaries of the empire 
were enlarging. The successful conclusion of Kumaragupta l’s 
southern campaign could have resulted in the incorporation of 
a good part of the northern Deccan in their empire. But all of a 
sudden a number of calamities befell which not only forced them 
to abandon what they had gained in this campaign, but also reversed 
the process of the imperial expansion. Though partly due to the 
power and prestige earned during the last four generations and 
partly due to the energy and heroic efforts of Skandagupta, they 
were able to hold their own against these heavy odds for some time, 
from now onwards they were certainly on the defensive. 

1 For the order of succession after Kumaragupta I, see App. 1 
of this Ch. in which we have shown that the accession of 
Skandagupta was challenged by Purugupta and Ghaio- 
tkachagupta. For the order of succession after Skandagupta, 
sec App. II in which it has been shown that Skandagupta 
was followed in turn by Narasirhhagupta I and KumSragupta 
II of the Bhitari seal and the latter by Budhagupta. We have 
also given reasons to believe that Narasirhhagupta (II) and 
Kumaragupta (111) of the Nalanda seal cf Vishnugupta 
flourished in the sixth century A. D. and were different 
from the kings of the same names mentioned in the Bhitari 
seal. 
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During the reign of Skandagupta 1 they had just enough control 
ever the internal pulls and external pressures which rendered it 
possible for them to keep the empire intact; but gradually the edge 
wore down, the inner vitality of the empire decreased and by the 
close of the reign of Budhagupta the character of the empire 
became radically different from what it was during the reign of 
Samudragupta and his immediate successors. 

THU PERIOD OF CRISIS 

The difficulties which the Guptas had to face towards the close 
of the reign of Kumiragupta I and in the initial years of the reign 
of Skandagupta were many and of varied nature. The Uhitari 
record 2 3 of the latter refers to two of his enemies viz. the I’ushya- 
mitras* and the Hunas. From it, we learn that the l’ushyamitras, 
whom he had to reckon with, were very powerful and had threatened 
the very existence of the empire. It expressly states that they had 
accumulated great resources in ‘ men and money ' and in course 
of fight against them, Skandagupta had to pass a whole night on 
bare earth. It also states that the heroic achievements of Skanda¬ 
gupta were sung in every region ‘ by happy men, even down 

1 According to the he had several names one of which 

was Devaraja ( IHI , p. 33). 

2 Fleet, Corpus, III, pp. 52 ft'. 

3 Divekar (ABORI, 1, pp. 99 ff.) proposes to read yudby = 
amitrarns= eba in place of Pmbjamitrams= eba which, if 
correct, would mean that in this verse the author of the 
Bhitari record has referred to the hostile chiefs as ‘ the 
enemies in war ' and not to a particular tribe. Basham 
(B3CM.V, XLVI1, p. 369) supports him. But the sugges¬ 
tion, though ingenious, can hardly be accepted. According 
to R. D. banerp (.-1/C, p. 45) and Jagannath {II IQ, XXII. 
p. 112 ) the proposed reading is impossible. “ 1 have myself 
examined the inscription on the original stone, and in my 
opinion while the first letter may be pu ot yn, the next syllabic 
cannot be dhya. It can only be p or f. But as p makes an 
impossible word pnpya , the choice is evidently restricted to 
f and we get pufya " (Jagannath, op. (if.). Sohoni’s sugges¬ 
tion (quoted in 11IQ, XXXVII, p. 279 f.) to read rasbtram - 
/rami = eba labdbva instead of P/ubyamitrd'n/f= chi jitni, is 
highly conjectural and has nothing to do with the actual 
reading of the text. 
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to the children’. 1 Furthermore, in four successive verses, ih e 
author of this document refers no less than three times to the 
' ruined fortunes of the Gupta family ’ and their restoration by 
Skandagupta. These facts clearly emphasize the serious nature 
of the catastrophe that was averted by the efforts of Skandagupta. 

Apart from the I’ushyamitras and the Hunas the Bhitari record 
does not mention any other enemy of Skandagupta by name. 
In his Janagadh prasasti* however, a reference is made to his w ars 
against the hostile kings “ who were so many serpents lifting their 
hoods in pride and arrogance ”, and the Mlcchchhas whose pride 
was broken down to the very root ” and to the fact that 
“J-akshmi of her own accord selected (him) as her husband...having 
discarded all the other sons of the king Now, as the Hunas 
of the Bhitari record were most likely identical with the Mlcchchhas 
of the Junagadh pra fasti ,* one can assume that these two documents 

1 According to D. Sharma ( PIHC , 1956, pp. 148 ff.) the phrase 
' akumaram manushjaib ’ should be translated not only as 
“by all down to youngesters ” but also as “ by all up to 
Kumaragupta I 

2 Fleet, op. cit., pp. 56 ff. 

3 Allan (BMC, CP, p. xlvi). Sircar (St/, las., p. 301, fn. 4) 
R. H. I’andey (Historical and Literary Inscriptions, p. 93 fn. 4;. 
Raychaudhuri (PHAl, p.570) and most of the other scholars 
identify the Mlechchhas of the Junagadh inscription with 
the Hunas of the Bhitari record. Chattopadhyaya (EHKit 
p. 180) and a few others do nor agree with this view, but 
they have not giveo any cogent argument in favour of their 
skepticism. It is true that the KatbasaritsH^ara (II. pp. 
93-94 ; Tawney’s edn. Vol. IX) refers to the Mlcchchhas. 
the Farsikas and the Hunas separately, but it is merely one 
of the examples of the confusion created by the poetical 
imageries of ancient writers whenever they happened to 
describe the foreigners. The term MUc/tcbba never carried 
any fixed meaning and was applied to any and every foreign 
tribe or race. The statement of R. K. Chaudhuri (/BR.V, 
Xl.V, p. 117) that “ the M/tchchhas arc specifically mentioned 
separately in the Bhitari Pi/iar Inscription ” is palpably wrong : 
this document has nothing to record about the Mlechchh.is. 
A recent writer seems to be of the opinion that the Mlcch¬ 
chhas of the |unagadh record should be identified with the 
Sassanians of Iran and that Skandagupta launched an offen¬ 
sive against them in the lower Indus basin though the 
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refer to four categories of the enemies who were overcome by 
Skandagupta : 

(/) The Pushyamitras of the Bhitari record. 

(//) The hostile kings mentioned in the Junagarh record; 
thtir identity is no disclosed. 

(//V) The Hunas or the Mlechchhas. 

(id) The other sons of the emperor. 

As regards the chronology of Skandagupta’s wars against his 
enemies, it is certain that some of them raised their heads before 
the death of Kumiragupta I (c. 454 A. D.), 1 for, in the Bhitari 
record, it is said that when Skandagupta returned from one of his 
victorious campaigns, he found the emperor dead and, therefore, 
he “ betook himself to his mother...just as Krishna, when he had 
slain his enemies betook himself to his mother Dcvaki ”. 2 The 


results of this expedition were short-lived ( JNSf , XXVII, 
pp. 36 ff.) The theory rests on the slender evidence of the 
occurrence of fire-alter as the reverse central symbol on 
some varieties of Skandaguptas silver coins. But as Altekar 
has pointed out (Coinage, p. 254) fire-alter on these coins 
was probably derived from the ‘ King-sacrificing-at-alter ’ 
type of early Gupta gold coins. Further, we know that 
Skandagupta appointed Parnadatta as the governor of 
Surashtra. But as shown by Charpentier (JKAS, 1930, 
pp. 282-83) Parnadatta and his son his Chakrapalita were 
most likely Iranians, their names being the Sanskritzed 
forms of the Pahlava names Farnadata and Chakarapata. 
If it was so, the Mlechchhas of the Junagadh record can 
hardly be identified with the Iranians; for, Skandagupta 
would not have appointed an Iranian as the governor of 
Surashtra if the Iranian emperor was posing a threat to that 
province, and an Iranian would have hardly described his 
kinsmen as Mlechchhas in his own record. 

1 Infra, App. I of this Ch. 

2 It is quite likely that the so-called King-and-Lakshmi or 
the King-and-Quecn type of Skandagupta’s coins represent 
the meeting between Skandagupta, who is shown holding 
bow and arrow, and his mother whose right hand, in some 
specimens, is in the act of abhya mudri or as ! rvada tundra and 
in some specimens holds an unidentifiable object. She is 
represented in unornamented tkarenl coiffure, probably 
to indicate her widowhood \(JNSI, XXII, pp. 264 ff.). 
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upper limit of this troubled period may have been G. Ii. 138 
( = 457 A. D.)> for in the Junagadh prasasli dated in that year, Skanda- 
gupta’s victories over all the aforesaid enemies have been enu¬ 
merated. The circumstance that only one coin of Kramaditya 
(either Skandagupta or Ghatotkachagupta) is found in the Dayana 
hoard, also suggests that the Huna invasion, which may have been 
the cause of its internment, took place either towards the dose 
of the reign of Kumaragupta 1 himself or in the initial years of the 
reign of Skandagupta. As all these wars were fought within the 
brief period of about three years, some of them might have been 
fought simultaneously, and not necessarily one after another. We, 
therefore, fed that it will conduce to greater clarity, if we will 
study them one by one. 

STRUGGLE FOR SUCCESSION 

One of the greatest problems, which the Guptas, had to face 
in those years of hectic activities, was the problem of succession. 
At that time there were several ambitious princes in the imperial 
family. Skandagupta and Purugupta* were two of them. Then, 

This suggestion removes most of the difficulties inherent 
in the theories according to which the figure of the lady on 
the obverse is that of Lakshmi. (Allan, BMC, GP, pp. 
xcviii-c ; Altekar, Coinage, pp. 244 ff.) or of the queen 
of Skandagupta (Smith, JRAS, 1889, p. 110 ; JASR, 1884, 
I, 199 ; Jagannath, JNSl, VIII, pp. 48 ff.). We may, 
therefore, call it King-and-Queen-Mother type. 

1 The correct form of the name of this king has been a matter 
of some discussion. On the Bhitari seal of Kumaragupta II, 
Hoernle (JASII, LVIII, pp. 90 ff.) read * I’ura '. Fleet 
(M, XIX, p. 210) and Smith (IA, 1902, p. 261, fn. 13) 
accented it, though the latter had earlier agreed with 
Burner's reading as ‘ Sthira ’ (JAXR, I.X11I, p. 166). 
On the Nalanda seal of Narasimhagupta, however, we have 
Purugupta not Puragupta. Therefore, most of the scholars, 
including Krishna Deb (HI, XXVI, pp. 235 ff.), N. N. 
Dasgupta (B. C. Law Vo/. I, p. 618) and R. C. Majumdar 
(CA, p. 29) believe that the name of this king was Puru¬ 
gupta, though Krishna Deb is certainly wrong when he 
asserts that the sign of long u of * P/J ’ occurs in the first 
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there was Ghatotkachagupta—probably also a son of Kumara- 
gupta I. 1 According to the law of royal succession, which the 
ancient Indian rulers generally followed, the eldest son of Kumara- 
gupta I should have succeeded him. But so far, the Guptas 
had shown scant respect to this principle. It is also not clear 
whether they regarded the first son begotten on the senior-most 
queen or the eldest son, even if he happened to be the son of a 
junior queen, as the legitimate claimant. Perhaps they had not 
bothered themselves to evolve a specific rule on this point. As 
regards the Hindu law books, it is nowhere laid down that the son 
of the chicf-quccn alone should succeed to the throne.* 

In the early days of the empire the nomination by the ruling 
sovereign was the most important factor. Chandragupta I had 
nominated Samudragupta as his successor 3 and the latter, in his 
pirn, probably expressed his preference for his younger son Chandra¬ 
gupta II, over and above the claim of Ramagupta, the elder brother 
of Chandragupta II.‘ It is not beyond the realm of possibility 

line of the Nalandi seal of Vishnugupta. Further, as Sinha 
has pointed out ( DKM , p. 3, fn. 8), on the Nalanda seal of 
Kumaragupta the reading is unmistakably ‘ Puru ’ and not 
* Puru Cunningham also had long ago, suggested that 
the reading on the Bhitari seal is ‘ Puru ’ (CAW, pp. 10, 13). 
It appears, therefore, that the form ‘ Puru ’ was also in use 
alongwith ‘ POru ’. We have adopted the form ‘ Puru ’. 

1 I afro, Appi. of this Ch. 

2 Vide D. Sharma, PIHC, 1956, p. 149. Whether the title 
Mabddev' meant ‘ chief-queen ’ or not, is itself doubtful. 
Note that even in the Gupta age the queens of the sub¬ 
ordinate kings, such as the wives of the Uchchhakalpa 
Maharajas arc described as Mahadevis (Fleet, Corpnt, III, 
p. 119). Also note that Chandragupta Il’s wife Dhruva- 
devi is styled as Mahadevi in the Bhitari inscription of 
Skandagupta while the same title has been used for Kubcra- 
naga, another wife of Chandragupta II, in the Poona 
copper plate of Prabhavatigupta. Similarly, Nalanda seal 
of Narasiriihagunta shows that he was the son of Purugupta 
from the Mahadevi Chandradcvi, while the seal of Budha- 
gupta from the same site, shows that he was also the son of 
Purugupta but his mother, though styled as Mahadevi, was 
certainly different from Chandradcvi (cf. Jill,XL, p. 243 f.). 

3 Supra, Ch. Ill, App. i. 

4 Supra, Ch. IV. 
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that towards the close of his reign, Kumaragupta I also expressed 
his preference for his valliant son Skandagupta, though the evi¬ 
dence on this point is rather inconclusive. In this connection 
the Apratigha type of coins of the former furnish very interesting 
evidence. On the obverse of these issues we have three figures. 
The central one is undoubtedly Kumaragupta I since he is expressly 
labelled as such. He is shown wearing a dhoti. His hands arc 
folded at waist and he wears no jewelry on his person. He is 
flanked on his right by a female with her right hand bent up and 
raised in the attitude of ritarka (argumentation) and on his left 
by a male, his left hand holding a shield and the right in the 
vitarka tundra .' According to Altckar,* in this scene the emperor 

1 Coinage, pp. 207 ff. 

2 Ibid., p. 209. A number of other explanations of this type 
have been offered by scholars. Some of those are plausible, 
some are seemingly far-fetched while others arc merely 
confusing. Until eight more pieces were found in 1946, only 
one coin of this type was available. Hoernle (JASB, 1883, 
p. 144) thought that it showed Buddha worshipped by two 
women. Smith ( JRAS, 1888, p. 107) was of the opinion 
that the obverse central figure is the king and the two flank¬ 
ing figures are females, the queens of Kumaragupta 1. Allan 
(BAfC, CD, p. 87, No. 102) read the reverse legend as Sri 
Pratdpah and opined that the central figure on the obverse 
‘ is Indian in style, while the two others arc quite foreign, 
female figure to right closely resembling Minerva ’. Sohoni 
changed his opinions more than once. In 1943 ( Sachcbida- 
naeida Sinha Com. Vol. pp. 177-78) he suggested that the 
central figure is Kartikeya who is flanked by his two wives. 
Latcron, after the discovery of eight more specimens of this 
type, he concluded that in this scene ‘Kumaragupta l’s 
mint-master had referred to Kumara visiting Kasyapa and 
Aditi before setting out to fight Taraka a dramatic incident 
narrated by Kalidasa in the Kumira-sambhana(JNSI, XVIII, 
pp. 56 ff.). Still later (ibid., XXIII, pp. 345 ff.; INC, II, 
pp. 99 ff.) he suggested that the mint-master intended to 
show military valour and royal fortune standing personified 
in front of the king. Some other theories may also be briefly 
noted. Mirashi (ibid., XI, p. 64; XII, p. 68) is of the opinion 
that the central figure is of some saint and the other two 
constitute the royal couple who arc consulting the former. 
Majumdar (ibid, XII, p. 72 f.) reads the name of the ki.ig 
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Kumaragupta I is shown as contemplating renunciation and his 
queen and crown-prince are trying to dissuade him without success. 
The suggestion is quite interesting, though it is worthy to note that 
as these coins were issued during the reign of Kumaragupta I him¬ 
self, he apparently had not renounced his imperial status altogether. 

To us it appears that in the closing years of his reign, Kumaragupta I 
entrusted the government of the empire in the hands of his crown- 
prince and himself retired to lead a life of religious persuits. Per¬ 
haps something like this was behind the tradition recorded in 
the Kathasaritsagara according to which Mahcndraditya, usually 
identified with Kumaragupta I, nominated his son Vikramaditya 
•who had succeeded in inflicting a crushing defeat on the Mlcchchhas 
as his successor and himself retired to Varanasi. 1 According to y° 
the Buddhist work Chandragarbbaparipricbcbbd also, the king 
Mahcndrascna, indetified with Kumaragupta 1 by K. P. Jayaswal, 
crowned his son Duprasahahasta, the conqueror of the Yavanas, 
Palhikas and Sakunas as his successor and himself retired to lead 
religious life. 2 Thus, from the combined testimony of the Apratigha 

- as Mihirakula and suggests that the central figure is Siva 
and the flanking figures are Nandi and Parvati respectively. 
Sinha {ibid., XVI, p. 214) believes that the obverse scene 
shows ‘ the two queens -of Kumaragupta in high temper 
arguing with the king ’ on the question of abdication. D. C. 
Sircar {INC, II, pp. 206) conjectures that the obverse scene 
shows Kumaragupta I with ‘ a male and female friend, pro¬ 
bably believed to have been divine personages in disguise 
who ' gave him certain objects which ultimately helped him 
in overpowering his enemies and making himself invincible’. 
Ajit Ghosh ( JNSI , XXII, p. 179 f.) thinks that it is a 
commemorative type issued to testify the valour of Kumira- 
gupta I when he was only a prince. Cf. also B. P. Roy 
(JNfJ, XXIV, pp. 164 ID who has suggested that the male 
figure with a shield is Skandagupta placing his claim to the 
throne on the basis of the services lie had rendered to the 
state. We agree with the view of Altckar because it not 
only explains the obverse scene satisfactorily, but is also 
consonant with the literary tradition as recorded in the 
Kalbasarilsagara and the Chandragnrbhnpariprichcbbd. See 
above. 

1 Tawney (Penzer) IX, pp. 1 If.; BMC.GD, p. xlix, fn. 1. 

2 INI, p. 36 f. 
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type of coins and the literacy tradition it appears that in his old 
age Kumaragupta I became practically a recluse and the responsi¬ 
bility of administering his vast empire devolved upon the shoulders 
of one of his sons. The prince who was selected for this favour 
was apparently no other than Skandagupta, for, the Katbusaril - 
sagara refers to him by the name of Vikramaditya, one of the lilies 
adopted by Skandagupta, and gives him the credit of conquering 
the Mlechchhas, an achievement for which Skandagupta was 
regarded as the unique hero of the Gupta dynasty. 

Many scholars, however believe that Skandagupta had no 
legitimate right to the throne and Kumaragupta I, even if he had 
all his affections reserved for the former could not give his throne 
to him. 1 But the arguments adduced in support of this theory 
are not conclusive. The view that the phrase tatpddanndbyafu w as 
indicative of legal right to the throne and consequently its omission 
in the Bhitari inscription for Skandagupta suggests that his claim 
was not legitimate, is not correct. The phrase did not have any 
constitutional significance. It was used even by the feudatory 
rulers to express their loyalty towards their overlord.* It is also 
quite possible that as the author of the Bhitari record switched 
over from prose to verse at the place where the phrase tatpadiinu- 
dbja/a was to be used for Skandagupta to describe his devotion to 
his father, he gave its poetical version pitriparigalapadapadniaini H. 
P. L. Gupta remarks that this phrase docs not convey the sense 
that Skandagupta w as the favourite of Kumaragupta I ; it rather 
reflects his own amtiety to show that he was very much devoted 
to his father J . But does not the phrase lalpadanudbjila also suggest 
the same idea—the devotion of the ruler for which it was used for 
his predecessor ? It should also not be forgotten that in the 
Bhitari record the phrase laipadanudhy.t/a has been used neither for 
Ghatotkacha and nor for Chandragupta I ar.d Samudragupta. 

1 Majumdar, R. C., JASB, NS, XVII, pp. 249 ff.; NUIP, 
p. 176 f; Sinha DKM, PP . 23 ff; Gupta, [>. L.JIH, XI, pp. 

n m/yYY PllAI ' PP' 572 Sharma - 
D., Jill, XXX\II, pp. 145 ff. 

2 Supra, Ch. IV. 

3 JIH, XL. p. 245. 
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Would it mean that none of these rulers was the legitimate 
successor of his father ?* 

. As regards the status of the mother of Skandagupta, the 
omission of her name in the genealogical portion of the Bhitari 
record does not necessarily prove that she was not a Mahadevi. 
As pointed out by Raychaudhuri, the names of the mothers of the 
kings were sometimes omitted in the ordinary praiastis , though in 
the royal seals they were invariably referred even if it meant 
repetition. In the genealogical portion of the Madhuban and 
Banskhera plates, the name of Yasomati as Harsha’s mother is oot 
mentioned, but in the Sonepat and Nalanda seals she is mentioned 
both as the mother of Rajyavardhana and as the mother of Harsha. 1 
The view that the mother of Skandagupta was a concubine of 
Kumaragupta I and not a full-fledged queen, and that Skandagupta 
was ashamed of her status 3 is altogether baseless. Skandagupta 
refers to her very proudly in the verse 6 of the Bhitari record. 


1 Cf. Mirashi, Studies in Indology, II, pp. 255 ff; for a discussion 
on the correct meaning of the phrase tatpadanudhyata. 

2 PHAI, p. 572 f. Sewell (Hist. Ins. of South Ind., p. 349) 
and Raychaudhuri {op. sit., p. 573, fn. 3) believe that the 
name of Skandagupta’s mother was Devaki. Sinha ( DKM , 
p. 32, fn. 2) suggests that if the story of the Vikramaditya 
as given in the Kathdsar/lsayara refers to Skandagupta, the 
name of his mother may have been Saumyadar£aoa. For the 
view that Skandagupta was the son of Anantadevi, see 
JBRS, XXXII, p. 182 f. All these suggestions, however, 
are highly conjectural. 

3 1*. L. Gupta, JIH , XL, p. 247. On the authority of the line 
15 of the Bhitari inscription Basham, who believes that 
Skandagupta’s claim to the throne was not legitimate, 
opines that Skandagupta was the son of a Sudra concubine 
and was raised to the Arya status by the panegyrics of bards 
(BSOAS, XI.V1I, p. 368-69). But the suggestion is entirely 
unwarranted. In this passage the author of the inscription 
merely refers to the most common place fact that the bards 
raised Skandagupta to distinction by their songs and praises 
(Fleet, Corpus, Ilf, p. 56). For the views of Hhandarkar and 
Chhabra on the meaning of this line sec JIH, XL, pp. 543 
ff. In any case, it cannot be construed to mean that Skanda¬ 
gupta was the son of a Sudra concubine. (Sec JIH, XL1II, 
p. 222 f.). 
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The change-over from prose to verse immediately after the name 
of Kumaragupta I, which resulted in the poetic rendering of the 
phrase lalpadiiuidbjila was perhaps also the cause of the omission 
of her name in the genealogical portion of this record. 

Actually, so far as the struggle for the throne among the sons 
of Kumaragupta I is concerned, the question of the legitimacy 
of Skandagupta is hardly relevant. 1 2 For, even if he was not 
entitled to inherit the empire, he could raise the banner of revolt 
against the legitimate claimant and could win the ensuing struggle. 
However, as yet there is nothing to show that his claim was less 
justified than that of other contenders. He was evidently devoted to 
and had the blessings of his father—a fact which is also suggested 
by the installation by him of an image of Sanigin in the memory 
of Kumaragupta I. It also needs no arguments to prove that lie 
must have been the darling of the imperial army. His successive 
military victories suggest it very strongly. But his rivals were not 
exactly helpless. Take, for example, Purugupta. In the Bhitari 
seal of Kumaragupta II he is described as begotten on the Mahadcvi 
Anantadevl. Now; from the Bihar stone pillar inscription^ we 
learn that Kumaragupta I had married the sister of his minister 
Anantascna. As in that period sisters were usually named after 
their brothers, it is almost impossible not to imagine that the queen 
Anantadevi was the sister of Anantascna, the imperial minister. 


1 Like the arguments of those who believe that Skandagupta’* 
claim to the throne was not legitimate, the view that the 
title Kramaditya adopted by Skandagupta proves the legiti¬ 
macy of his claim (D. Sharma, J1H, XXXVII, pp. 145 ff.) 
is not convincing. According to Sharma, the term kramu 
means pilripailamobika-rajja and suggests ‘ succession to 
a kingdom by inherited right ’. But according to 1*. L. 
Gupta (ibid., XL, pn. 247-9) it merely meant' the k ingdom 
that belonged to father and grandfather ’ i. c. that had been 
in the family for generations. Note that the title Krama- 
ditya was also adopted by Ghatotkachagupta, a rival of 
Skandagupta. 

2 Fleet assigned this documents to Skandagupta ( Corpus , 
III, pp. 47 ff.). But Sinha (DKA1, pp. 26 ff.) and Majumdar 

X, PP- 1^0 ff.) have expressed their disagreement with 
this view. 
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If it was so, it may be easily conceded that Purugupta had a 
powerful section of ministers to support his candidature. Here 
it may a's> be noted that after having consolidated his position as 
the new emperor, Skandagupta was obliged to appoint new ‘ pro¬ 
tectors ’ in ‘ all the provinces \ 1 It may indicate that in some of 
the imperial provinces his accession to the throne was opposed by 
the higher oHtccr-class. It is quite possible that other contenders 
such'as Ghatotkachagupta.whohad been the governor of the eastern 
Malwa, relied mainly on such local support. Thus, it appears that 
during the last years of the reign of Kumaragupta I pulls from various 
directions sought to influence the question of succession : the 
emperor and the army favoured Skandagupta, the queen Anar.ta- 
devi and a powerful ministerial party supported the cause of Puru¬ 
gupta and in some provinces local officers whetted the ambition 
of princes such as Ghatotkachgupta. In such a condition, domi¬ 
nated by factional power-politics, a close contest for the throne 
was but inevitable. Fortunately for the empire, Skandagupta, 
the unique hero of the Gupta dynasty, who had the blessings of 
his father and the support of the imperial army on his side emerged 
victorious in it. His rise gave a further lease of life to the empire ; 
the victory of a weaker candidate w ould had quickened the pace of 
disintegration. 

THE PUSHYAMITRA INVASION 

Some of the troubles of Skandagupta w ere the result of the 
policies followed during the later years of the reign of Kumara¬ 
gupta 1. As wc have seen, Kumaragupta had launched a vigorous 
campaign against his Vakataka relations sometime towards the 
concluding period of his reign which coincided with the early 
years of the reign of Xnreiulrascna (c. 440-60 A. D.), the son and 

1 Fleet, op. ci/., p. 62. “ W c should not l>c surprised, if some 
of Skandagupta’s rclathes on the maternal side also sided 
with the pretender, for this would make his comparison 
with Krishna, who had destroyed his enemies, and of 
Skandagupta’s mother to Dcvaki a little apter (PIHC, 
1956, p. 149); cf. also N. N. Dasgupta, II. C. Law VoL, 
I, p. 618). 
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successor of Pravarasena IT'. In this venture, the Guptas had a 
powerful subordinate ally in the Nala king Bhavattavarman. 
Hut from the Vakataka records, it appears that Narendrasena very 
soon succeeded in retrieving the fallen fortunes of his family. In 
this attempt, he was substantially helped by his Kadamba rela¬ 
tions ; otherwise one cannot explain why Prithvishena II, the son 
of Narendrasena, should have mentioned his maternal grandfather 
in the genealogy of his family. Thus, in the middle of the fifth 
century A. D. two power-blocks—ooc consisting of the Guptas 
and the Nalas and the other comprising the Vakatakas and the 
Kadambas crystalled, and dominated the politics of the Deccan.- 
Against this background the invasion of the Pushyamitras, men¬ 
tioned in the Bhitari record, assumes a new significance. 

The identification and location of the territory of the 
Pushyamitras of the Bhitari record have been highly controverted 
issues. But now it is generally recogniaed that they belonged to 
the Mekala region.* In the Visbmtpurana MSS consulted by 
Wilson it is stated that the Pushpamitra (according to Wilson a 
variation of Pushyamitra), Patumitra and others, to the number 


1 Sutra, Ch- IV. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Plcct, IA, 1889, p. 228 ; Raychaudhuri, PHAI, p. 568 ; 
Jagannath, IHQ, XXII, pp, 112 ff.; U. Thakur, IHO, 
XXXVII, pp. 279 ff. Smith (hill, p. 326) located them in 
the North, Hoernle (JRAS, 1909, p. 126) identified them 
with the Maitrakas, R. D. Banerji ( AIG , p. 46) regarded 
them as the first wave of the Hunas, and N. K. Bhattasali 
thought that they were the descendants of the king Pushva- 
varman of Kamarupa. For a criticism of all these views 
sec Jagannath, op. (it. Jayaswa! (HinHu Polity, p. 163 f.) 
located the Pushyamitras in the western Malwa. Accord¬ 
ing to him “ there seems to be a strange fatality in the his¬ 
tory of the Guptas. They rose to power with the help of a 
republic ; they abolished ancient republicanism and in turn 
wcic shaken off their foundation by a republic. The 
Pushyamitras, having executed this historical revenge, with¬ 
drew in the mystic past Recently S. Chattopadhvaya 
(hiINI, p. 178 f.) has opined that the Pushyamitras belonged 
to the Naga stock. Such conjectures need hardly any 
comment. 
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of thirteen, will rule over Mekali. 1 Commenting on this state¬ 
ment Wilson says : “ it seems most correct to separate the thirteen 
sons or families of the Vindhya princess (sic.) from these Bahlikas, 
and them from the Ihjshpamitras and Parumitras, who governed 
Mekala, a country on the Narbada A statement of similar 
import is found in the Vaynpur ana 3 which is generally regarded 
as one of the oldest and the most reliable of Pt/rdijj texts. It was 
on the basis of this evidence that Fleet and many others have located 
the Pushyamitras of the Bhitari inscription * in central India some¬ 
where in the country along the banks of the Narmada \ Some 
scholars have expressed doubt about this suggestion, but the 
recent epigraphic discoveries have not only given additional 
support to his theory but have also thrown a new light on the 
alignment of powers in this area. The most important of these 
documents is a copper plate grant of the Pandavavamsi king Bhara- 
tabala alias Indra, discovered at Bamhani in Sohagpur tabsil 
of Rcwa in Baghelkhand. 1 It records the grant of the village 
Vardhamanaka situated in the Panchagarta Visbaya of Mekala 
to Lohita, a Brahmana of Vatsa gotra. Palaeographically, it has 
been ascribed to the middle of the fifth century A. D. by Chhabra 5 
and Mirashi. 4 Consequently, the origin of the Pandava family 
mentioned in it may be placed in the last quarter of the fourth 
century A. D. It is true that in this record Jayabala and Vats raja, 
the first two members of the family, have no royal title prefixed 
to their names, but it was perhaps due to the fact that their des¬ 
cription occurs in verse ; the next two kings are described both in 
prose and verse. In any case, it appears certain that the early 
rulers of this family were the feudatories of the Guptas. Ir is 

1 Vishnuptndna, W ilson’s Trans., p. 383. 

2 Ibid, fn. 67. 

3 Pufyamitrd bbavisyanti Patnntifrds irajodasa, Pargitcr, DK.l, 
p. 51. 

4 Chhabra, El, XX VII, p. 132 f. -.ilbJrata Kauvtttdi, I, p. 215 f. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Mirashi, Studies in Imlology, 1, pp. 212 IT. Contra, Sircar 
\C.A, p. 223) who assigns this record ‘ to the dose of the 
fifth century or probably to the beginning of the sixth 
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quite possible that during the re-organisation of Baghelkhand, 
Samudragupta gave a fief of Javabala, the first member of this 
family. 1 2 3 4 But the situation changed during the reign of Bharata- 
liala. He is said to have married I.okaprakasa, the princess of 
Kosala. She was probably the daughter of the Sura king Bhimscna I 
w ho, according to Mirashi, w as the contemporary of Bharatabala.* 
In ihc 11th verse of the Bahmani record, Bharatabala makes a 
veiled reference to a certain Narcndra, who appears to have been 
his suzerain. Chhabra and Mirashi identify this Narcndra with 
Narcndrasena, the contemporary Vakataka ruler. It is not at all 
impossible, for, from the Balaghat plates of Pfithvishcna II (c. 
460 80 A. D.), the son and successor of Narcndrasena, we learn 
that the commands of the latter were honoured by the rulers of 
Kosala, Mekala and MSlava*. Thus, the combined testimony of 
the Bamhani and the Balaghat plates prove it almost conclusively 
that sometime in the middle of the fifth century A. D. the ruler 
of Mekala transferred his allegiance from the Guptas to the Yaka- 
takas. From what we know about the history of the contemporary 
period, it is impossible not to suggest that it must have happened 
either towards the close of the reign of Kumaragupta I or in the 
early years of the reign of Skandagupta. It appears that as 
a reaction against the aggressive policy of the Guptas, which led 
to the occupation of the Vakataka capital Nandivardhana by 
Bhavattavarman, the Nala ally of the Guptas, 1 the Vakajaka ruler 
Narcndrasena, soon after recovering the lost ground, launched 
an offensive against the Guptas when their empire was passing 
through a period of grave crisis. The Pindava ruler Bharatabala 
of Mekala readily transferred his allegiance to him. Studied 
against this background, the statement of the Bhitari record that 
Skandagupta conquered " the Pushyamitras, who had developed 

1 Mirashi, op. til., p. 216; Sircar, CA, p. 223. 

2 Mirashi, op. tit., p. 217. Sircar (op. cit. ) feels that Loka- 
praka<5 was the princess of the Sarabhapuriya family while 
Chhabra (op. cit.) believes that she was born in the family 
of the Panduvamsis of South Kosala. 

3 /;/, IX, p. 267 ; contra, CA, p. 223. 

4 Supra , pp. 239ff. 
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great power and wealth, (and) he placed {bis) left foot on a foot-stool 
which was the king {of that tribe himself) ” becomes significant. 
It is perfectly in consonance with what we know of the history 
of the MekaU region to which the I'ushyamitras belonged. Appa¬ 
rently, Pushyamitra king of the Bhitari record was no other than 
the Pandava ruler of Mckala, the subordinate ally of Narcndrasena 
Vikataka and his invasion on the Gupta empire, obviously with 
the help of the Vakataka ruler, was a part of the general offensive 
which Narendrasena had launched against the Guptas. 1 2 

THE SECOND IIUNA INVASION 

The attitude of the imperial Guptas towards the North-West 
presents a very interesting problem for the students of their 
history. It is quite apparent that they had the power and resources 
to incorporate the Indus basin in theirempire ; but they did nothing 
more than imposing a vague sort of suzerainty over it which did 
not last very long. Significantly, in the Allahabad record of 
Samudragupta, Harishena has grouped the powers of this region 
with the peoples of far distant Ceylon and ‘ other islands This 
attitude was in striking contrast to the policy adopted towards the 
rulers of the Gaiiga Valley who were completely exterminated and 
whose states were incorporated in the empire. The adventure of 
the king * Chandra ’ ‘ across th: seven mouths of the river Indus ’ 
was also merely an expedition against the invading Yalhikas and 
not a war of conquest. 3 Even the later mrmbers of the dynasty 

1 An indication of the occurrence of serious disorder in this 
region about the middle of the fifth century is furnished by 
the Bamnala hoard of the Gupta coins. It was evidently 
buried towards the close of the reign of Kumaragupta I, as 
it contained the coins of Samudragupta, Chandragupta II and 
Kumaragupta I only. Besides the coins, it also contained a 
gold bar (jtY.V/, V, pp. 135 ff.). It was buried obviously on 
account of the apprehension of some immediate danger. The 
village Bamnala is 24 miles to the south of Narmada. Thus, 
this hoard provides a clear indication of a serious breach of 
peace in the vicinity of Mckala in the middle of fifth century 
A. D. {UlO, XXII, p. 117). 

2 Supra, Ch. 111. p. 175. 

3 Ibid. p. 178 f. 
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seem to have singularly failed in evolving a well-defined North- 
Western policy. Therefore, there is certainly some truth in the 
accusation of Altekar when he asserts that the Guptas " did not 
realize the vital necessity of keeping an effective control over the 
Punjab and the Khyber pass, if the political integrity of the rest 
of India was to be maintained. The Guptas showed in this 
respect less political insight than the Mauryas...Had they effectively 
garrisoned the Khyber pass, the critical battles with the Hums 
would had been fought beyond the Indus and not in Malwa and 
Central India 

GEOGRAPHICAL FACTOR IN NORTH-WESTERN POLICY 

The general attitude of the ancient empire-builders of the 
Ganga Valley towards the North-West was conditioned by the 
interplay of several factors. Geographically, the Indus valley 
is the western of horn of what may be called the Fertile Crescent 
of India, and gives the impression that it is closely connected with 
the Gahga Valley. But there is another side of this picture also. 
It may be noted and needs to be emphasized that the Indus river- 
system is not only unconnected with any other river of North 
India, but it is even separated from the rest of the country by the 
vast desert of Thar. The stretch of the territory w hich connects 
it with the Gahga Valley viz. the Thanesar-Delhi-Kurukshctra 
division—roughly the ancient realm of the Kurus—is very narrow 
and communication through it was rendered difficult in the ancient 
times by the great forests, such as the Khandava, Kamakltya, 
Kurujangala and Dvaitavana and also by a large number of small 
rivers. 11 These barriers, it seems, rendered the conquest of the 
Indus basin by the pow ers of the Gahga Valley quite difficult and 
made these two regions to appear more distant and remote front 
each other than they actually were. 1 2 3 It is a historical fact that 

1 KHIP, p. 3. Cf. also Bancrji, AIG, p. 47 f. 

2 Q. PHA1, pp. 21 ff. 

3 Speaking about the Gahga basin in his speech, as reported 
by Curtius, Alexander stated that this region was quite 
unknown even to the Indians of the North-West 
(M’Crindle, lmasicn of Alexander, p. 228). Also note that 
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%vith the exception of the Mauryas, almost all the empire-builders 
of the Gariga Valley—the Nandas, the Sungas, the Niigas, the 
Guptas and even the Vardhanas*—never seriously tried to 
conquer the region to the west of the Divide. It does not mean 
that they never took any interest in the political fortunes of the 
Indus basin ; they could not afford to neglect it altogether. Apart 
from the fact that this region also belonged to the larger Indian 
world and, therefore, the achievement of universal sovereignty 
(ebakravartitva) was regarded as incomplete without establishing 
some sort of suzerainty over it, they could hardly forget that most 
of the routes of the Indian trade with the Western countries were 
controlled by the North-Western powers. Above all, the almost 
constant influx via the Indus basin of Central and Western Asiatic 
peoples who quite frequently threatened the security of the 
antarvnii itself, compelled them to take note of the political develop¬ 
ments in the Indus basin. But these attractions were not suffi¬ 
cient enough to lure them to undertake wars of conquest in that 
region. The Vardhanas. though a power of Thancsar, were 
interested in it only to the extent of sending occasional expeditions 
against the Hunas; the Suiigas evinced some interest only w hen they 
were threatened by the Bactrian Greeks ; even the Mauryan con¬ 
quest of this region was perhaps the result of the fact that Chandra- 
gupta Maurya started his political career there and the invasions of 
Alexander and Seleucus had rendered its incorporation in the 
empire necessary. In the early mediaeval period also, the Rajput 
rulers of the Gariga basin usually evinced interest in the politics of 
the Indus Valley states only when they were themselves threatened 
by the ins-aders coming from that direction. PrithvIrSja III, the 
Chahamana king of Delhi, for example, took no notice of the 

in the baiuUmana Dbitrmasfilra, the Vaiitbfba Dbarmasui'a 
and the Mababb isbya. Adarsa or Adarsana i. e. the place where 
the river Sarasvati disappears in the sand is mentioned as 
the Western boundary of Arysivarta. It is an indication of 
the attitude of the people of the rest of India towards the 
Indus basin. 

1 They originally belonged to the Divide region but became 
a Gangclic power during the reign of Harsha. 
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expansion of the Ghurid kingdom in the Punjab till his own 
security was threatened and even after achieving victor)’ in the 
first battle of Tarain he took no suitable steps to oust the Muslims 
from the Punjab ;hc was evidently more interested in the politics 
of the anlarvtiii . 1 2 

In the light of the above discussion, the attitude of the Guptas 
towards the Indus Valley becomes intelligible, though not justified. 
But whatever the causes, the fact remains that the first four 
generations of the Gupta emperors did not take any steps whatsoever 
to guard the north-w estern frontiers of the empire. How strong 
were the roots of their psychological indifference towards the 
North West, becomes clear by the fact that Skandagupta himself, 
who had to taste the bitter fruits of the folly of his predecessors, 
did nothing to rectify it by taking measures against the possible 
tecurrence of the Huna invasion.* 

The Hunas now appear for the second time in Indian history, 
their first invasion being the one which the king ' Chandra ’ met 
‘ across the seven mouths of the river Indus \ 3 Their successive 
invasions against the Gupta empire present a very interesting 
pattern of their grow ing power vis-a-vis the increasing failure of 
the Guptas to stem their advance in the country. During the 
closing years of the reign of Samudragupta, the Hunas succeeded 
in occupying Dactria and expelling the Kidara Kushanas from 
there. But very soon the Guptas took offensive and the king 
* Chandra ’ led a successful expedition against them. In their 
second attempt, w hich took place in the initial years of the reign 

1 Majumdar and Pusalkcr (Ud.), The struggle for Empire, pp. 
109 ff. 

2 The comparative indifference of the emperors of the 
Gaiiga Valley towards the Indus basin explains as to why 
they did not appreciate the idea of attempting conquest 
beyond the limits of India. \\ hat to Arrian, a foreigner, 
appeared to be the result of'their sense of justice’ (M’Crindle, 
Ancient India as Described hy Alegasthenes and Arrian, p. 209) 
was actually the consequence of the impact of the geographi¬ 
cal and socio-cultural factors on their political thinking and 
attitudes. 

3 Supra, Ch. Ill, p. 178 f. 
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of Skandagupta, 1 2 these barbarians shook the foundations of the 
empire, though somehow Skandagupta ultimately succeeded in 
checking the tide of their progress. In their third invasion, how¬ 
ever, which they launched in the first decade of the sixth century, 
the Hunas were eminently successful, for, then they not only 
occupied the antorredi, the heart of the empire, but also reduced the 
Gupta emperor to the status of their vassal.- 
INDIA AND CENTRAL ASIA 

The Hunas were a very powerful and fierce tribe and constituted 
the greatest danger to the contemporary civilized empires of the 
world. Their leader Attila, who died in 453 A. D., was able to 
send equal defiance to the courts of Ravenna and Constantinople. 3 4 
Their unbriddled passion and fury caused cruel devastations from 
Indus to the Danube. Skandagupta’s success in repulsing 
such a fierce and powerful people speaks volumes of his bravery 
and generalship. But it may also be remembered that the Hunas, 
who entered India, were merely a wave of the mighty ocean that 
hit the great Persian and Roman empires. India is situated quite 
close to Western and Central Asia, and yet it is cut off from those 
regions by sufficiently powerful barriers of a vast chain of high 
mountains. “ liven the trans-continental communication system 
of Asia and Europe, connecting China with Europe, leaves India 
alone. The main route passed across to Hindu-kush and Pamirs 
through the Valleys of Syr-Darya and Ainu-Darya and then from 
the shores of the Caspian and Azcrbaizan to Western Asia. There 
is a sort of a feeder route (along the Kabul Valley) connecting India, 
and all these routes met in Bactria and further vest It was 
due to the operation of this geographical factor that the Indians 
cscaptcd the main impacts of the racial and cultural currents 

1 Hocrnlef/R.d.r, 1909, p. 128) did not believe in the authenti¬ 
city of the Huna invasion during the reign of Skandagupta. 
But this view can hardly be accepted in face of the 
unimpeachable testimony of the Bhitari record. 

2 Infra , Ch. VI, pp. 336 ff. 

3 NHIP, p- 178- . 

4 Subbarao, Personality of India, p. 5. 
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originating in western and central Asia. They were influenced but 
usually by only a late and feeble wave of such movements. This 
phenomenon may be best understood in terms of what the geog¬ 
raphers and archaeologists call the %ones and strata or the age and 
area concept. 1 The application of this theoretical principle in the 
study of Indian history may provide a better understanding of many- 
cultural movements and political events. For example, it may 
explain as to why the influence of Achaemioid art and administra¬ 
tion is found in India after the collapse of the Achacminids in 
Iran itself and why it proved to be so insignificant in the history 
of our country. In the sphere of political history it may explain 
as to why the Iranians could never penetrate in India beyond the 
Indus basin, why the armies of Alexander returned from the Punjab, 
and why the centre of the activities of the Pahlavas, the Sakas and 
the Kushanas remained confined mainly to the north-western and 
western India. Obviously, the waves of these movements which 
entered India, were comparatively very weak. For them, India was 
not inaccessible, but it also did not lay on their main route either. 
Hence, only a part of their main w ave could reach the Indus basin 
and by the time it entered this region, it found itself exhausted. It 
is against this background that the Huna invasion on India should 
be studied. Of the two countries, Iran and India, the former had 
to bear the b*nt of the main and almost continuous onrush of the 
Hunas, while the latter escaped with less powerful and only intcr- 
mitt*it invasions—just as in the preceding epoch Iran had to suffer 
the yoke of the Selcucids, the main successors of Alexander while 
India was threatened (excluding the solitary invasion of Sclcucus 
himself), mainly by the comparatively insignificant bactrian Greeks, 
and in the succeeding epoch Iran w as occupied by the main wave 
of the Arab expansion while India w asli^ aded only by a minor 
Arab expedition sent to conquer Sindh and later by the comparati¬ 
vely weaker Ghaaanavids and Ghurids. It was not only the brave 
resistance put by the Rajputs but also the operation of the geog- 


1 Ibid p. 4 f.; Taylor Griffith (I'd.) Geography in the Twentieth 
i^enfnry, p. 447. 
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raphical factor which made the all-conquering might of Islam 
to wait for five centuries l>efore it could conquer the Gariga basin. 
The invasions of the Ilunas on both of these countries tell the 
same tale. Since the fourth century A. D., when the Chionites- 
Hephthnlites first appeared on the Iranian scone, the Sassanians 
had to wage constant wars against them. In the first half of the 
fourth century A. D. the Chiotiite-Hephthalites spread along the 
Oxus and in the Steppes separating the Aral Sea from the Caspian 
Sea. One of their tribes, the Chois, settled to the east of the 
Caspian Sea, another called the KaSidi reached the region of Herat 
and a third known as the Zabul reached the area of Ghazani. 1 2 As a 
result of their constant pressure, the Kushanas, under the leader¬ 
ship of Kidara, left Bactria and settled down in Gandhara. 1 In 
356 A. D., Shapur II led a successful expedition against both the 
Chionites-Hephthalitcs and the Kushanas and forced the Chionitc- 
Hephthalitc ruler Grumbates to side with him in the battle of Amida 
in 359 A. D. 3 The successor of Grumbates was most probably 
Kutulphc who in turn was followed by Hcphthal I. According 
to the T'uHg-litii of the Chinese writer Tu-Yu, the kingdom of the 
Hephthalitcs was established eighty or ninety years prior to the 
reign of the emperor Wen-Ch’cng (457-465 A. D.) of the Toba 
Wei dynasty. This shows that the foundations of the Hcphthalite 
kingdom was laid in c. 370 A. D. under Kutulphe or Hcphthal. 1 
In the first half of the fifth century this kingdom became a serious 
menace to the security of the Sassanian empire. Yazdegird 1 
tried to stem their advance but was assassinated at Gurgan, where 
he had established his military base against the Hephthalitcs. 
During the reign of Bahram Gor(421-38 A. D.), the Hephthalitcs 
stormed Merv and swarmed on Rai, near the modern city cf 
Tehran. But Bahram inflicted a crushing defeat upon them. His 
successor Yazdegird II (438-57 A. D.) also succeeded in keeping the 

1 I’rakash, B., StuHin , pp. 311 fl. 

2 Supra, Ch. HI, pp. 169 fl'. 

4 Cf^Ghirshman, Lrs Cbiouitrs liepblbaliles, p. 32, quoted in 

JimS, XLV1I. p- 83. 
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Hcphthalites in check in ihe earlier pan of his reign but in 454 
A. D. he suffered a heavy defeat at iheir hands. 1 In comparison 
to this constant pressure of the Hephthalites on the Sassanian 
empire the Guptas, after sending an expedition in the fourth cen¬ 
tury against these invaders from Vahlika, ruled in perfect peace 
till the Hcphthalites crossed the Indian border in the initial years 
of the reign of Skandagupta. No wonder, therefore, if the Gupta 
emperor succeeded in inflicting a crushing defeat on them while 
Iran was, atleast temporarily, overwhelmed and her king Phiroz 
lost his life in a war against them in 484 A. D. 

Vie, however, do not mean that Skandagupta’s success against 
the Hunas was not significant. 1 3 We only w ish to point out that 
it should be studied in its proper historical context and that Skanda¬ 
gupta’s achievement, though highly remarkable—especially in 
view of the fact that he had to face it w hen the empire had been 
threatened by several other dangers—should not be over-estimated/ 1 
ROUTE OF TUB HL r «*A INVASION* 

Many scholars believe that the Hunas came in India through the 
Bolan pass, and that Surashtra and Malwa were the first provinces 
to be exposed to the Huna aggression. It has been pointed out 1 
that the Arab chroniclers identify Zabulistan (which, as its name 
suggests meant 4 5 the land of Zabuls’) with a part of the modem 
Afganistan. Now, these Zabuls were apparently no other than 
the Hunas. The Kura inscription of Toramana calls him $5hi 
Jauvla. 4 On some of his silver coins we find this title in the 

1 Prakash, B., op. tit., pp. 312 ff. 

2 Note that Skandagupta’s victory over the barbarians is 
also mentioned in the legends recorded in the Katbasaritsagar,: 
and the C.banriragarhhaparipricbebbii (supra, p. 269). 

3 Some scholars believe that the Jartas or the Jits of Sialkot 
region also inflicted defeat on the Hunas (Thakur, JBRS, 
XI.VII, p. 82 ; Prakash, B., op. tit., p. 319). They rely 
on the sentence ajayaj-jartoUfinjii found in the Sii/rmritii 
of grammarian Chandragomin (lA, 1896, p. 105). But 
in this sentence the word jarto may be a copyist’s error for 
Caplo (S. K. Bclvalkar, Systran of Sanskrit Crammer , p. 58). 

4 Jagannath, PlIIC, 1958, p. 160 f. 

5 Sircar, Set. Ins., p. 298 f. 
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variant forms—Jaubla, Jabubla and Jabula. 1 On the Ilephthalitc 
coins it occurs in the form of Zabol. The two short inscriptions 
of Mihirakula, recently discovered in Uruzagan in Afganistan,- 
in which this title occurs in a slightly different form, also prove 
that a section of the Hunas, called Jauvla or Jabula, settled down 
jn a part of Afganistan and gave it the name of Zabulistan. On 
the basis of these facts it has been argued that as Zabulistan w as an 
early settlement of the Hunas to the south of the Hindukush, their • 
wave which became a threat to the security of the Gupta empire 
during the reign of Skandagupta, must have entered India by the 
Bolan pass near Quetta 3 . But the facts at our disposal do nor 
warrant such a conclusion for, it remains to be proved that the 
Hunas w'ho gave the name of Zabulistan to the upper valleys of 
Helmand and Kandhar were those who invaded India in the 
middle of the fifth century A. D. 5 


1 JASB, 1894, pp. 185 ff 

2 JR AS, 1954, pp. 112 ff. 

3 PIHC, 1958, p. 161. 

4 The supporters of the view that Hunas invaded Surashtra 
and Malwa have not given any other cogent argument in 
favour of their theory. The argument (D. Sharma, 1C, 
III, pp. 379 ff.; Sircar, Sr/. Ins., p. 295; Thakur, 
JBRS, XLVII, pp. 77 ff.) that the verse 36 of the .Mandasor 
inscription of the Malava years 493 and 529 refers to the 
destruction by * other kings ’ of the Sun-temple built by the 
guild of the silk-weavers, even if correct, docs not prove that 
the Hunas overran Malwa during the reign of Skandagupta 
or his immediate successors. fCf. Dandckar, Hit/. Gup., pp. 
133 ff.). Similarly, there is no evidence to suggest that the 
anxiety of Skandagupta to appoint a suitable person as 
the governor of Surashtra was caused by the invasion of the 
Hunas on that province. In the same inscription he is 
said to have appointed new governors in ‘all’ the provinces. 
The way in which he deliberated on the requisite qualities 
of a governor for Surashtra docs not prove any thing, for, 
as the inscription in (jucstion l»e!ongs to the person who was 
selected for this post, it was but natural for its author to 
portray him in the lx:st possible colours. 

5 The place of Gupta-Huna encounter is not known. 
The views that it took place on the bank of the Oxus, or 
the Yamuna or the Sutlej arc purely conjectural. 
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Scholars differ on the question of the extent of ihe damage 
caused by the Huna invasion. According to McGovern the 
Gupta monarch “ experienced a long series of defeats which ended 
in the almost complete destruction of the Gupta empire 1 2 3 R. D. 
Uanerji opined that Skandagupta “ lost his life in trying to stem 
the mighty flood of the third (Huna) invasion.”* Smith also 
believed that in the last years of the reign of Skandagupta there 
were renewed Huna invasions and that "he was unable to continue 
the successful resistance which he had offered in the earlier days 
of his rule, and was forced at last to succumb to the repeated 
attack of the foreigners But as Sinha 4 has shown there is really 
no reason to believe in the repeated and successful (?) invasions of 
the Hunas in the life time of Skandagupta. The sheet-anchor of the 
theory of more than one invasions was the numismatic argument 
that heavy weight coins of Skandagupta were debased and, there¬ 
fore, issued during the later critical years of his reign, and that the 
factor responsible for this was the strain caused by the repeated 
invasions of the Hunas. But this whole hypothesis has been proved 
wrong and it has been shown that the heavier coins of Skandagupta 
do not contain any greater percentage of alloy than that of his 
lighter variety 5 . 


SKANDAGUPTA AND MALWA 


In the Yaka^aka-Gupta struggle, which took place in the initial 
years of the reign of Skandagupta, Malwa, one of the most 

1 McGovern, The Early E/rbires of Crnf'al Asia, p. 416. 

2 AIG. p. 49. 

3 F.HI, p. 328. 

4 DKM, pp. 56 ff. 

5 lbid\ Coinage, p. 241. Actually there is no evidence w hat¬ 
soever to show that Skandagupta had to face any invasion 
of the barbarians other than the one which is mentioned in 
the Bhitari record and the Junagadh inscription of 457 A. D. 
Perhaps the Hunas invaded India immediately after their 
smashing victory ever Yazdcgird II of Iran in 454 A. D. 
{supra, p. 283 f.j. The suggestion of Majumdar (CV1, p. 
35) that Skandagupta defeated them about 460 A. D. 
cannot be accepted. 
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vulnerable spots of the body-politic of the empire, occupied the 
centre of the stage. As we have seen, the western part of this 
province with its capital Dasapura, modern Mandasor, was ruled 
over by the kings of the Varman family, which probably owed its 
royal glory to Samudragupta. 1 The rulers of this family enjoyed 
considerable freedom in the administration of their slate, though 
there is hardly any reason to doubt their subordination to the 
Gupta emperor. 2 In any case, it is beyond dispute that Bandhu- 
varman, the son of ViSvavarman, was subordinate to Kumara- 
gupta 1, for, the Mandasor inscription dated in the Malava 
years 493 (—436 A. D.) and 529 (-472 A. D.)*, after referring 
to KumSragupta as the ruler of the earth, mentions that while 
Bandhuvarman was ruling over Dasapura, a temple of the Sun- 
god was built by the guild of the silk-weavers in the year 436 A. D. 
The main object of the inscription, however, w as to record that a 
part of this temple, which ' in the course of a long time, under other 
kings ' fell into disrepair, 1 was repaired again by the same guild 
in 472 A. D. As pointed out by many, under ordinary rules of 
construction, Kumaragupta should be understood to have been the 
overlord at the time the record was set up i.e., in 472 A. D. 5 but 
most of the scholars have taken the reference to Kumaragupta in 


1 Supra, Ch. III. pp. 157-9 

2 Ibid. 

3 For a long and protracted controversy over the interpreta¬ 
tion of this record see Fleet, Corpus, III, pp. 79 IT. Bhandar- 
kar, R. C>., JRBRAS, XVII, Ft. II, pp. 94 A'.; Shastri, R. V., 
1C. IV, pp. 361 ff. ; Diskalkar, D. B., JHDRAS, (.VV), II, 
pp. 176 ff.; Mookcrji, D. N., 1C. V, p. 331 f.; Jagnnnath, 
'III, XVIII, p. 118 f.; Fishorti, 1C, VI, pp. 330 fl. : Sharma, 
D., 1C, Vl, p. 110; Sircar, D. C, S-l. Ins., pp. 288 rt.; Sinhn, 
DKM, p. 70 ; Majumdar, XIUP, p. 181 f. 

4 D. Sharma has translated this passage diHcrently—' A part 
of this building was destroyed (damaged) by other kings’ 
and takes it as a reference to the Huna occupation of this 
region in the reign of Skandagupta. (1C, III, p. 379 f.; 
supra, p. 285 ,/n. 4. ) 

5 N1I1P, p. 182; cf. also JH11RAS, (.YV),II, pp. 176.; Fannalal 
Hindustan Kr/vWr, 1928, p. 31. 
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connection with the original construction of the temple. 1 To 
us, the view that as both the building of the temple and its repairs 
were completed in the rcigos of two kings bearing the name of 
Kumaragupta (viz. Kumaragupta 1 the father of Skandagupta and 
Kumaragupta II of the Sarnath inscription of 473 A. D.), the scribe 
saved repetition and introduced an element of intelligent imagina¬ 
tion by referring to the emperor Kumaragupta only once,* setms 
to be the most plausible one. In any ease, it is almost beyond doubt 
that the Yarman rulers, including Bandhuvarman, were subordinate 
tn the Guptas and that the western Malwa was a feudatory state 
of the empire in 472 A. D 3 . But at the same time, it cannot be 
denied that the vague manner in which this record refers to ‘other 
kings ' (the plural number denoting at least three) ruling between 
436 and 472 A. D., also gives the impression that in this period, 
Malwa passed through some sort of political trouble or confusion, 
the exact nature of which is not mentioned in this document. 

One of the ' other kings ’ who ruled over Daiapura in this period 
of turmoil, was Prabhakara. He is mentioned in the Mandasor 
inscription of the Malava year 524 (=467-68 A. D.) 4 . This ins¬ 
cription records the erection of a s/bpa and an a^ama and the excava¬ 
tion of a well by Prabhakara’s general Dattabhata, the son of 
Yayurakshita who was the general of Goviodagupta, the son of the 
emperor Chandragupta II. Now, as this record does not mention 
the name of Skandagupta but describes Govindagupta as a great 
ruler, 3 it has been surmised by some that Govindagupta rebelled 
cither against his brother Kumaragupta 1 or the latter’s son Skanda¬ 
gupta. 6 But, as we have already shown, the theory that Govinda¬ 
gupta ever assumed independent status rests upon very dubious 

1 l icet, op.ri/., p. 79; cf. also IC III, p. 379; IV, p. 110 ; 
Saletorc, Lift in /be C/p-'a Ar;e, p. 30. 

2 Sinha, PKiil, p. 70. 

3 NHIP. p. 182. 

4 El. XXVII. pp. 12 ff. 

5 Supra, pp. 253 tf. 

6 Banerji, AIG, p. 51 ; Dandekar, Hit/. Gup., p. 120; Saletorc, 
Life in /be Gnp'a Apr, p. 35; Majumdar, NIIJP, p. 180; Das 
Gupta, N, N., 11. C.. Lav IV., I, p. 622. 
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evidence 1 2 3 . If lie was ihe governor of Yaisali during Iiis father’s- 
rcign*, he must have been more than 80 years old in the year 467-68 
A. D. Therefore, it is not very likely that he could raise the 
banner of revolt after the death of either Kumaragupta I or Skanda- 
gupta. Actually, too much has been conjectured on the basis 
of the omission of the name of Skandagupta in this record. It 
should be borne in mind that the rulers of Malu a were never very- 
particular in referring to their Gupta overlords in their records. 
So, the omission of the name of Skandagupta in this record docs 
not necessarily prove that his authority was not acknowledged at 
the time this record was composed or that Govindagupta had 
assumed independent status during the reign of the former. 

More interesting than the omission of any reference to the Gupta 
overlord in this record in the mention of Prabhakara, apparently 
as the ruler of Dasapura. N. P. Chakravany thinks that Prabha¬ 
kara was the successor, if not the son of Bandhuvarman*. But 
to us it appears highly unlikely. Unlike the Yarman rulers of 
Daiapura, he is not called an Aulikaraand the familiar name-ending 
Varman is absent in his name. The Mandasor inscription of the 
silk-weavers also does not mention any successor of Bandhuvarman, 
In the light of these facts the statement of this epigraph that Prabha¬ 
kara destroyed the enemies of the Guptas becomes very signili- 
cant. It raises a very strong presumption that some time after 
the year 436 A. D. but before the year 467 A. D. the Yarmans fell 
out with the Guptas but were defeated, and Prabhakara, a strong 
partisan of the imperial family was appointed as the new viceroy of 
DaSapura. 4 To us it appears that at the time when Ghatotkacha- 
gupta, who was the governor of the eastern Malwa with his head¬ 
quarters at Tumbavana during the life time of Kumaragupta I, 
raised the banner of revolt in that region against the accession of 
Skandagupta, and Narcndrascna, the Vakitaka ruler, instigated 
the Pushyamitra king, his subordinate ally, to invade the Gupta 

1 Supra, pp. 253 ff. 

2 BMC, C,D, p. xi. 

3 El, XXVI, p. 131, fn. 4. 

4 11IO, XXII, p. 290. 
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empire, either Bandhuvarman himself or his so far unknown 
successor 1 2 3 4 tried to fish in the troubled waters and transferred his 
allegiance from the Guptas to the Vakatakas ; for, it has been 
explicitly stated in the Balaghat plates of Prithvishena II that the 
commands of Narendrasena were obeyed by the rulers of Malawi, 
Mckala and Kosala.* This reconstruction of the history of Malw.t 
of the period under review, we believe, is in consonance with all 
the known facts, and also explains satisfactorily the allusion to the 
period of confusion and turmoil in the Mandaaor inscription of 
436 and 472 A. D. It is also not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that the reference in the Junagadh prasaUi of Skandagupta, to the 
hostile kings “ who were so many serpents lifting their hoods in 
pride and arrogance ” alludes to the rebellious Varmans, aggressive 
Vakatakas and their supporters. But Skandagupta rose equal to 
the occasion and with the help of his local representatives, such as 
PrabhSkara, * who were so many Garudas he once again 
established his authority in the restive provinces. 

TRANSFORMATION AND DECLINE OF THE EMPIRE 

Apart from the early wars of Skandagupta, no other imporiant 
event of his reign is know n. The verses 3 and 7 of his Junagadh 
record refer to the ‘ conquest of the whole world M , but probably 
it only means that he had been successful in imposing his sovc- 


1 Buddha Prakash (37 vdirs, p. 404 f.) suggests that the successor 
of Bandhuvarman was Rudravatman mentioned in the 
Pada/iidifokam of Syamilaka and the Mruhcbhakatika ot 
Sudraka. He further identined this ruler with the king 
Rudril known from his copper coins, discovered by H. V. 
Trivcdi from Mandasor. 

2 In case it is assumed that PrabhSkara was a descendant of 
Bandhuvarman, it may be supposed that the latter or 
his successor w ere defeated by Narendrasena and a protege 
of the Vakatakas was put on the Malavn throne, hut 
Prabhakara, one of the descendants of Dandhuvanmn. 
remained loyal to the Gupta cause and ultimately reimpose.I 
Gupta supremacy in the province. 

3 rlcct, np.ri!-, p. 62. 

4 Ibid. 
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rcignty * over the whole of the empire of his forefathers stretching 
from the Himalayas to the Narmada and from the Hay of Bengal to 
the Arabian Sea.* lie apparently did not incorporate any new 
provinces in the empire. But what he had achieved, was quite 
remarkable. Within the brief period of not more than three years 
(454-57 A. DA he had subdued the rebellious princes of the 
imperial family, repulsed the fierce Munas and the pow erful Pushya- 
mitras (who had the backing of the Yikatakas) and reconquered 
the lost province of Malwa. These achievements justified the 
assumption of the title Vikramaditya by him, which we find on his 
coins along with Kramiditya. The Kahaum pillar inscription 
of the G. E. 141 ( = 460 A. D.) J and theTndor copperplate inscrip¬ 
tion of the G. E. 146 (=465 A. D.) 4 . speak respectively of His 
' tranquil ’ and ‘ augmenting victorious ’ reign. As a ruler he 
proved himself quite benevolent, virtuous and just. According 
to the Junagadh inscription “ while he, the king is reigning, verily 
no man among his subjects falls away from religion ; (and) there is 
ho one who is distressed in poverty, (or) in misery (or) is avaricious 
(or) who, worthy of punishment, is over-much put to torture” 4 . 
The restoration of the ancient embankment of the great watcr- 
rcservoire on the Girnar hill, which had hurst in the very beginning 
of his reign, was the great achievement that redounds to the credit 
of his governor Parnadatta and latter’s son Ghakrapalita, the local 
magistrate, and proves the soundness of the judgment of the 
emperor in the selection of his governors, 

1 The cycle of legends referring to the di:ri,uyii of Yikrama- 
ditva has apparently nothing to do with Skandagupta. Cf. 
however, DKM, p. 51. 

2 His sovereignty over the western provinces is proved hy 
the Junagadh inscription and the silver coins of the Garutla, 
Alter and Bull types, over the Madhyadesa hy the Kahaum 
and the Bhitari records and the Indor copper plate inscrip¬ 
tion (which refers to Sarvuivaga as the lisltajapali of the 
<intJtvedi) and the Peacock ty|>c of silver coins, and over 
Bengal by the discovery of his heavy weight gold coins 
(JNSI, VII, pp. 13 ff.) from that region. 

3 Elect, ot. ci/., p. 67. 

4 Fleet, op.cit., p. 71. 

5 ibid., 62. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE ASCETIC IDF.OLOGY 

“ Thus, Skandagupta was a great conqueror, the liberator of 
the nation, the restorer of the pride of the imperial Guptas, and 
above all the fountain-head of a benevolent administration 
It was, therefore, in keeping with the facts when he was described 
as ‘ resembling the god Sakra ’ 2 and, as * the eminent hero in the 
lineage of the Guptas ’ 3 . Hut undoubtedly lie was the last of the 
great emperors of his dynasty. After him the power and prestige 
of the imperial Guptas declined very rapidly. One of the major 
causes of this decline was the bsfeful influence of the ascetic ideo¬ 
logy on the emperors. As is generally known, the early Gupta 
emperors were devout Yaishnavas, and were quite tolerant in their 
religious outlook. We have seen how their faith had provided 
them a political philosophy consonant with their imperialistic 
aspirations. 4 But in the later phase of the history of the dynasty, 
it appears that they came under the spell of an ascetic philosophy 
the influence of which tended to dampen their martial fervour, 
though officially they continued to profess faith in Vaishnavism 
and the policy of religious toleration was never given up. The 
change in this direction commenced probably in the closing period 
of Kumaragupta l’s reign. As wc have shown, the combined 
testimony of the literarary tradition and his Apratigha type of 
coins, on the obverse of which he is shown in the dress of a monk, 
strongly suggest that in his old age he practically l>ecamc a recluse.' 
In this connection it is interesting to note the term apra/igba, 
which occurs on the reverse of the coins of this type, though used 
in the epics and classical literature in the sense of ‘ invincible ’, 
had a definite Buddhist connotation also. For, in the Mahayfma. 
pratigba or anger is mentioned as one of the six klths which cause 
bondage.® Therefore, in association with the depiction of Kumfir.t- 

1 Sinha, DKM, p. 55. 

2 Fleet, op. «/., p. 67. 

3 I bill., p. 55. 

4 Subra, Ch. Ill, pp. 135 fl\ 

5 Supra, Ch. IV', pp. 267 if. 

6 Hardayal, The liotlbisaUta Doctrine, p. 109. Cf. also Coinage, 
p. 358. 
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gupta I on the obverse of these coins in the dress of a monk, the 
legend opratitfia strongly suggests that the religion which attracted 
the attention of the old emperor was Buddhism and that when 
these coins were issued, he claimed to have become an apratisjia 
or * one who he is above anger It is perfectly consonant with 
what we know about the influence of Buddhism in the Gupta 
court in this period. From the testimony of Paramartha, a Buddhist 
scholar of the Gupta age, we learn that the king Vikramaditya 
sent his queen with the crown-prince Baliditya to study under 
the famous Buddhist scholar Vasubandhu. 1 2 As we have discussed 
elsewhere, these rulers were no other than Skandagupta Vikrama- 
ditya and his successor Narsiriihagupta Baladitya I, the son of 
Purugupta.* The influence of Vasubandhu on these rulers proved 
very consequential. According to Paramartha, it induced Skanda¬ 
gupta, who had been a patron of the Samkhya philosophy, to 
take interest in Buddhism. Perhaps it explains why in the sfMMK, 
a Buddhist work, Skandagupta is described as ‘ the best, wise and 
religious king in that low age’. 3 As regards Narasiiiihagupta 1, he 
became a devout Buddhist and according to Paramartha, on 
becoming king after the death of Skandagupta, presumably in or 
shortly after 467 A. D., favoured Vasubandhu with special 
patronage.But this spell of Buddhism on the emperor did not prove 
beneficial for the empire, whatever might have been its spiritual 
advantages to him as an individual. For, from the slAIAIK we 
learn that' after reigning without a rival and peacefully ’ lie became 
a Buddhist monk ami at the age of 36 years and 1 month committed 
suicide by dbjaiia, swooning away. 4 In view of his age at the time 

1 Si'pra, Ch. Ill, App. v. 

2 Infra, App. II of this Ch. 

3 IIIJ, p. 33. 

4 Ibid. Religious suicides were not unknown in Buddhism. 
See Watters, Travels, II, p. 155 f.; also I-tsing, Records ; 
cf. that according to the Junagadh inscription of Skanda¬ 
gupta, his father Kumaragupta I “ by this own power had 
attained the position of being a friend of the gods ” i.c. 
died by his own power (Fleet, op. cif., p. 62). Did he also 
commit religious suicide ? 
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of his death, it may be readily admitted that his soil and successor 
Kumaragupta 11 (c. 472-75 A. D.), who may be identified with the 
king Kumaragupta mentioned in the Bhitari seal and the Sarnath 
inscription of 473 A. D. anti Kumaragupta Kramaditya who issued 
Class 1 of the Archer type of gold coins,' could not have been more 
than 15 years of age. No wonder, therefore, if Dudhagupta, 
another son of l’urugupta, could stage a coup il‘ chit and * sic/e ’ 
the throne for himself in or shortly before 476 A. D.- 

Anothcr proof of the Buddhist leanings of the Gupta 
emperors under discussion is provided by the grow th in the power 
and influence of the Buddhist institutions in this period. Of 
course, the later Gupta emperors continued to patronize and grant 
airaboras to the Brahmanas, but gradually the share of the Buddhist 
monasteries perceptibly increased, brent the Chinese records we 
learn that in the period under discussion, Sakraditya laid the founda¬ 
tions of the famous Buddhist University at Nalanda by building a 
monastery there. After him, the kings Buddhaguptaraja, Tatha- 
gataraja, Baladityaraja, Yajra and a king of Central India extended 
their patronage to this institution. 1 2 3 4 The king Sakraditya of this 
list has been identified by Sinha with Kumaragupta IP, for, in the 
above list Uuddhagupta is mentioned after Sakraditya. But as 
the Chinese records give merely a list of names of those kings 
who earned the credit of building monasteries at Nalanda, the 
rulers who had nothing to do with this institution have not been 
mentioned. Therefore, in view of the facts that ‘Sakraditya ’ is 
merely the translation of ‘ Mahendraditya ’, the official title of 
Kumaragupta 1, and that the official title of Kumaragupta 11 was 
Kramaditya, it is better to assume that the foundations of this 
institution were laid by Kumaragupta I himself. It is consonant 
with what we know about his old-age religious leanings. 

After Kumaragupta 1, Budhagupta tutred out to be a great patron 
of the Nalanda University. As the word Tatlwgata is synonym of 


1 h'.fru, App. 11 of this Ch. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 DKM, p. 69. 
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Buddha, it is quite possible that Budhagupta, whom the Chinese 
records mention as Buddhagupta, built two monasteries at Nalanda 
which were, due to some confusion, attributed to two different 
rulers, Buddhagupta and Tathagataraja. May be, Budhagupta 
extended greater patronage to the Buddhist institution in order 
to enlist in his favour the support of the Buddhists, whose influence 
in the Gupta court at the time of his accession must have been consi¬ 
derable. At any rate; it is beyond doubt that it was due mainly 
to the patronage of the later imperial Guptas that the Nalanda 
Mabai’ihtira became so famous and wealthy. Yuan Chwang 
informs us that in his time this convent, which was the most 
remarkable of the myriads of such institutions in India and housed 
10,000 priests and strangers, w as maintained out of the revenues 
of about a hundred villages granted to it. 1 2 Apparently, most of 
these villages were endowed to this convent by the later imperial 
Guptas enumerated by Yuan Chwang himself. 

GROWTH OF FEUDO-FF.DF.RAJ. STRUCTURE 

The rise of the Nalanda Maban'bara and such other institutions to 
the status of self-supporting economic units was actually one of the 
incidental results of the feudalization of the state structure brought 
about partly by the forces w hich were responsible for the establish¬ 
ment of the empire itself and partly by the administrative organisa¬ 
tion evolved by the early Gupta emperors. The process of 
conquest, by w hich Samudragupta reduced smaller chiefs to subordi¬ 
nation and reinstated them in their positions, provided they paid 
regular tributes, carried out imperial orders, gave their daughters 
in marriage and rendered homage to the conqueror, contributed 
in a large measure to the growth of feudal relations anti made the 
imperial structure fcutlo-federal in nature. Of course, the term 
tSiuaula 1 is not used for the feudatories of Samudragupta—its 
earliest use in North India occurs in the Gunaigliar inscription of 

1 Beal, /.//r, p. 112. 

2 I or the \arying significance of the term stmuita, vide 
1 . Gopal, /K I V, Pi. 1 anti II, April, 1963 ; See also Kosambi, 
D. D., Intro. Snubs. I In/., till. 9. 
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Vainyagupta (507 A. D.) 1 and in the Barabai cave inscription of the 
Maukhari chief Anantavarman, whose father is described as 
samanta ebudamauih *—but the detailed description of the obliga¬ 
tions of the somantas in the Harsbaebari/a of Bana leas es no doubt 
that the feudatories of Samudragupta more or less belonged to the 
same category 3 . Significantly enough, the Prayaga prasasti refers 
also to the written charters (sasanas) which were issued by the over¬ 
lord to his feudatories 1 . But here it is necessary to make a dis¬ 
tinction between those states which were forced by hard battle 
to pay tribute to the emperor and those that yielded of their own 
accord as a diplomatic measure. In the Rajasiiya of Yudhishthira, 
Sisupala, while objecting to the offer of first oblation to Krishna, 
argued : " We all have not paid tribute to the illustrious son of 
Kunti from fear, from desire of gain, or from having won over 
by conciliation. On the other hand, we have paid him tribute 
simply because he has been desirous of the imperial dignity from 
motives of virtue. And yet he insults us in this way.. While 
this incident cannot be accepted as a historical fact, it certainly 
points out a varied orchestration in the feudal structure based on 
hierarchical scheme and provides an interesting insight into the 
psychology of those vassals who used to yield to the imperial 
aspirant of their ow n accord. At any rate, it is quite obvious that the 
policy followed by the early Gupta emperors gave birth to a class 
of feudatory rulers, who were quite autonomous in the adminis¬ 
tration of their kingdoms, subject to certain limitations which were 
more often than not formal rather than real in character. Apart 
from the rulers of the pratyanta states and the foreign potentates, 
enumerated in the Allahabad record, we hear of a number of 
other feudatory rulers of the early period—such as the Sanaka- 
nika kings mentioned in the Udayagiri inscription of the G. F. 82®, 
the Maharaja Trikamala, known from a Gaya inscription of the 


1 Sircar, StL Ins., p. 333. 

2 Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 49. 

3 Sliarma, R. S., Ind. l end., pp. 25 ff. 

4 Sircar, op. (it., p. 258. 

5 Mahabharata , Sabha I*., 26. 6-10. 

6 Fleet, Corpus , p. 21. 
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year 64 l 2 , the Maharajas Svamidasa, Bhulunda and Rudradasa who 
ruled some where in the western part of Central India and issued 
land grants in the years 67, 107 and 117 respectively 5 , and the 
Maharaja Sri Visvamitrasvamin whose name occurs on a seal found 
at Besanagar. Gradually the number of such feudatories and the 
degree of autonomy which they enjoyed increased. Skandagupta no 
doubt made a heroic effort to reimpose the imperial authority 
on them, but after his death the ominous signs of the decline 
in the influence of the emperor became morepronouneed. For 
example, from the Supia inscription of the Gupta year 141 ( - 460 
A. D.) 3 4 we learn that the Rewa region was firmly in the hands of 
Skandagupta. But from two copper plates found in Allahabad 
District and Rewa state respectively,* both of the year 158, pre¬ 
sumably of the Gupta era, it appears that at that time i. c. in 
477 A. D. a certain Maharaja Iaikshmana was ruling over this 
region with his capital at Jayapura, a place not yet identified. 
Though this ruler was evidently a subordinate of Budhagupta, 
he makes reference neither to the emperor and nor to the Gupta 
sovereignty. The king Subandhu, who issued a land grant from 
the ancient town of Mahishmati in the year 167, 5 also docs not make 
any reference to his Gupta overlord though his date, if referred 


1 ASI.AR, 1922-23, p. 169. 

2 I A. XVI, p. 98 f.; El. XV, pp. 286 ff. Mirashi (PIl 1C, 

1944, pp. 62 ff.) refers these dates to the Chcdi-Kalachuri 
era and suggests that these kings belonged to the same 
dynasty and were feudatories of the Abhlras. But as shown 
by Sircar ((HQ, XXH p. 64 f.) while the Abhira king 
Isvarasena is simply called a Rajaii , the kings Svamidasa 
etc. adopt the higher title Maharaja and refer to themselves 
as Para niabhattarakapadanndh) ala . As the titles Para- 

mabhat'arafa and Maharajadbiriija were popularized by the 
Guptas, it is safer to refer the dates of the records in ques¬ 
tion to the Gupta era which would make Svamidasa etc. 
the feudatories of Chandragupta II and Kumiiragupta I. 
Mirashi (Studies in ludohty, II, pp. 175 ff.) docs not agree 
with these arguments. 

3 POC, XII, Vol. Ill, p. 587. 

4 El, II, p. 364; ASI.AR, 1936-37, p. 88. 

5 El, XIX, p. 261. 
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to the Gupta era, as is generally believed, makes him a contemporary 
of Budhagupta. 1 The Panduvahisi king Udayana, known from a 
rock inscription at Kalanjar (Banda Dist., U. 1*.) flourished towards 
the end of the fifth century. 2 3 4 He also docs not refer to his Gupia 
overlord. Similarly, the Parivrajaka Maharajas of Bundclkhand, 
issued land grants without mentioning the name of the reigning 
Gupta emperor, though they used the phrase Cnpta-nripa-rdjya- 
bhukJau? Six copper plates of this royal family have so far come 
to light. They belong to two kings, Hastin' (156-198 i.e. from 
475 to 517 A. D.) and Sariikshobha (199-209 i.e. from 518 to 528 
A. D.). 

In the western Malwa, the position was not different. Till 
recently, we had no records from this region for the period follow¬ 
ing the Malava year 529 ( = 472 A. D.) when the Sun-temple built 
by the guild of the silk-weavers was repaired, until 589 ( = 532 
A. D.), the date of the Mandasor inscription of Yasodharman- 
Vishnuvardhana. But the two inscriptions published by D. C. Sircar 5 
have thrown some welcome light on this obscure period. One of 
them found at Choti Sadari near Neemuch, is dated in the 
year 547. which in view of its palaeography be referred to the 
MSlava era. It records the construction of a temple by the king 
Gauri of the Manvyani family and mentions his four predecessors— 
Punyasoma, Rajyavardhana, Rashtra and Yasogupta, the last being 
the father of Gauri. The second inscription is fragmentary and 


1 CA, p. 31. Mirashi refers the date of Subandhu to the 
Kalachuri-f.hedi era and regards him as an independent 
chief in 416-17 A. D. (Studies in Indo/oey, II, pp. 262 ff.). 

2 El, IV, p. 257. According to Mirashi, he was a descendant 
of the king Bharatabala of Mckala (Studies in Indo/oti), 
I, pp. 234, ff.). 

3 Fleet, op. til., p. 95. 

4 Some scholars (Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 28; P. T. Bcncrji, 
JNSI, XIII, p. 194) have attributed Mu coins bearing I he 
legend Sri Ratio Hasfi to the Pavivrajaka king llastin. But 
it is highly unlikely. 13. Sharma (JNSI, XVIII, pp. 222-23) 
and P. L. Gupta (ibid., XX, pp. 188 ff.) attributes them to 
Vatsaraja Pratihara who, according to the Ktivaloyamdld 
had the title of Ratio Hastin. 

5 1HQ, XXXIII, pp- 314 ff. 
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undated, and was found at Mandasor. It records the excavation 
of a tank by the same Maharaja Gauri and mentions his father 
Yaioguptn. grandfather Rashtravardhana and another ruler 
Adityavardhana, presumably the immediate overlord of Gauri. 
Significantly enough, neither of these records refers to thesuzerainty 
of the Guptas which has led some scholars to believe that the 
king Adityavardhana was a.: independdne ruler'. Hut as we have 
seen, the rulers of the western Malwa were never very particular in 
referring to the suzerainty of the Guptas. Further, the fact that 
the Maitrakas of Yalabhi continued to owe their allegiance to the 
Gupta emperor even in the sixth century, strongly suggests that the 
rulers of western Malwa, situated as it is to the east of SurSshtra, 
had not assumed complete independence in the last quarter of the 
fifth century A. D. Actually, there is absolutely nothing in the 
inscriptions of the king Gauri to indicate that he or Aditya¬ 
vardhana were not within the sphare of Gupta influence, however 
weak'-'. 

^TSE OF THE BRAHMANA FEUDATORIES 

As we have seen, the Gupta empire was the political aspect of 
the Brahmanical renaissance of the third-fourth century A. D. 1 2 3 
One of its natural corollary was the rise in the political importance 
of the Brahmanas. The early Bali texts refer to the villages granted 
to the Brahmanas by the rulers of Kosala and Magadha, but they 
do not mention the delegation of administrative rights by the 
donors. In the Gupta period the rulers not only surrendered 
police and administrative rights over the lands granted by them, 
they also gave up control over almost all sources of revenue 
including pasturage, hides, mines for the production of salt, forced 
labour and all hidden treasures ard deposits.' Commenting on 

1 Mirashi, op. til., I, p. 212. 

2 For a discussion on the relation of Adityavardhana with the 
Maharajadhiraja Dravyavatdhana mentioned in the 
iPibalscmhila of Yarahamihira and the king Yasodharmnn- 
Yishnuvardhnna of the Mandasor inscription of 532 A. D. 
and the allied problems, see. Ch. VI. 

3 Supra , Qi. II, pp. 62 Cf. 

A Shatma, R. S., lnd. 1-eiul., pp. 2 tf. 
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the term brabmadtya, Buddhaghosha, who flourished in the fifth 
century A. D., states that the brabmadtja grant carried with it judi¬ 
cial administrative rights. 1 It was indeed a very significant 
development. Of the seven organs of the state power mentioned 
in literature, taxation system and coercive power were rightly 
regarded as two vital elements. If they are delegated, the state 
disintegrates. This was actually the position creates by the grants 
made to the Brahmanas. It paved the way for the rise of Brahmana 
feudatories who performed administrative functions almost inde¬ 
pendently. For example, the Parivrajakas of Bundclkhand were 
the descendants of the ‘kingly ascetic' Susarmana, evidently a 
Brahmana, who was a great sage, ‘indeed an incarnation of Kapil 
Similarly, the forefathers of Mitrivislinu, who was the vishayapa/i 
of Fran in 484 A. D., were Brahmana saints who practiced private- 
study of scriptures and celebrated sacrifices. But Mitrivishnu, 
though merely a t'ishajapa/i (District Officer) under the MahSraja 
Surasmichandra, the governor of the region between the Yamuna 
and the Narmada, called himself a Maharaja and claimed that he 
was 1 approached {in marriage choice) by the goddess of sovereignty, 
as if a maiden choosing {him) of her own accord {as her husband) ’, 
that his fame extended * upto the borders of four oceans ’ and that 
he was ‘ victorious in battle against many enemies It is a 
language which is easily applicable to the great emperors Samudra- 
gupta and Skandagupta. 

INCREASE IN THE POWER OF HEREDITARY OFFICERS 

Whether or not the Guptas made land grants to their officers 
for their military and administratives services, is not specifically 
mentiooed in the epigraphs. But such a possibility cannot be 
entirely ruled out. 4 However, it is certain that with the passage 
of time more and more imperial and provincial offices became here¬ 
ditary in character—a feature which further undermined the central 

1 Ibid, p. 4. 

2 Fleet, op. cit., p. 115. 

4 Ibid., p. 90. 

4 For a detailed discussion on this point sec R. S. Sharmn, 
Ind. Ft/d., pp. 7 if. 
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authority. The posts of the bljcgika, nnmtrin and the sachiva, who 
served with the emperor, were usually hereditary ; so was the post 
of the a maty a. 1 The surname da Ha of the uparikas in charge of the 
bbukJi of Pundravardhana in succession, suggests that they probably 
belonged to the same family. This practice naturally increased 
their power and prestige. From the Damodarpur copper plate 
inscriptions we learn that at the time of Kumaragupta I the uparika 
of Pundravardhana bbukti was called simply as Uparika Chiratadatta* 
in 44 4-47 A. D., but at the time of Budhagupta the incumbents 
of this office were known as Uparika Maharaja Brahmadutta in 482 
A- D., J and Uparika Maharaja Jayadatta a few years earlier or later. 1 2 3 4 5 

In the far western province of Surashtra, where Parnadatta 
was appointed governor by Skandagupta in 455 A. D., the conver¬ 
sion of the office of the governor into a hereditary post , eventually 
led to the rise of the Maitraka royal family. The founder of this 
dynasty was Bhatarka, 6 the imperial Senapati, w ho was appointed 
governor of this province with Valabhi as his capital sometime 
before the year 502 A. D., the earliest known date of his family 
known from a land grant issued by Dronasiiiiha, the younger son 
of Bhatarka." It is significant to l.ote that Dharasena, the elder 
son and successor of Bhatarka, like the latter, continued to call 
himself a Senapati. But the power and prestige gained by this 
hereditary succession, control over the army by virtue of being 


1 Harishcna, the author of the Prayaga praiasti , was a Maba- 
dandaniyaka and was the son of the Mahadandanayaka 
Dhruvabhuti. The families of Virasena and Prithvishcna, 
the ministers of Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I res¬ 
pectively, were holding ministerial posts for more than one 
generation. For other instances sec, XI IIP, p. 275. 

2 Set. Ins., p. 285. 

3 Ibid., p. 324. 

4 Ibid., p. 328. 

5 CA, p. 61. . 

6 Due to a faulty translation of the opening passage of 
the records of the Valabhi kings, it was held for a long time 
that * Bhatarka successfully fought against the Maitrakas 
Hultzsch was the first scholar to show that Bhatarka himself 
belonged to the Maitraka clan and not that he fought against 
it (El, HI. p. 320). 
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its commanders and ' the strength of the array of hereditary servants 
who had been brought about under subjection hy splendour and 
had been acquired by gifts and honourable treatment’, made Drona- 
simha, the younger brother and successor of Dharasena, one of th c 
most important feudatories of thc empire, so much so that ‘ the 
paramount master in person, the sole lord of the circumference of 
the territory of thc whole earth obviously the Gupta emperor, 
took the trouble of installing him in the royalty in a regular cere¬ 
mony 1 some time towards the close of the fifth or in thc early years 
of the sixth century A. D. 

From the above account it is clear that at the time of the death 
of Budhagupta, the Guptas were still the overlords of almost the 
whole empire as left by Skandagupta, 2 though internally it was not 

1 Fleet, op. eit., p. 168. There is no reason to believe that 
Toramana or Mihirakula had anything to do with Surashtra 
and were the overlords of the Maitrakas. Virjee’s view 
(Amien/ History of Sanrashtrn,p.21) that Harishena Vakataka 
was thc overlord of Dronasirnha is also untenable. For a 
discussion on this point, sec IC, V, p. 409. 

2 The Uchchhakalpa kingdom of Bundelkhand, whichwas 
contiguous to the Parivrajaka state, was perhaps an excep¬ 
tion. We have seven copper plate grants of the Uchchha¬ 
kalpa dynasty which mention two kings Jayanitha (year 174, 
177), his son Sarvanatha (191-214) and the four ancestors 
of the former. These records do not make any reference to 
the Gupta sovereignty. It is, of course, no valid reason 
to doubt their subordination to the Guptas, hut in this 
particular case, there are other reasons to believe that the 
Uchchhakalpas did not acknowledge Gupta ovcrlordship. 
The dates of Jayanitha, if referred to the Gupta era, will be 
493 and 496 A. D. In that case, he may be placed in the period 
from 485 to 505 A.D. and his father, whose name was Vyaghra, 
in c. 460-85 A. IX Thus, the Uchchhakalpa king Vyaghra 
becomes a contemporary of Prithvishcna II (c. 460-80 A. DA, 
thc successor of Narcndrascna. Now, from the Nachi a 
and Ganj inscriptions, which on palacograpliical grounds 
arc referred to the fifth century, we learn that a certain 
king Vyaghradeva (,supru , p. 164 fn. 4.) was the feudatory of 
Prithvishcna Vakataka. This Vyaghradeva may easily lie 
identified with the king Vyaghra, thc father of Jayanitha. 
Thus, thc combined testimony of these documents suggests 
that in thc second half of thc fifth century the Uchchhakalpas 
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in the same condition. The power and prestige of the emperors 
had evidently declined, and their feudatories were gradually 
becoming more and more autonomous and independent. The 
governorship in Surashtra became hereditary, the kings of Malwa 
had become almost independent, the Parivrajakas referred to the 
imperial authority only vaguely and many other feudatory kings 
did not care to mention it at all. In the days of Skandagupta, 
Sarvanaga, the officer in charge of the antarvtdi w as merely a 
vishayapati ; in the days of Budhagupta even the riihayapali of Fran, 
who was himself under the ruler of antarvtdi, called himself a 
Maharaja. The declining power and prestige of the empire arc 
also reflected in the coinage of the period. The gold coins of 
Skandagupta are comparatively few, relatively debased and mostly 
belong to the Archer type. But he was able to issue a few coins of 
other types as well. Further, in his case w e know that the cause 
of the depreciation of money was the financial drain caused by his 
wars fought for the integrity of the empire. But his immediate 
successors had no such problems, and yet they were able to issue 
onlv a few gold coins of only one type. Further, Skandagupta 
could issue extensively silver coins of a variety of types while 
Budhagupta mintes silver currency only for the central provinces 
of the empire and discontinued the type current in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. It also constitutes a strong indication of the dccliuc 
of the imperial authority in those provinces. 


owed their allegiance to the Vakatakas (Mirashi, St adits 
in lndolozy , 1, pp. 199 flf.). As regards the identification 
of the era used in the Uchchhakalpa records, it is necessary 
to remember that according to the Bhumara boundary 
pillar inscriptions, the Uchchhakalpa king Sarvanatha was 
contemporary of the Parivrajaka king Hastin. As shows 
by Mirashi, this fact positively proves that the eta used in 
the Uchchhakalpa records is identical with the Gupta era 
{ibid). Some scholars, however, believe that the Uchchhn- 
kalpas were subordinate to the Parivrajakas themselves. 
{IHO, XXI, p. 137). Hut this suggestion is not tenable. 
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PROBLEM OF SUCCESSION AFTER KUMARAGUPTA I . 
SKANDAGUPTA AND HIS RIVALS 


The difficult problem of the genealogy and chronology of the 
successors of Kumaragupta I has given occassion for voluminous 
discussions and wide divergence of opinion. When Fleet com¬ 
piled his Corpus in 1888, the genealogy of the dynasty was known 
up to Skandagupta, though the existence of Budhagupta and Bhanu- 
gupta, with their respective dates 165 and 191 revealed by their 
inscriptions found at Eran, ‘ coupled with the fact that in the ins¬ 
criptions of the I’rivrajaka Maharajas, the Gupta sovereignty is 
distinctly stated to have continued down to 528 A. D., raised at 
least a presumption that these two kings were of the Early Gupta 
lineage'. 1 However, Fleet did not believe that they were direct 
descendants of Skandagupta. But the situation changed in 
1889 when the famous Bhitari seal of Kumaragupta 1 was pub¬ 
lished. It omits the name of Skandagupta altogether and, instead, 
mentions Purugupta as the son of Kumaragupta I and the father 
of Narasiriihagupta and the grandfather of Kumaragupta, the 
issuer of the seal. Thus, the problem of the relationship of 
Skandagupta and Purugupta was posed. It became further com¬ 
plicated when, in 1914-15, three new inscriptions—the Sarnath 
Buddhist image inscription of Kumaragupta of the Gupta year 
154,® the Sarnath Buddhist image inscription of Budhagupta of 
the Gupta year 157,' and the Damodarpur copper plate inscription 
of the Gupta year 163 6 referring to Budhagupta as the imperial 
ruler came to light. The new evidence suggested that as Budha¬ 
gupta was ruling in 476 A. D., the Kumaragupta of the Sarnath 
inscription should be identified with the Kumaragupta of the 


1 Coinage, III, p. 7. 

2 JASB, LVIII, Pt. I. 


p. 84. 
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Bhitari seal and that the rule of the three generations—Purugupta, 
Narasimhagupta and Kumaragupta—should be placed in the short 
period of 0 yea re i.e. after the last known date of Skandagupta 
(467 A. D., known from one of his silver coins) and before 476 
A. D., the earliest known date of Budhagupta. It was in these 
circumstances that Pannalal proposed his famous theory in 1918.' 
Subsequently, several new inscriptions were discovered which made 
the confusion worse confounded. For example, in 1925 a copper 
plate inscription found at Cunaighar’ in Bengal revealed the exis¬ 
tence of a certain Vainyagupta who, after the discovery of his 
Nalanda sealing 3 4 5 , had to be accepted as a member of the imperi 2 al 1 
Gupta dynasty. Further, a fragmentary seal found at Nalanda 
in 1941,* revealed that a king named Vishnugupta was the son of 
Kumaragupta and the grandson of Narasiriihagupta. It is, there¬ 
fore, generally believed that this seal carries the genealogy of the 
Guptas a generation further than the Bhitari seal of Kumaragupta; 
for, this Vishnugupta appears to have been the great-grandson of 
Purugupta. The coins of the successors of Kumaragupta I, to 
some extent, added new facets to this problem; for, they revealed 
the existence of several new rulers like Ghatotkachagupta, Chandra- 
gupta III and PrakaSaditya who must be adjusted in the genealogy 
of the dynasty. Furthermore, the absence of the gold coins of 
kings like Bhanugupta creates some doubt in their imperial status. 
But on the whole, the information supplied by the coinage of 
the later imperial Guptas is consonant with the epigraphic data 
and helps us in solving at least some of the problems created by 
the inscriptions. Here we shall devote our attention mainly 
to the problem of succession immediately after the death of 
Kumaragupta I. 

As noted above, from the Bhitari pillar inscription of Skanda¬ 
gupta'* it appears that Skandagupta was the son and successor of 

1 /!iHtiushm Rr/’/rv, Jan. 1918, pp. 1 ff. 

2 IHQ, VI, pp. 53 ff. 

3 IHQ, XIX, p. 275. 

4 Jil, XXVI, pp. 235 ff. 

5 Fleet, Cirpus , III, p. 52 If. 
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Kumaragupta I, while the Bhitari seal of Kumaragupta' seems to 
suggest that Kumaragupta I was succeeded by Purugupta. Now, 
ns the last known date of Kumaragupta I is supposed to be 455 A. D., 
and Skandagupta is believed to have ruled from 455 to 467 A. D., 
there is apparently no place for Purugupta in between Kumaragupta 
I and Skandagupta. To solve this problem Hoernlc 1 and, follow¬ 
ing him, Bhandarkar 3 and Krishna Deva* have suggested that 
Skandagupta and Purugupta were the names of the same person. 3 
This view rests on the assumption that as both, Skandagupta and 
Purugupta, have been mentioned as the successors of Kumara¬ 
gupta I, they must have been identical. But the king-lists found 
in the Gupta records arc not chronological ; they are genealogical. 
Therefore, it is more natural to assume that Skandagupta and 
Purugupta were two different sons of Kumaragupta I and both of 
them ruled cither simultaneously or one after another. Basak, 8 
indeed, suggests that after the death of Kumaragupta 1 the dynasty 

1 JASB, LVII1, Pt. I. p. 84 ; Sd. Ins., pp. 321-22. 

2 JRAS, Pt. I, P. 129. 

3 1C, IX, pp. 231 ff. 

4 El, XXVI, Pt. V, pp. 235 ff. 

5 At one time R. C. Majumdar [IA, XI.VII, pp. 161 .ff.; JASB, 
NS, XVII, pp. 249 ff.) also had this suspicion. But this 
view rests upon very weak arguments. Simply because the 
evidence of Paramartha and the author of the AMMK 
tends to show that Skandagupta was succeeded by Baladitya, 
usually and rightly identified with Narasimhagupta Bala¬ 
ditya, the son of Purugupta, it does not follow that Skanda¬ 
gupta and Purugupta were identical. As the epigraphs do not 
reveal the existence of any son of Skandagupta, it is more 
natural to assume that he was succeeded by his brother or 
nephew. The small numl>er of coins of Purugupta, if they 
exist at all {infra, p. 31 0 fn. I), only indicates that he ruled 
for a very short period. So far as the use of the phrase 
laipadanuilh'iala in relation to Kumaragupta I by both, 
Skandagupta and Purugupta, is concerned, it may be 
remembered that it indicates tc the filial d< votion of the 
king for which it is used ; it had nothing to do with his 
constitutional status. Further, according to R. C. Majum¬ 
dar himself ( 1C, X, pp. 17 ff.) the Bihar stone pillar inscrip¬ 
tion, in which it has been supposedly used for Skanda¬ 
gupta, cannot be ascsil>cd to this king safely. 

6 Basak, IINEI., pp. 62 ff. 
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-was divided into two branches, one consisting of Skandagupta, 
KumAragupta 11 of the San-ath inscription, Budhagupta and 
Bhanugupta and the other of Purugupta, Narasimhagupta and 
KumAragupta III.' He believes that Purugupta and his successors 
“ were allowed by Skandagupta and his successors to enjoy a small 
kingdom, somew here in the eastern portion of the Gupta empire, 
perhaps in South Bihar But the Nalanda seal of Budhagupta 
has almost conclusively proved that he was the son of Purugupta 
and not a descendant of Skandagupta. Further, it is beyond 
doubt that Budhagupta ruled over the whole territory extending 
from Bengal to Malwa while Narasimhagupta, the conqueror of 
Mihirakula, ruled over a pretty large kingdom extending front 


1 Allan (PMC, CD, Intro, p. liii) also suggested “ the exis¬ 
tence of another Gupta line parallel to that whose genealogy 
is established by the Bhitari seal At one time Majumdar 
(IASB, NX, XVII, pp. 249 ff.) also had the suspicion that 
after KumAragupta 1 the imperial Gupta dynasty split up 
into two branches which were later on re-united under 
Budhagupta. Codrington (Ancient India from the Earnest 
Timer to the Gupta Rule, p. 57) also appears to have some 
faith in this view. Recently Altekar has revived it in a 
modified form (Coinage, ( h. 1.). According to him, Kuma- 
ragupta 1 was succeeded by Skandagupta and Skandagupta 
by his half brother Purugupta (to whom Altekar ascribes 
the coins of Prakisiditya; and Narasimhagupta BSladitya. 
After the death of Narasimhagupta, the empire was parti¬ 
tioned between Budhagupta and KumAragupta II, respec¬ 
tively brother and son of Narsiriihagupta. Budhagupta, 
who got the lion’s share of the empire, was succeeded by 
Bhanugupta who in turn was followed by Baladitya, the 
victor of the Hunas. In the second branch which ruled 
over a small dominion in the east KumAragupta II was 
followed by Vislinugupta who in turn was succeeded by 
Vainyagupta. The dynasty came to an end by the year 
540 A. D. In the subsequent chapters of his Coinage, 
Altekar has shown his inclination towards several other 
possibilities regarding the place of various kings known from 
their coins. However, the reconstruction given in the first 
chapter of his work may be accepted as the one in which he 
had greatest faith (vide Canute, p. 269). 

2 IINhl, p. 63. 
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Magadha to Bengal. Thus, a partition of the empire after the dcaih 
of Kumaragupta I cannot be postulated. 1 2 3 

As a matter of fact, there are only two reasonable alternatives ; 
either Purugupta ruled after the death of Skandagupta or imme¬ 
diately after the death of Kumaragupta I. The first possibility 
has been accepted by a large number of scholars. But we prefer 
the later alternative because according to the author of the AMMK 
and Paramartha, a Buddhist scholar of the Gupta age, Skandagupta 
was succeeded by Baliiditya, who may be reasonably identified with 
Narasimhagupta Baladitya, the son of Purugupta. This tradition 
may easily be reconciled with the information gathered from coins 
and inscriptions.* Secondly, if Purugupta ruled for a short period 
after the death of his father, he must have opposed the succession 
of Skandagupta. This is precisely what the Junagadh inscrip¬ 
tion of the latter suggests. According to this document “ the godd¬ 
ess of fortune and splendour of her own accord selected (Skanda) 

as her husband.having discarded all the other sons of the king 

as not coming upto her standard Short of actual description 

1 Vide. DKM. pp. 4 ff. 

2 See App. II of this Ch. 

3 Corpus, III, p. 62. When the acquisition of or rise in 
the royal status was obtained through the defeat of a rival 
or rivals, the victorious king was usually represented as the 
hero who was selected as husband on her own accord by 
rajyaSri. Bana mentions that of her own accord Lakshmi 
stayed with the king Tarapida, despising the happiness of 
het home in the breast of Narayana (Kadambarl, purvabhaga, 
Poona, 1951, p. 54). RajaSekhara uses the motif in his 
description of the Pratihara king Mahipala '* who was the 
lover of Lakshmi selected in a svaya'moara ” (Bu'abharata), 
prologue). " The RajyaSri came of her own accord and 
loved the Silahara king *’ (I A, IX, p. 34). “ SindhurSja 
was choosen by Ijkshmi herself in the battlefield ” 
( A iarasahasunkacbarila , I, 59 ). Raychaudhuri ( P11AI, 
p. 575) mentions that Prabhakaravardhana, shortly before 
his death referred to "Harsha as snayamtra frtgribita, though 
Harsha’s devotion to his elder brother is well-known . 
But this phrase docs not express fully the idea that Lakshmi 
discarded “ all the other sons of the king as not coming upto 
her standard ” (vide, Sinha, DKM, pp. 23-24; Pathak, 
Ancient Historians of India, pp. 41 ff.). 
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of civil war, one cannot expect to find a more explicit reference 
to the struggle for power which took place after the death of 
Kumaragupta I. 1 


1 It is generally believed that the last ki>own date of Kumara¬ 
gupta I found on one of his silver coins in 136 G. K. (BMC, 
CD, p. xliv; 7/1, 1902, p. 266) and that the same is the ear¬ 
liest date for Skandagupta according to the Junagadh rock 
inscription (Fleet, Corpu>, III, pp. 62 ff.). But, as pointed out 
by Basham (BS'OAS, XVII, p. 367), the unique silver coin of 
Kumiragupta I, which is said to have ihc date 136, was last 
seen more than seventy years ago by Smith (JASB, 1894, 
p. 175) in a private collection and its present whereabouts 
are totally unknown. He has, therefore, declined to 
accept its evidence even if it ever existed. Altekar (Coinage, 
p. 230) does not mention the date supplied by it amongst 
the dates known from the silvers coins of Kumaragupta I. 
P. L. Gupta ( JIH , XL, Pt. II, pp. 250-51) also refuses to 
accept its evidence. He reports (ibid., p. 250, fn. 24a) 
that during his visit to London he had an occasion to see 
the coin collection of the Late W. Vost in which he noticed 
a coin of Kumlragupta I, ascribed with the date 136. 
According to Mr. Gupta most likely Smith referred to this 
coin. But Mr. Gupta was unable to read the date 136 
on it. Now, in case the evidence of this coin is regarded 
as doubtful, the last known date of Kumaragupta I becomes 
135 G. E. (=454 A. D.) known from another silver coin of 
his (Coinage, p. 230). On the other hand, the evidence of 
Junagadh inscription does not conclusively prove that 
Skandagupta was ruling in the year 136 G. E. It informs 
us that the SudarSana lake burst in 136 G. E. and Chakra- 
palita’ offered sacrifices to gods’ in 137 G. E. and got the lake 
repaired by the year 138 G. It. It, at the most, proves that 
Skandagupta was ruling in the year 137 G. K. Therefore, 
the suggestion that Skandagupta ascended the throne imme¬ 
diately after the death of his father, should not be regarded 
as an established fact and an interval of several months, 
perhaps of more than one year, between the death of 
Kumaragupta I and the accession of Skandagupta, in which 
other ruler or rulers may have intervened, becomes a dis¬ 
tinct possibility. It is however, necessary to point out that 
the theory of a war of succession after Kumaragupta I docs 
not depend upon the acceptance of an interval between the 
death of Kumaragupta I and the accession of Skandagupta. 
It is quite possible that Skandagupta began to rule imme¬ 
diately after the death of his father but his accession was 
challenged by the rival princes. 
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The identity of all the rivals of Skandagupta is not certain, 
but Purugupta was almost certainly one of them. Whether he 
issued gold coins or not, is difficult to state, 1 but the fact, that lie 

1 According to Allan ( BM,C, GD, 1*1. XXI.23), a gold coin 
of the Hoey collection with the legend Sri Vikramab on 
the reverse, belongs to Purugupta. He has read the legend 
Pura on its obverse. Further, he has ascribed three other 
coins of similar type, but without the legend, Pura to Puru¬ 
gupta. R. D. Banerji (ABORI, I, Pt. 1, p. 75) observed 
that Rai Bahadur R. K. Jalan of Patna possessed two gold 
coins on which the name ‘ Puru ' is very distinct. S. K. 
Saraswati (IC, I, p. 692 f.) was the first scholar tc challenge 
this view and tc suggest that the coin of the Hoey collection 
was issued by Budhagupta. Krishna Deb (El, XXV'I, 
Pt. V, pp. 235 ff.) echoes the same opinion and according 
to D. C. Sircar (St/. Ins., p. 322, n. 1.) ‘ Saraswati may be 
right in reading ‘ Budha ’. R. C. Majumdar (1VH/P, p. 
186, fn. 1) is also inclined to agree with Saraswati though 
he thinks that the question cannot be finally decided till 
clear specimens of this type of coins are available. P. L. 
Gupta has, however, pointed out (IHQ, XXVI, p. 255 fn. 5 ) 
that two coins of the same type as that of the Hoey collec¬ 
tion specimen have the legend ‘ Budha ’ clearly written on 
them, and, as such, the reading of Saraswati is correct. 
A. K. Narain (JNSI. XII, pp. 112-15) and Altekar (Coinage, 
pp. 263 ff.) also believe that the Hoey collection specimen 
belongs to Budhagupta. Regarding the two coins of the 
Jalan collection, it has been noted that no such coins are 
now traceable, and in the absence of their castes or photo¬ 
graphs, it is difficult to accept the proposed identification. 
Further ,P. L. Gupta (op. til.) has noticed that on one of the 
envelopes of the coins in the Jalan collection is written in 
the green ink the word ’ Pnraha ' with a mark of introga- 
tion. As R. D. Banerji was very fond of green ink and 
used it all along his life, the word * Pnraha ' might have 
been written by him. It is quite possible that lie took 
‘ Pura ' as the name of die issuer but could make nothing out 
of ‘ ha ’ and hence put the mark of introgation. Mostpro- 
bably, lie referred to this coin while making the above state¬ 
ment on the coins of ‘ Pura ’. According to Mr. Gupta, what 
Banerji deciphered as ' Pnraha ' should be read a s' parahi 
a part of the word ' parahitakari ’. If it is so, these coins of 
the Jalan collection may have licen the issues of Budhagupta. 
It should, however, he remembered that many scholars 
including Burns (.-!initial iiibiUosraphy of Indian Ar.haeohrjj, 
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claimed imperial status, is beyond doubt. In the Bhitari seal, 
be is explicitly described as a Maharajadhiraja. The scarcity of 
his coins (if they exist at all) indicates that he ruled for a very short 
period. Therefore, unless strong evidence to the contrary is 
forthcoming, it would be quite reasonable to hold that he was one 
of those princes who refused to accept Skandagupta’s succession 
to the throne.' 

A second rebellions son of Kumdragupta I may have been Ghato- 
tkachagupta. His existence as an imperial ruler is known by his 
gold coin of the Archer type. Till recently only one specimen of 
his coins, now in the Leningrad Museum, was available. From 
it we learn that Ghatotkachagupta assumed the title Kramadi/ya.- 
Recently, Ajit Ghosh has published another specimen of his coins.® 
The weight of the coin in the Leningrad Museum is 141.22 grains, 4 

1935, Vol. X, p. 11) Sinha {op. cit., pp. 12 IT.) Jagannath 
{Summaries of the papers submilled to the XIII AH India Oriental 
Conferenee, Nagapur, 1946, Sec. IX, p. 11) and N. N. Das- 
gupta (B. C. Law Volume , I, p. 618) have not accepted the 
emendation poposed by Saraswati. Altckar has assigned 
to Purugupta the coins of Prakasaditya {Coinage, pp. 284-85). 
At one place Allan also suggested this identification {BMC, 
GD, p. 135), but at p. ciii of his Introduction he left 
the question open. We have discussed the question of the 
ascription of the Prakasaditya coins to Purugupta elsewhere 
{infra, App. of Ch. VI. ). 

1 Another defiant son of Kumaragupta I may have been 
Samudragupta II. His existence is revealed by only one 
specimen of his Archer type of coins of relatively crude 
workmanship and debased metal. It weighs 136 grains ; 
however, as it is clipped, originally it must have weighed 
a little more than that {Coinage, pp. 340-41). F.xact purity 
of its metal is unknown. Altckar thinks that it is “ an 
ancient forgery ” {ibid). On the other hand, if it is a genuine 
issue, on the bases of its weight and crude workmanship, 
its issuer, v ho assumed the title Pariikrama, may be assigned 
to the post-Kumaragupta I period. 

2 Allan, BMC,GD, Intro, p. liv, PI. XXIV, 3. 

3 JNSI, XXII, pp. 260-61, PI. IX, 6. 

4 Altckar, Coinage, p. 354. Bloch ascribed the coin of the 
Leningrad Museum to Ghatotkacha, the father of Chandra- 
guptal. But the suggestion is untenable. For, as pointed out 
by Allan, {BMC, GD, pp. liv, civ) this coin has some affinities 
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while that of rhe cabinet of Ajit Ghosh is 135.5 grains. 1 
The existence of a Gupta prince named Ghatotkachagupta in 
the first half of the fifth century A. D. is also proved by the frag¬ 
mentary Tumain inscription of the G. F.. 116 (435 A. D.) which 
indicates that he was cither a younger brother or a son of Kumara- 
gupta I, most likely the former. 5 He seems to have been identical 
with the Ghatotkachagupta of the Yaisali seal. 1 As this seal was 
found along with the seal of Dhruvadevi, the wife of Chandtagupi.i 
II, its issuer Ghatotkachagupta may be placed in the first quarter 
of the fifth century A. D. In the light of these facts it is quite 
reasonable to hold that Ghatotkachagupta of the Vaisali seal. 


with the coinage of the later imperial Gupta rulers ; there¬ 
fore its, issuer cannot be placed earlier than the second half 
of fifth century A. D. The weight of ihis coin, as well 
as that of ihe Ajit Ghosh cabinet, indubitably prove that 
Ghatotkachagupta must have flourished after Kumaragupta 
I. Further, it is to be noted that nowhere in the Gupta 
records the surname * Gupta ’ has been used for the father 
of Chandragupta I. 

1 JNSI, XXII, pp. 260-61. P. L. Gupta has ascribed the 
solitary specimen of the Chhatra type of coin with the legend 
Kraaaditya cn the reverse (but with no name of the king on 
the obverse) to Ghatotkachagupta. There is certainly some 
force in his argument that Skandagupta did not use the title 
Kramadi/ya on his coins of the variety A of the Archer type 
and King-and-Queen-Mother type {supra, p. 265 fn.2) which 
conform to the light weight standard of 132 grains and were 
issued probably in the early pact of his reign. It is only on 
his heavy weight coins issued late in his life that we find the 
title Krawadi/ja. Therefore, this solitary specimen of 
Chhatra type, which weighs only 130 grains and gives the 
title Kramaditya to the issuer, cannot belong to Skandagupta. 
And, as the only other king who flourished in this period And 
assumed this title was Ghatotkachagupta, the coin should 
be ascribed to him (JNSI, XIV, pp. 99-102). But equally 
cogent is the objection of Altrkar who asks : “ could 
Ghatotkachagupta have sufficient time to issue two types ?” 
(For a detailed criticism of Mr. Gupta’s view by Altekar, 
ace ibid .; Cctragt, p. 248). It is really difficult to be certain 
on this point. 

2 EI. XXVI, p. 115. 

3 ASJ.AR, 1103-C4, pp. 102. 
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the Tumain inscription and the coins was one and the same person, 
and that he issued the seal sometime in the first quarter of the 
fifth century A. D., attained fame by his prowess descril>ed in the 
Tumain inscription (435 A. D.) in the second quarter of the same 
century and ruled sometime after the death of Kumarngupta I. 
As his coinage is very scarce, he must have ruled for only a very 
brief period. All these points are in perfect consonance with the 
fact that the succession of Skandagupta was opposed by several 
of his brothers. Evidently, Ghatotkachagupta may be regarded 
as one of them. Once D. C. Sircar also opined that “ it is not 
impossible that he was one of the rivals who contended for the 
throne with Skandaguptathough later on 1 2 he suggested that 
it is better to place Ghatotkachagupta of coins in the last decades 
of the fifth century and the first half of the sixth century A. D. 
But he has not given any cogent reason for this suggestion. 


1 St/. Ins., p. 299, fn. 1. 

2 lllO, XXIV, p. 71. 
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IMMEDIATE SUCCESSORS OF SKANDAGUPTA 

The identity of the immediate successor of Skandagupta is one 
of the most controversial questions of the history of the Gupta 
dynasty. His last known date is 467 A. D. As no son of his is 
known so far, it is but reasonable to expect that he was succeeded 
cither by ore of his brothers or nephews. It is what the Bhitari 
seal of Kumaragupta 1 suggests. According to it Kumaragupta, 
the issuer of the seal was the son of Narasimhagupta and the 
grandson of Purugupta. According to the natural interpretation 
of this evidence, Skandagupta, who is known to have ascended the 
throne almost immediately after the death of his father, must have 
been succeeded either by Purugupta, his brother, or in case Puru- 
gupta was overthrown by him in the struggle for power that took 
place after the death of Kumaragupta 1 (as suggested by a number 
of scholars*), he must have been succeeded by his nephew 
Narasiriihagupta, who, according to the testimony of his coins 
assumed the title of BaJadi/ya .* If it was so, it will have to be 
assumed that Narasimhagupta Baladitya ruled only for a few years, 
for, according to a Sarnath inscription Kumaragupta, 1 (who will 
have to be identified with the son of Narasimhagupta Baladitya), 
was ruling the earth in the year 473 A. D. This Kumaragupta 
also could have ruled only foi a short period because we know that 

1 Sri. Ins., pp. 321-22. 

2 DKAI, pp. 41 ff. P. | . Gupta (IHO, XXII, p. 319, fn. 16. 
has urged that Skandagupta must have lieen followed In 
Purugupta otherw isc “ if Skandagupta succeeded Purugupta 
after a struggle, he would never let him or his heirs survive 
to come into power again ”. But wars of succession in 
ancient India and elsewhere were quite common and princes 
w ho used to become victorious in them did not always follow 
the policy :>( exterminating all their rivals alongw ith their 
descendant. 

3 C.'iinap.e, p. 269. 

4 Sc/. Ins., p. 320-21. 
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Budhag ipta was already on the throne in the year 4 7 6 A. I). 1 
This interpretation of the evidence of the Bhilari seal, initially 
proposed by Pannalal- and supported by a large number of scholars, 
has been severely criticized by equally competent authorities. 11 It 
has been pointed out, and very rightly, that according to the 
testimony of Yuan Chwang the king Baladitya was a contemporary 


1 f t/. Ins., p. 323. 

2 YIMutan Rerun-, Jan. 1918, pp 1 ff. According to Pannalal 
Kumaragupta 1 was immediately succeeded by Skandagupta 
who was in turn followed by Purugupta, Narsiriihagupta 
and Kumaragupta II of the Bhitari seal (identical with 
Kumaragupta of the Sarnath inscription of 473 A. D.) and 
that these three kings ruled in the short period which inter¬ 
vened between 467 A. D., the last known date of Skanda¬ 
gupta and 476 A. D., the first known date of Budhagupta. 
Pannalal places Prakasaditya, Dvadaiaditya and Ghatotkacha- 
gupta also in rhis short period. Majumdar (IA, XI.VII, 
pp. 161-67; JASB, JV.V, XVII, pp. 249 ff.) came to the 
same conclusion independently, though later on he rejected 
it (JL'PIIS, XVIII, pp. 70-73; NHIP, pp. 184 ff.). In the 
C.A (pp. 29-45) he seams to be still less certain. However, 
Smith (EHl, p. 329), Raychaudhuri (PHAl, pp. 585 ff), 
and Dandekar (Ilist. Gup., pp. 128-30) have accepted the 
ihcory rf Pannalal with minor modifications. R. D. 
Hanerji (AIG, p. 52) has also accepted this theory in general 
with the modification that it was during the Huna war 
(?) that Pura (?) gupta set himself up as a rival emperor in 
Magadha. N. N. Das Gupta (B. C. Law Volime 1, pp. 
617 ff.) suggests that Budhagupta was not a paramount 
ruler in 157 G. K. because in the Sarnath inscription of this 
year he has been stvlcd as simply a Maharaja. He became 
an emperor probably in 163G.P. ( = 482 A. D.) as in the 
Damodarpur copper plate inscription of this dat< he hasliccn 
given paramount titles. •• Or. if w e cannot subscribe to such 
a view, we may tentatively shift rhe reign of Yishnugupta 
to the period just following the reign of Budhagupta and 
before that of Vainyagupta ”. A. Bannerji 'Jl'PHS, XVII, 
Pt. 11, p. 35 ff.), on the other hand, has opined that Purugupta 
died like Azim-us-Shan and was succeeded by Narasiiiihn- 
gupta w ho himself died for his ambitious brother Budhagupta 
w hile Kumaiagupta II of the Sarnath inscription of ihe year 
473 A. D., the son of Narasiriihagupta, was declared emperor 
by his followers. 

3 DKM, pp. I 7 ff ; Mookerji, R. K., GU. pp. 104 ff. etc. 
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and conqueror of the Huna emperor Mihirakula, who cannot be 
placed before the first quarter of the sixth century A. D. Broadly 
speaking, two different kinds of suggestions have been proposed 
to solve this puzzling problem. Many scholars including Ray- 
chaudhuri, 1 2 Jayaswal,* Dandckat 3 and Saletore 4 have assumed 
that Bhanugupta, known from the Eran inscription of the year 510 
A.D. 4 6 , who may have assumed the title Baladitya, was the conqueror 
of Mihirakula. On the other hand, Bhattasali,* Basak, 7 8 9 R. K. 
Mookerji* and B. 1*. Sinha 0 have identified Narasiriihagupta, the 
son of l’urugupta with the Baladitya of Yuan Chwang and have 
placed him in the beginning of the sixth century A. D. According 
to Mookerji, Skandagupta was followed by l’urugupta (467 A. D.), 
who in turn w as succeeded by his three sons—Kumiragupta II 
of the Sarnath inscription (473 A. D.), Budhagupta (476 A. D.) 
and Narasiihhagupta Baladitya (495 A. D.). “ If Narasirnhagupta 
came after Budha Gupta ”, he argues, “ he would be placed in time 
for contact and conflict with the Hunas, as stated by Yuan 
Chwang”. 10 lie differentiates between ‘Kumaragupta IP of the 
Sarnath inscription and ‘ Kumaragupta 111 ’ of the Bhitari seal 
who succeeded Narasiriihagupta Baladitya and was succeeded by 
Vishnugupta of the Nalanda seal. Vainyagupta of the Gunaighar 
inscription, according to him, 4 lived in the time of Baladitya, the 
Gupta emperor’. 11 Sinha 12 has followed Mookerji very closely. 
As a matter of fact his reconstruction of the genealogy of the later 
Gupta emperors in general and his suggestion on the place of 
Narasiriihagupta Baladitya in Gupta history in particular arc almost 

1 PJ/,-1/, p. 596, fn. 2. 

2 INI, pp. 47. 53. 

3 Dandekar, R. N. IIis/. Gup., pp. 130, 152. 

4 Saletore, R. N., The I .ife in the Gnp.'a slgt, p. 49. 

5 Sr!, ins., pp. 335-36. 

6 Dacca R erittr, 1920. 

7 IINKI, pp. 78 IT. 

8 Gfi, pp. 105. 108, 122-23. 

9 DKM, pp. 80 If. 

10 CH, p. 105. 

11 Ibid., p. 122. 

12 DKM, pp. 23 ff. 
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similar, though somewhat more detailed, to what Mookerji has 
suggested, with the only major difference that he makes Purugupta, 
the father of Narasiriihagupta a rival brother of Skandagupta, and 
not the successor. He has also refused to identify the Kumaragupta 
of the Sarnath inscription with the Kumaragupta of the Dhitari 
seal. For, in that case we will have to believe that three generations— 
Purugupta, Narasiriihagupta and Kumaragupta—ruled in the short 
interval of 9 years that occured in between the death of Skandagupta 
and the occasion of Dudhagupta. According to his calculation 
“ if Purugupta succeeded Skandagupta in 467 A. D., as held by 
scholars, then he (Purugupta) was 57 years old; Narasiriihagupta 
could have been 34 years old in 469 A. D., when he is regarded 
as having come to the throne ; his son Kumaragupta II could not 
have been more than a boy of thirteen years old in 473 A. D. 


1 /!>/./, pp. 17 ff. The objection that kings belonging to three 
generations cannot be placed in the short period of 9 years 
has not been properly understood, sometimes even by those 
who have raised it. Generally they have confused the reign- 
period of successive generations with the duration of the rule 
of the successive kings. For example, the argument of Ray- 
chaudhuri ( PflAI , pn. 591-92) that as six Kashmirian kings 
are know n to have ruled for six years, Purugupta, Narasiriiha¬ 
gupta and Kumaragupta of the Dhitari seal may have ruled 
for 9 years, is not relevant, for, the example quoted is of 
successive rulers, and not of successive generations. However, the 
example, of the Kastern Chalukya dynasty in which VijySdi- 
tva IV, his son Ammaraja I and latter’s son, another Vijya- 
ditya, ruled for less than 8 years is relevant, and proves the 
point. Basak (F/N£*7, p. 81) has dismissed the examples 
quoted by Raychaudhuri as 4 exceptional ’, as if short reign- 
periods arc unthinkable in the case of the Gupta dynasty I 
Sinha (DKM, p. 19), on the other hand, regards these ana¬ 
logies as not absolutely relevant for they are 4 from small 
and local kingdoms Docs he mean that the nge-faetor 
operated differently in local and imperial dynasties ? He 
also wants to know the explanation of such short reigns in 
ihe Gupta history famous for its long reigns, implying there¬ 
by that if the early emperors of the dynasty ruled for long 
periods, the later emperors must also have enjoyed similarly 
long reigns. It is, we feel, just contrary to what the concept 
of average reign-period implies. 
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I hc NSlnndii seal of Vishnugupta who was, according lo him, the 
son of ihe Kumaragupta of the Bhitari seal, makes this theory totally 
untenable for, how a boy of 13 years in -173 A. D. could leave a hoy 
to rule after him before 476 A. D. To solve this problem Sinlia, 
following Mookerji 1 2 and I*. ].. Gupta,- has differentiated between 
the Kumaragupta of the Sarnarh inscription and the Kumiragupta 
of the Bhitari seal and places the latter, alongwith Narasirhhagupta 
Baladitya, in the sixth century A. D. 

COINS OF KLMARACLTTA K RAMADITVA 

That there were two Kumaraguptas besides Kumaragupta I, 
now cannot he doubted. Allan attributed all such Archer type 
coins, which cannot be ascribed to Kumaragupta I, to Kumaragupta 
of the Bhitari seal. But he divided them ir.to two varieties. “Two 
varieties may he distinguished ”, he observes, “ in the coins of 
Narasirhhagupta and Kumaragupta II; a small number of Class I 
of good gold with traces of a marginal legend and of a style frith 
good for the period, and a Class II of very rude workmanship and 
base metal, some of which seem never to have had a marginal 
legend ”. 3 4 The difference between the two Classes has assumed 
further significance by the fact that Class 1 of the coins generally 
have more than 70% of pure gold while Class II coins arc heavily 
adulterated and have usually 54% pure gold only. On the basis 
of this fact Sinha has concluded that “ the numismatic evidences 
instead of knowing only one Kumaragupta besides Kumaragupta 
1 prove the existence of two Kumaraguptas w ho must have been 
separated from one another by a period of about fifty years ”. 1 
He is right, but unfortunately he has not applied the same logic 
in the case of Narasirhhagupta Baliditya. 

COINS OF SARA ItALADlTYA 

The coins of Narasirhhagupta Baladitya arc also confined only 
to the Archer type. These arc also divisible into two Classes. 

1 Mookerji, CH., p. 105. 

2 JNS1, XII, pp. 1 ff. 

3 Allan, BA/C, CD, Intro., p. civ. 

4 PKM, p. 68. 
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As a matter of fact Allan, in his remark quoted above, has described 
and classified the coins of Narasiriihagupta and Kumaragupta both. 
Sinha has cited the authorv of Allan in the case of the coins of 
Kumaragupta but has very conveniently ignored it in the ease of 
the coinage of Narasiriihagupta. Like the Class I coins of Kumara¬ 
gupta, the Class 1 coins of Narasiriihagupta ar„ of purer metal 
(more than 70";,, in some cases 79%) and their execution is better. 
They have marginal legend on the obverse with the letters gre or 
gu between the feet of the king. Class II coins arc of debased metal 
(with only 54% gold) and crude workmanship. They have no 
circular legend cn the obverse, but the individual letters occur 
between the feet of the king. The coins of this type from the Kali- 
ghat hoard may all have belonged to Class II as none of the Class I 
coins has so far been traced to this hoard. 1 2 * 
: The great difference between these two Classes of coins bearing 
the title Baladitva is extremely significant. It is quite obvious 
that almost all the arguments on the basis of which Sinha has 
ascribed the Class I and Class II coins of Kumaragupta respectively 
to two different kings of the same name, apply equally well in the 
case of the coins of Narasiriihagupta Baladitva. 4 It indicates that 

1 Coinage, pp. 269-70. 

2 Altekar, op. (it.. It is true that both the Classes of the 
coins of Narasiriihagupta Baladit.a have the individual 
letters between the feet of the king, while on the Class 
I coins of Kumaragupta such letters are non-existent, though 
the letter go, jo or ja occurs on the coins of Class II. But 
it is not a very important point, for, we do not know exactly 
when the practice of giving such letters below the feet oi 

the king started. On some of the Archer type of coins 
of Skandagupta, now in the British Museum, single letters, 

ja or Mia, appear between the feet of the king. At least on 
one coin (IIA'C,CP. N i. 419, Iff. XIX, 3) the letter Mia 
is quite distinct and oil another (iM/i, No. 417, Iff. XIX, I) 
letter in has been read by Allan. According to Altekar 
also, ntleast the reading Mm on the coin No. 419 is quite 
possible (Coinage, pp. 338-59). further, it should be re¬ 
membered that such a practice introduced by a particular 
king did not beronie binding on all ol his successors. Just 
as we cannot argue that we should determine the date ot 
the Gupta coins only on the basis of ihc purity of their 
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these may also be ascribed to two different kings of the same name 
separated from each other by ' a period of about fifty years ’ 
Altckar has also accepted the possibility that “ Narasirhhagupu 
end Kumaragupra of the relatively purer gold coinage are different 
from the rulers of the same names who issued coins in baser gold > 
In the light of these facts, the insistence of Sinha that both these 
Classes should be ascribed to only one Baladitya viz. Narasimha- 
gupta Baladitya, son of Purugupta and conqueror of the Hunas, 
becomes highly illogical. 

SARNATH INSCRIPTION" OF PRAKATADITYA 

That there were two kings who assumed the title Baladitya 
is convincingly proved by the Sarnath inscription of Prakatiditya.- 
From this document we learn that Prakataditya was bom in a family 
in which the king Baladitya was born and that the former was the 
son of another Biladityr. by his wife DhavalS. The inscription 
is very muhch broken but the facts mentioned above are indubi¬ 
tably clear from it.* “ The chief interest attaching to this inscrip- 

metal (for, a list of Gupta coin-types prepared strictly on 
the principle of Gresham’s Law would make the Archer 
type of Chandragupta II earlier than the ASvamedha, the 
Battle-Axe and the Standard types of Samudragupta; 

{ NSl , XVIII, p. 195), similarly we cannot argue that simply 
ecause the Class I coins of Narasirhhagupta have the letter 
qvotgrt between the feet of the king, they should be regarded 
as relatively later than all those coins on which such letters 
arc non-existent, ignoring alltogether their metrology, 
fabric and purity of metal. 

1 Altckar, Coinage, p. 266. 

2 Fleet, Corpus, 111, pp. 284 ff. 

3 Ibid., p. 286. It is true that on palacographic grounds 
Fleet assigned this document ‘ roughly to about the cud 
of the Seventh century A. D.’ (ibid., p. 285), but palaen- 

S ;raphical test is not always reliable. It may be recalled, 
or example, that Fleet assigned the epigraphs of the Vaka- 
taka kings Pravarasena II and others to the seveoth century 
and believed that “there is nothing in their grants to oppose 
this result” (ibid., p. 16). But now we definitely know that 
Pravarasena 11 ruled in the first half of the fifth century A. D. 
After all, the chronology of the evolution of scripts itself 
depends upon and is always subject to the facts provided 
by the dates of the king mentioned in the inscriptions. 
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tion ”, observes Fleet, “ consists in its mentioning at least two 
kings of the name of Baladitya ”. 1 Sinha has identified Prakata- 
ditya with l'rakarakhya of the AMMK and Baladitya, the father of 
Prakaiaditya, with Nara baladitya of coins and has reconstructed 
the history of the reign of Narsiriihagupta on the basis of these 
assumptions. But he believed in the existence of only one king 
who was known by the name of Narasirithagupta and assumed the 
title balJdilyj. Therefore, while accepting the fact that this ins¬ 
cription “ alludes to more than one Baladitya ”, he has dismissed 
this very important aspect of the testimony of the document with 
the remark that “ the inscription is too broken to enable us to read 
a definite account front it or to base thereon a conclusion 
But it is not a correct statement, for the inscription explicitly refers 
to atleast two Baladityas. 3 
LITERARY EVIDENCE ON DALADITYAS 

The existence of two kings who assumed the title Baladitya 
becomes indubitably clear front the litirary sources. Firstly, 
there is a strong Chinese tradition according to which Baladitya 
flourished in the first quarter of the sixth century A. D. In the 
lists of the patron-kings of the Nalanda Mahavihara, the Chinese 
works Si-yu-ki* ‘ Life and the Sbe-kJafang-cbe* have unanimously 
placed Baladitya before Vajra but definitely after Sakraditya (Kumara- 
gupta I), Buddhaguptn (Budhagupta) and Tathagataraja (another 
name of Budhagupta r). Secondly, as we have seen, according 

1 Ibid., p. 285. 

2 Sinha, B. I*., DKM, p. 94, fn. 5. 

3 It may be noted, for what it is worth, that the word l’rakata- 

ditya has been used in this epigraph as if it was the name of 
ibis prince. It is not impossible, for, by the sixth century 
A. D., names cntling with the title dJil)a had become quite 
common, l or example, in that very period we find a 
king of 1.. Bengal having the name of Dharnvaditva. (Set. 
hr., p. 350). ' 

4 Watters, Trare/s, II, pp. 164-65 ; Records, II. p. 168. 

5 l ife, pp- 110-11. 

6 Quoted hv S. Chattopadhyaya, MINI, p. 183. 

7 \ idc, Snpro, Ch. YI A Nalanda stone inscription (El, 
XX, pp. 43 fl ; M. 13/, No. 66, pp. 73 fl‘.) of the reign of 
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to the testimony of Yuan Chwang, the king Baladitya was the 
contemporary of Mihirakula. 1 Apparently, therefore, according 
to the Chinese pilgrim, Baladitya flourished not earlier than 
510 A. D., the approximate date of the Huna invasion under 
Toramana, the father of Mihirakula. The existence of an earlier 
Baladitya, different from the conqueror of Mihirakula, is also indi¬ 
cated by two literary sources. Firstly, from the A.MMK we learn 
that Samudra was followed by Vikrama who in turn was succeeded 
by Mahendra, ‘ S ’ initialled or Skandagupta, ‘ Bala ’ or Baladitya 
and ‘ KumSra' or KumSragupta. F.xccpt for the substitution of 
Pugugupta by Skaodagupta, this list is in consonance with the 
data provided by the Bhitari seal of Kumaragupta. Secondly, as 
we have seen, in his Life of Vasnbandhu'- Paramirtha, a Buddhist 
scholar of the first half of the sixth century A. D., mentions that 
the king Vikramaditya, usually identified with Skandagupta 
Vikramaditya, entrusted the education of his crown-princ. (who 
might not have been necessarily his son) Biliditya to V asubandhu, 
the great Buddhist teacher of his period. Now, the evidence of 
Paramarthacannot be lightly brushed aside. He was a contemporary 
of the later imperial Guptas themselves, enjoyed their patronage 
prior to his departure for China and, therefore, must have been quite 
familiar with Baladitya, the conqueror of Mihirakula. On the 

the king Yasovarmadcva refers to the construction nl a 
‘ great and extraordinary temple ’ at Nalanda by ‘ Baladitya. 
the great king of irresistable valour ’. Hiranand Sastri (J-l, 
XX, p. 40) and A. K. Mrittiyunjayan (///£, VIII, pp. 22N 
615) believe that this Yasovarmadrvn and the king Ya-o- 
dharmnn of the Mandasor inscription were identical, 
(cf. also D. Sharnia, JBRS, XXIX, p. 127 f.). But Mnjum- 
dar has shown (//•/ fJ, Vll, pp. 664 ff.) that the name in the 
Nalanda inscription is definitely Yasovarmadcva while 
l icet ( Corpus , III, No. 33. p. 145, fn. 2.) was insistent that 
the name of the king of Mandasor inscription was Y.""- 
dharman, and not Yasovarman. As a matter of fact, the 
assumption of Sastri that Yasovarmadcva and Baladitya were 
contemporaries is not at all tenable (HIO, VII, pp. 66-1 ll- 

1 Supra , p. 315 f. 

2 This work has been preserved in Chinese and the substance 
of it has been published in JR. IS (1905), pp. 33 ff. 
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other hand, we definitely know that Vasubandhu, the great Buddhist 
scholar mentioned by him could not have been a contemporary 
of the conqueror of Mihirakula. It is true that there is some con¬ 
troversy with regard to the date Vasubandhu, but it is certain that 
he flourished either in the middle of the fourth century A. D. or in 
the middle of the fifth, neither earlier nor later. 1 Obviously, 
therefore, the king Baladitya who was the contemporary of Vasu¬ 
bandhu must have been different from the king of the same name 
who humbled the pride of the Hunas and was a contemporary of 
Paramartha himself. 

ANALYSIS OF THE EVIDENCE 

The above discussion makes it quite clear that wc should dis¬ 
tinguish between Narasiriihagupta Baladitya I, the son of Purugupta 
and the successor of Skandagupta, from Narasiriihagupta Baladitya 
II, who flourished in the sixth century A. D. and conquered Mihira¬ 
kula. The numismatic evidence which suggests that the coins 
attributed to Narasiriihagupta Baladitya were actually issued by 
the two kings of the same name separated from each other by 
about half a century, the Saroath inscription of Prakataditya which 
explicitly and most definitely mentions two Baladityas and the 
literary sources which clearly refer to two kings of the name of 
Baladitya prove this point to the hilt. So, we conclude that Nara¬ 
siriihagupta Biladitya of the Bhitari seal, who succeeded Skanda¬ 
gupta is identical with Nara Baladitya of Class I coins, Baladitya 
of Paramartha and Baladitya tht Elder of the Sarnath inscrip¬ 
tion of Prakataditya. The successor of this Narsiriihagupta Bala¬ 
ditya was his son Kumaragupta of the Bhitari seal. W c may call 
him Kumaragupta II. He must obviously be identical with the 
Kumaragupta of the Sarnath inscription of 473 A. D. To him 
may be attributed the Class I coins of comparatively purer metal 
and finer fabric. He ruled for a very short period, for we find 
that Budhagupta w as on the throne in 476 A. D. 

Here it may be noted that Narasiriihagupta Baladitya 1 and 
Kumaragupta II are connected with each other in point of time 

1 Supra, Cli. II, App. V, pp. 214 ff. 
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by the evidence of the Dhitari seal and by the obvious similarities 
of their coinage. Now, the kings of the same names, who issued 
Class II coins and whom we may call Narasimhagupta Baladitya 1[ 
and Kumaragupta III respectively, may also be connected with 
each other and with Vishnugupta ChandrSditya on the basis 
of the numismatic peculiarities of their coinage. Firstly, the 
coins of all these three rulers ate of poorer workmanship as com¬ 
pared with the coins of all the other kings of the dynasty. 
Secondly, the coins of Narsimhagupta II and Kumaragupta III 
have only 54% of pure gold while the coins of Vishnugupta are 
most debased. They have only 43% of pure metal. From both 
these consideration, these kings should be placed towards the close 
of the history of the dynasty, for, in the coins of all the other kiu«i 
the gold content is usually more than 70%. That these kings 
followed each other in very close succession is also indicated by 
the fact that the Kalighat hoard has brought to light, apart from 
the coins of Vamyagupta, only the so-called Class II coins of 
Narasirnhagupta and Kumaragupta and those of Vishnugupta 
Chandraditya. 

On the basis of pure numismatic considerations, once again, 
we can presume that among these three kings Vishnugupta nouri¬ 
shed in the last, for, his coins have only 43% of pure gold aiul 
weigh as much as 151 grains, while Narasimhagupta Baladitya JI 
may be regarded as the earliest, for, bis coins are usually several 
grains lighter than those of Kumaragupta III. 

Thus the numismatic data indicates that : 

(a) Narasimhagupta I and Kumaragupta II of Class I coins 
arc different from the kings of the same names who issued Class 
11 coins ; 

(l>) Narasirnhagupta II and Kumaragupta III of Class II coins 
and Vishnugupta Chandraditya ruled towards the end of the hision 
of the Gupta dynasty ; 

(<•) and that this second set of kings ruled in the following, 
order : 

(/') Narasiihhagupta Baladitya II of Class II coins 

(/;) Kumaragupta Kramaditya 111 of Class II coins 

(Hi) Vishnugupta Chandraditya. 




Nalanda Seal of Vishnugupta 


P. 325 
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NALANDA SEAL OF VISHNUGUPTA 

In the light of the above facts, the Nalanda seal of Vishnu- 
gupta 1 2 becomes extremely significant, for, it informs us that 
Vishnugupta was the son of Kumaragupta and the grandson of 
Narasiriihagupta. The view that Narasiriihagupta of this seal was 
the son of Purugupta* is not correct. The name of Purugupta has 
not been mentioned in this epigraph at all. This seal is fragmentary 
and its portion which contained the names of the predecessors of 
Narasimhagupta has been lost in the broken part. Krishna Dcva 
believes lhat the traces of the matra/r of the letter Pti arc visible in its 
first line after the word ‘ Sri'. But the reading of Krishna Deva 
is not beyond doubt and is based on his a priori assumption that the 
name of the father of Narasimhagupta of this seal was Purugupta. Ft 
may be noted that the so-called traces of the matra u may equally 
be taken as the remnants of the subscript ra. In any case, the 
generally prevalent notion that the seal in question refers Puru¬ 
gupta is not an unquestionable fact. Therefore, we can assume 
lhat Narasiriihagupta II, Kumaragupta III and Vishnugupta of 
coins are identical with the kings know n from the Nalanda seal of 
Vishnugupta. 3 

1 HI, XXVI, pp. 235 ff. 

2 Krishna Dcva, EJ, XXVI, p. 236 ; Chattopadhyaya, S., 

op. cit., p. 186 ; Sinha, B. P., PKM, p. 19 ; Majumdar, 
NHJP, p. 184 ; Altekar, A. S., Coinage, p. 262 ; however, 
at one place Altekar accepts the possibility that Narasiriiha¬ 
gupta of the Nalanda seal of Vishnugupta was different from 
Narasiriihagupta, the son of Purugupta, implying thereby 
that the restoration of the name of Purugupta in this seal 
by Krishna Deva is not unquestionably correct ( ibid., p. 
267). , 

3 Hocrnlc attributed the coins of Vishnugupta C.handra- 
ditya to Vishnuvnrdhana alias Yasodharman ot Malwa, 

took the reverse legend as Dharmaditya and explained the 

letter n to signify the mint of Ujjain (JR.-IS, 191)3) pp. 552-53). 
Smith, on the other hand, aligned them to Vishnugupta of 
the l.ater Gupta dynasty (1MC, 1, p. 121, fn. 1). formerly, 
Altekar also supported this suggestion III,pp. 57 fl.). 

Onlv Allan rightly assigned them to c. 540 to 560 A. D. 
and'presumed that this Vishnugupta was the successor of 
Kumaragupta (BMC, CP, p. 145). loiter on, the discovery 
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Thus, it becomes quite clear that there were two sets of the kings 
named Narasiihhagupta and Kumaragupta. The first set ruled 
after Skandagupta and was apparently followed by Budhagupta in 
or shortly before 476 A. D. The second set ruled about four or 
five decades later and was followed by Vishnugupta. Therefore, 
the fundamental error committed by the historians so far does not consist 
in the identification of Kumaragupta of the Dhilari seal with Kuntara- 
gnpta of the Sarnatb inscription. The) are identical. The error consists 
in the identification of Kumaragupta of the Phi tari seal and that of the 
Sarnatb inscription u ith Kumaragupta of the KSlanda sea! of Vishnu¬ 
gupta, the father of the latter. They were different, because there is 
absolutely nothiog to warrant the assumption that Narasimhagupta 
II Baladitya, the grandfather of Vishnugupta was the son of Puru- 
gupta. On the other hand, there is ample evidence to suggest 
that Narasimhagupta, the grandfather of Vishnugupta, must lie 
placed several decades after his namesake who was the son of 
Purugupta and successor of Skandagupta. 

CONFUSION IN THE MANJUSRI XtUI.A KALPA 

The fact that there were two sets of the kings named Narasimha¬ 
gupta Baladitya and Kumaragupta KramSditya, confused not only 
the modern historians but also the author of the slAIMK. 1 An 
analysis of the data furnished by him, makes it convincingly clear 
that, like the modern historians, he also unw ittingly identified 
these two sets of kings. Speaking of ‘ Bala ' the successor of 
Skandagupta, he informs us that : 

(a) he was a staunch Buddhist ; that 

(b) he ruled ‘ peacefully * and * without a rival * ; that 

(c) he committed suicide at the age of 36 years and 1 month ; 

and that 

(d) l ie was an Easterner. 

On these points the first and the fourth pre-eminently apply to 
Narasiihhagupta Baladitya II, the conqueror of Mihirakula and 

of the Nalanda seal of Vishnugupta proved that his assump¬ 
tion was perfectly correct. 

1 Jayaswal, III I, p. 33. 
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the builder of a monastery at Nilanda. Yuan Chwang describes 
him as a great champion of Buddhism. Further, by the time he 
ruled, the Guptas had become more or less an eastern power. 
But the second and third point do not apply to him at all. It 
need not be repeated that this Baladitya had a great opponent in 
the person of Mihirakula and enjoyed just the reverse of peace. 
Moreover, if he was the son of Purugupta and grandson of Kumara- 
gupta T, he cannot have been only 36 years of age in the closing 
years of the first quarter of the sixth century. 1 2 Incidentally, it 
should also be noted that Bala of the AMMK committed suicide, 
while the king Baladitya of Yuan Chwang renounced the world 
after his victory over the Hunas. But these points are in complete 
consonance with what we know of Narasiriihagupta Baladitya I, 
the son of Purugupta and successor of Skandagupta. Frcm the 
Sarnath inscription of the year 473 A. D. we know that Kumara- 
gupta II was ruling in that year. It means that his father Narasirhha- 
gupta Baladitya I must have ruled only for a few years some time 
in between -167-68 A. D., the last known date of Skandagupta, 
and 473 A. D. Therefore, the statement of the slMMK that 
Bala committed suicide at the age of 36 years and 1 month, is 
applicable to him- Further, this Narasiriihagupta Baladitya was 
apparently the master of practically the whole empire ruled over 
by his predecessor Skandagupta, for, very soon afterwards Budha- 
gupta found it almost intact. Therefore, to us it appears that when 
the author of the - fMMK wrote that Bala ruled ‘ peacefully ’ and 
* without a rival ’ and committed suicide at the age of 36 years and 1 
month, he referred to Narasiriihagupta Baladitya I, the son of Puru¬ 
gupta; on the other hand, when he wrote that Bala was a staunch 
Buddhist and an Easterner he obviously referred to Narasiriihagupta 
Baladitya II, the conqueror of Mihirakula. 1 The facts that both 


1 As Budhagupta, the son of Purugupta, was ruling in 476 
A. D., the latter must have lieen dead before this date. There¬ 
fore, Narasiriihagupta, another son of Purugupta must have 
been at least 50 years old in the closing years of the first 
quarter of the sixth century A. D. 

2 It may lie noted that the suggestion that Narasiriihagupta 
Baladitya II was the conqueror of Mihirakula makes it 
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the kings (a) had the same name, and (A) had a son of the name 
of Kumaragupta to rule after them caused confusion in his mind 
and he very naturally identified them. Therefore, we conclude 
that ' Bala ’ of AMMK is a composite personality—a result of the 
identification of Narasiriihagupta Ualaditya I with Narasiriiha¬ 
gupta Baladitya II. We may split it up into ‘ Bala (a) ’ and 
• Bala (b) \ 

The testimony of the AMMK is in harmony with the epigraphic 
data in other respects as well. It is quite apparent that if Narasitiiha- 
gupta 1 died when he was only 36 years old, his son and successor 
Kumaragupta II could not have been a boy of more than fifteen 
rears in 473 A. D. It may be recalled that while rejecting the 
identification of Kumaragupta of the Sarnath inscription with 
Kumaragupta of the Bhitari seal, Sinha has argued that Narasiriiha- 
gupta, the son of Purugupta, " could have been 34 years old in 
469 A. D. when he is regarded as having come to the throne ; 
his son Kumaragupta II could not have been more than a boy 
of thirteen years old in 473 A. D., when he came to the throne ”. 
He has rejected this possibility because according to him Kumara¬ 
gupta of the Bhitari seal was the father of Vishnugupta of the 
Nalanda seal, and, apparently it cannot be maintained that a 
child of thirteen years, who ascended the throne in 473 A. D., 
left a son to rule after him before 476 A. D. But, if the 
Kumaragupta of the Bhitari seal was different from the father of 
Vishnugupta, as we have shown, the calculation of Sinha, being 
perfectly sound and consonant with the data of the AMMK, 
becomes an argument in favour of our suggestion. 

Thus, Kumaragupta II, the son of Narasiriihagupta Biladitya 
1 mentioned in the Bhitari seal and the Sarnath inscription of 4/3 
A. D., ascended the throne as a minor in or shortly before 473 
A. D. and ruled only for a few years; for, we find Budhagupta, 
another son of Purugupta ruling the earth in 476 A. D. This 
conclusion is indirectly supported by two facts : (n) The coins 

unnecessary to ascribe the hirntia of Ba/Jdi/ya to Bhiinugupta, 

who is not known to have assumed it from any source. 
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of Kumaragupta II (the so-called Class I coins) arc * very few in 
number ’ and suggest that their issuer ruled for a very short period. 
(0) The Ufe alludes to the ‘ seizure ’of the kingdom by Budhagupta 
from the hands of his predecessor. It is quite possible that Budha- 
glipta, the younger brother of Narsimhagupta contested the throne 
after the death of his brother and ultimately succeeded in seizing 
it from Kumaragupta II, his own nephew in or shortly before 476 
A. D. 

CRITICISM OF OTHER THEORIES 

The order of succession after Skandagupta as proposed above, 
explains all the information available from various sources. On 
the other hand, the assumption that the Gupta history knows only 
one Baladitya makes one's position extremely illogical and con¬ 
tradictory . For example, in order to prove that Narasiriihagupta 
Baladitya, the son of Purugupta, flourished in the sixth century, 
N. K. Bhattasali has suggested that when Kumaragupta I died his 
son Purugupta was hardly four years old I Therefore, according 
to this scholar, Kumaragupta I was succeeded by Skandagupta, 
who, in turn was followed by Kumaragupta II of the Sarnath 
inscription of 473 A. D., Budhagupta (in 476 A. D.) and Blianu- 
gupta (in 495 A. D.). It was after Bhanugupta that Purugupta 
ascended the throne to be succeeded by his son Narasiriihagupta 
Baladitya. 1 It hardly needs to be pointed out that when Kumara¬ 
gupta I died after ruling for about 40 years he must have been 
about 80 years old (as his father Chandragupta 11 had also ruled 
for about 38 years at least). So, it is difficult to imagine that he 
had a son of 4 years at the time of his death. In any case, the dis¬ 
covery of the fact that Budhagupta, one of the sons of Purugupta, 
was ruling in 476 A. D. has endcred this theory altogether 
unacceptable. 

To overcome the difficulty of placing Narasiriihagupta Bala¬ 
ditya, the son of Purugupta, after Skandagupta as well as in the 
sixth century, S. Chattopadhyaya lias suggested that Kumaragupta 

1 III, XVIII, pp- 81 ff. 
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II of the Sarnath inscription of 473 A. D. was a mcre^o^AJ, and not 
a full-fledged emperor. He believes that Skandagupta was succeeded 
in turn by l’urugupta (467 A. D.), Budhagupta (476 A. D.), 
Vainyagjpta, Narasiriihagupta Baladitya, Vajra, Kumaragupta II 
(the grandson of I’urugupta) and Yishnugupta Chandraditya. 1 2 
But the description of Kumaragupta of the Sarnath inscription 

as ‘. bhimim raksbah Knwaragnple .’ does not necessarily 

mean that he was a mere gop/d. This description is almost identical 

with the description of Budhagupta '. pritbrim lindb.igupte 

praiasati .’ found in the Sarnath inscription of 476 A. D. on the 

basis of which Chattopadhyava accepts him as a soverign ruler. 

THEORY OF SINHA 

In order to identify Narasiriihagupta Baladitya, the son of 
l’urugupta with Baladitvaraja, the conqueror of Mihirakula, Sinha 
suggests that l’urugupta ruled for a short while after the death of 
Kumaragupta I as a rival of Skandagopta. At that time Narasiriiha¬ 
gupta Baladitya was his crown-prince. 4 l’urugupta, however, 
was overthrown by Skandagupta who in c. 470, was succeeded 
by Kumaragupta of the Sarnath inscription. Kumaragupta 11 
in his turn was followed by Budhagupta. It was after the death 
of Budhagupta in 496 A. D. that Narasiriihagupta Baladitya came 
to the throne. Sinha gives a rather dramatic picture of his reign. 3 
He believes that in the beginning of his reign, Narasimhagupta 
issued Class I coins, patronised Vasubandhu (who died in c. 500 
A. D.) and busied himself in building monasteries and organising 
learned discussions. But the invasion of the Hunas under 
Toramaria upset every thing. Vainyagupta revolted in the east, 
and l’rakataditya of the Sarnath inscription, the son of Narasiriiha¬ 
gupta, enthroned himself as the king of Magadha with the help 
of Toramana. Narasiriihagupta had to go iu wilderness, but he 
continued to issue coins of rude fabric ia order to assert the con¬ 
tinuity of his sovereignty. After ten years of exile he made peace 

1 EHNI, pp. 183 rt. 

2 DKM, pp. 41 ff. 

3 Ibid. , pp. 80 ff. 
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with Mihirakula, and agreed to pay tribute to him. But, later on, 
the persecution of Buddhists by the Huna monarch gave him a good 
excuse to declare his independence. In the ensuing war, fought in 
c. 520 A. D., Narasiriihagupta was victorious. He abdicated in 
c. 522 A. D. and became a monk. He was succeeded by his son 
Kumaragupta of the Bhitari seal who in turn was followed by 
Vishnugupta, the last emperor of the dynasty. 

In order to dovetail the historical events connected with two 
rulers having identical name and title into one individuality, 
Sinha has constructed a scheme based on a scries of rather impro¬ 
bable and at places inconsistent hypotheses. Firstly, as we have 
seen, he has accepted the evidence of the Sarnath inscription of 
Prakataditya and on its basis has assumed that Prakataditya was the 
rebellious son of Narasiriihagupta Baladitya. But he has refused 
the very clear statement of this document that Baladitya, the father 
of Prakataditya was born in a family in which another Baladitya 
had flourished. Secondly, he has accepted the existence of two 
Kumaraguptas, besides KumSragupta I, on the basis of numismatic 
evidence alone, but has overlooked the fact that numismatic 
evidence points to the existence of two Nara Baladitya also. Thirdly, 
he believes that Purugupta ruled for a very short period in the year 
455 A. D. and remained busy in the war of succession in which, 
according to Sinha apart from Skandagupta, Ghatotkachagupta 
and Chandragupta III also participated. And yet he suggests 
that Purugupta found enough time to patronize Sarhkhya school 
of philosophy, to become interested in Buddhism, to hold discussions 
at his court aod to send his queen and son to study under the 
famous teacher Vasubandhu 1 Such things do not happen in real 
life. Further, he assumes that Vasubandhu continued to live 
after the death of Purugupta in 455 A. D. for about 45 years in 
order to enjoy the patronage of his pupil Narasiriihagupta in c. 
496-500 A. D. His view about the age of Narasiriihagupta is also 
difficult to be accepted. Now, assuming that Narasiriihagupta was 
about 20 years old in the year 455 A. D. (lie must have been it his 

fathertookthctrouble to appoint a scholar like Vasubandhu tocducatc 

him), he must have been at least 61 years old at the time of his accc- 
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ssion and about 85 years old in 520 A. D. when, according to Sinha, 
he personally participated in the Huna war. It is not only higtly 
unusual but also goes against the testimony of the AMMK also 
(which Sinha has accepted) according to which Bala committed 
suicide at the age of 36 years and 1 month. It may also be noted 
that according to the evidence furnished by Yuan Chwang, the 
mother of Baladitya actively participated in the treatment accorded 
to Mihirakula. Now, if Baladitya was 85 years old, or even more, 
his mother could have been hardly alive, liven if she was alive, 
she must have been about 110 years old. It is indeed too much to 
suggest that such an old lady could interfere in the state affairs 
so effectively 1 . 

IIUDHACUPTA 

Thus, we conclude that Skandagupta was followed by Narsiriiha- 
gupta I and the latter by Kumaragupta II of the Bhitari seal and the 
Snrnath inscription of the year 473 A. D. Kumaragupta Il’s reign 
came to an end soon after this date, for from the two identical 
votive pillar inscriptions found at Sarnath, we learn that Budha¬ 
gupta w as ‘ ruling the earth ’ in the current year 157 of the Gupta 
era 1 3 . At one time Raychaudhuri suggested that Budhagupta was 
the son of Kumaragupta I*. The basis of this suggestion was 
the statement of Yuan Chwang according to w hich Buddhagupta- 
raja was the ‘ son and successor ’ of Sakraditya. 4 5 6 7 Another scholar 
has throw n a hint that Budhagupta may have been a son of Kumara¬ 
gupta II of the Sarnath inscription 4 . Allan* suspected that he 
liclongcd to a local dynasty of the eastern Malwa. But all these con¬ 
jectures have been set at rest by the discovery of his Nalandfi scal T 

1 The theory of Sinha has rendered him so much confused 
that he has even failed to give Prakasaditya a place in the 
history of the Gupta dynasty. 

2 ASI.AR, 1914-15, pp. 124-25. 

3 PHAI (4th cd.) p. 365; D. C. Sircar echoed the same view 
(Sil. Ins., p. 323, fn. 1.). 

4 Travels, II, p. 164; Records, II, p. 168. 

5 ASI, AR, 1914-15, p. 126. 

6 BMC, CD, p. 153. 

7 MASI, No. 66, p. 64. 
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which traces his genealogy from the Maharaja Gupta and 
conclusively proves that lie belonged to the imperial Gupta family 
and was the son of Purugupta. “ It is true that the vital portion 
of the legend on the seal w hich contained the relationship betw een 
Purugupta anti Budhagupta is irreparably damaged ; but the seal, 
being elliptical in shape, had shorter lines in the end, and nothing 
much could have licen there between * tasya pH fra ' (end of the 6th 

line), and *. Malki/Ieryam = ufpan nab, (the end of the 7th) and 

Jl/ulboziiplah (8th line), except the name of the chief-qucca of Puru¬ 
gupta (Chandradevi) and the usual imperial titles to Budhagupta.’’ 1 2 
Therefore, now there is no doubt that Budhagupta was the son of 
Purugupta. 

According to N. N. Dasgupta 3 4 Budhagupta was not an 
imperial suzerain in 157 G. I 7 .., for, it is in the Damodarpur copper 
plates of the year 163 G. li. (482 A. D.)* that he has been given the 
usual imperial titles for the first time. But the fact that in the Sar- 
nath inscription of the Gupta year 157 ( = 476 A. D.) he has been 
given only the title of Maharaja does not mean that in that year he 
was not the paramount ruler ; for, the use of the phrase “ w hen the 
earth was being ruled by Budhagupta ’’ very strongly suggests 
that he w as the imperial suzerain even at that time 1 . Samudragupta 
has been given only the title of Raja on his Tiger-slayer typ: of 
coins 5 6 . In the Mankuwar Buddhist stone image inscription of the 
G.F.. 129®. Kumaraguptal is mentioned to as a mere Maharaja though 
there : s no earthly reason to imagin that he was subordinate to 
somebody in that year, especially when the second Damodarpur 

1 DKM, pp. 73-74 ; MAXI, No. 66. p. 64; D. C. Sircar, IIIQ 
XIX, pp. 274 ft.; A. Ghosh, J//0, XX, pp. 119 ft. 

2 I). C. Lain Volume , I, pp. 617 ft. 

3 El. XV, p. 114. 

4 El, XVIII, p. 193. His last known date is 175 ( = 494 A. D.) 
known from one of his silver coins ( BMC , CD, p. 153, No. 
617). On another silver coin of his, the date 180 was read, 
but according to Altekar the so-called symbol for 80 is 
doubtful (Coinage, p. 279). 

5 Coinage, p. 71. 

6 Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 46. 
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copper plate inscription dated in the same year gives him full 
imperial titles. 1 


1 The gold coins of Budhagupta arc now available, though, 
for a long time only a few silver pieces of this ruler were 
known (Coinage, p. 275) . It was S. K. Saraswati (IC, I, p. 
692) who first suggested that the Archer type coin in BMC, 
GD, 1*1. XXI. 23 with the bimda Sri Vtkraruah on the reverse 
should be attributed to Budhagupta, as the legend under the 
left arm reads Dudi/a, rather than Para. The two new similar 
coins discovered in 1948, now in the Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity (Coinage, n. 277), have proved that Mr. Saraswati was 
right. The alloy in BMC, GI>, No. 550 was found to he 
23% ( DKM, p. 425). Thus, the coins of Budhagupta are 
not more impure than those of Skandagupta. Altekar has 
attributed to him some other Archer type coins, which 
have the Hruda Sri Vikramah on the reverse, but give no 
name of the issuer on the obverse (Coinage, p. 276). How¬ 
ever, they can be ascribed to Chandragupta III equally 
well ( In/ra, Ch. VI, App.). 




ClI.lFrKK VI 


DISINTEGRATION AND COLLAPSE OF 
THE EMPIRE 

DISSr.NSIONS IN THE IMPERIAL FAMILY 

After the death of Budhagupta, which took place immediately 
after the turn of the century, 1 II the process of the feudalization of the 
state-structure accelerated and eventually became a serious threat 
to the very existence of the empire—especially after the third 
Huna invasion. But, partly due to the influence of the Buddhist 
ideology which turned away the attention of the Gupta emperors 
from the conquest of the world and directed it to the cultivation of 
religious virtues, and partly due to the internal dissensions which 
led to the murder of the several emperors in quick succession, the 
imperial family could not meet this challenge successfully. As wc 
have discussed elsewhere, from the combined evidence of the con- 

1 For a discussion on the order of succession after Budhagupta 
see infra, App. of this Ch. in which it has been shown that 
Budhagupta was succeeded in turn by Chandragupta 111 
Vikramaditya, Vainyagupta Dvadasaditya (507 A. D.), 
Bhanugupta (510 A. D.), PrakaSaditya, Narasirhhagupta 

II Biliditya, Vajra, Kumaragupta 111 Kramiditya and 
Vishnugupta Chandraditya. The kings Narasirhhagupta II 
and kumaragupta III of this list are different from Nara- 
simhagupta 1 and Kumaragupta II of the Bhitari seal but 
arc identical with the kings of the same name x\ho were 
respectively the grandfather and father of Vishnugupta of 
the Nalanda seal. 

2 infra, pp. 372 B. 
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temporary epigraphs aud coins, interpreted in the light of the testi¬ 
mony of the AMMK, it appears that Budhaguptahimsclf ‘surrounded 
on all sides by enemies, was suppressed and killed'.* I lev. as 
succeeded by Chandragupta 111 Yikramaditya who w as probabh 
the son of the former and was ‘ severed by weapon V 1 Yainyagupu 
Dvadasaditya, the son Chandragupta III also ‘ lived or.lv for 
a few months' and then was ' severed by weapon It was against 
the background of these bloody internal political strifes of the 
imperial family that the Hunas invaded the country for the third 
time. This invasion was certainly very fierce, and very soon it 
became apparent that only a ruler of the calibre of Skandagupt.i 
could save the situation for the empire. Perhaps Bhanugupt.i, 
who is described in the F.ran inscription of 510 A. D. as ‘ the 
bravest man on the earth ’ and in the AMMK as* a leading king ' 
and * a popular leader of the Gaudas’, was made of that stuff. But 
unfortunately for the empire, his early attempts against the Huna 
invaders did not succeed^ and later he was caught by ‘ a great malady 
and died of it \ 5 

THE HUNA VOLKERWANDERUNG 
In the ancient and mediaeval periods of Indian history, 
the greatest pressure to which the empires of the Gariga Valley 
were subjected, came from the North-West. As we have seen, 
the Indus basin was an area of great attraction for the Central and 
Western Asiatic tribes who were never slow in exploiting the 
opportunity provided by the weakness of the Gangetic empires. 
For example, the decline of the Maury a empire was concomitant 
with the deep thurst into the heartland of the empire made by ihc 
Bactrians, and the Indo-Grceks. The Suhgas tried to stem the tide 
of the onrushing foreigners, but neither the glory that was India 
under Chandragupta Maurya could be incarnated and r.or could 
tne entry of the Sakas, Pahalvas and the Kushanas be effectively 

1 Infra, p. 372 ; 1HI, p. 42. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 See infra, p. 343. 

5 IHI,\ p. 42. 
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6topped. An almost similar situation developed due to what 
Toynbee calls the ' post-lndic Yolkerwanderung when the Gupta 
empire was shaken to its roots by the Hunas. Their earlier inva¬ 
sions had been successfully repulsed, but this time they succeeded 
in penetrating into the heart of the Gupta empire and for a time 
reduced it to a mere vassalage. 

The invasion of the Hunas followed the same geographical 
pattern which had been followed by the Indo-Grecks in the post- 
Maurya period and was to be followed by the Turks at a later date. 
Like the Indo-Grecks and the Turks, the Hunas first consolidated 
their power in the Punjab. After the defeat sustained at the hands 
of Skandagupta they had once more turned their attention towards 
Persia. In 456 A. D. we find Yazdegird 11 continuing the struggle 
against them. After his death in 457 A. D., Phiroz became the 
master of the Sassanian empire, but the Hephthalite king Akun 
or Akhschounwar defeated him and compelled him to pay 
tribute. In 484 A. D. Phiroz attacked the Hephthalites, but w as 
defeated and killed. “ This success raised the power of the Huns 
to its greatest height, and towards the close of the fifth century 
A. D., they ruled over a vast empire with their principal capital at 
Balkh ”, J According to Chavanncs from the Chinese history it 
appears that in c. 500 A. D. the Hun empire included Tokharistan 
Kabulistan and Zabulistan and that no tract of India proper, except 
GandhSra and Chitral, was included in it. 1 2 3 Sung-Yun, the Chinese 
traveller, who visited Gandhara in 520 A. D. states: “ This is the 
country which the Yc-rhas destroyed, and afterwards set up a 
Tch’c-lc (a tegin , prince or the member of the royal family) to be 
the king over the country ; since which event two generations 

1 Toynbee, A., Study of 1 iistory, Vol. 2, (Oxford University 
Press, 1956), p. 131. 

2 NIIIP, p. 194. According to Smith, however, the ‘head¬ 
quarters of the horde were at Bamyin in Badhaghis near 
Herat, aud the ancient city of Balkh served as a secondary 
capital \ (EHI, p. 335). 

3 Chavanncs, Documents sur Its Touiiue Occident any, pp. 223 fl. \ 
quoted in NH1P, p. 198, fn. 2. 
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have passed’. 1 From this statement of Sung-Yun it becomes 
quite clear that the Jauvla power was extended to Gandhara two 
generations before the visit of Sung-Yun in 520 A. D. The king 
under whom the Hunas conquered Gandhara is not known, but 
it is quite likely that the king Ramanila known from his coin only 
was a predecessor of Toramana and responsible for the Huna con¬ 
quest of Gandhara. However, the possibility that the former belonged 
to a family different from that of Toramana, cannot be excluded. 

The Huna power in the Punjab was further consolidated by 
Toramana. 2 The small copper coins attributed to him “ are found 

1 Beal, Records, I, pp. xv ff.; xeix ff. Beal misunderstood 
the word trfjn and rendered it as I.ae-lih. Sinha (DK\l, 
p. 87) and many others took it to be a personal name and 
sugested that he might have been the father of ToramSna , 
while some have identified him with Lakhana Udyaditya 
of coins ( JNSI , IX, p. 15). The correct rendering of the 
word, however, is Teh’e-lc which probably meant a ‘prince’. 
Marquart was the first scholar to point it out (Chavanoes, 
op. cit ., quoted in NHIP, p. 195, fn. 1.) 

2 Stein (J.-1, 1905, pp. 73 ff.), Jayaswal (JBORS, XVIII, p. 
203) and Fleet (IA, XV, p. 245) held that Toramana was 
a Kushana chief. Majumdar {NI-llP, p. 198) does not rule 
out this possibility. But the fact that the title * Jauvla ’, 
which was most likely the name of a branch of the Hephtha- 
litc tribe (supra, Ch. V.), is used both for Toramana and 
Mihirakula, makes it almost certain that they were of the 
Huna extraction. The undated Kura inscription (Set. Ins., 
p. 398) refers to Toramana as Rijadhirija Sahi Jauvla. 
Jayaswal (JBORS, XVI, pp. 287 ff.; XVIII, pp. 201 ff.) 
rightly identified him with Toramana mentioned in the 
Eran inscription of Dhanyavishnu (Set. Ins., p. 396 f.) 
Buhler(EJ, p. I 239) doubted their identity, but Cunningham 
and Smith ( JASB , 1894, p. 186) had no doubt in it. 
DiskalkarfJA'J'/, VIII, p. 68), however, differentiates between 
them. The legend ‘ Jabula ’ or ‘ Jaubla ’ is also found on 
the Horseman and the Sassanian types of silver coins of 
Toramana (JASB, 1894, pp. 185 ff.). According to Jayas¬ 
wal (op. si/.) and S. Konow (IH<2, XII, pp. 530 ff.) ‘ Jauvla ' 
or ‘ Jaubla ’ was the title of Toramana. But the use of this 
title for Mihirakula on the two recently published short 
inscriptions discovered at Uruzagan (JR AS, 1954, pp. 112 
ff.) and on the coins of other Hephthalitc kings such as 
Ramanila shows that it was ' a tribal and not a personal 
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both in the Punjab and in the country between the Sutlej and the 
Yamuna. The attribution is based on the type of the “ S/m ” 
with the abbreviated name Tora in large letters ”. 1 From the 
Punjab Toramana invaded the Gupta empire. His invasion took 
place at a time when the imperial family was passing through 
one of the most critical periods of its history. As we have seen, 
in the brief interval of about two or three years as many as three 
emperors had been murdered. 1 In such a condition ToramSna 
could naturally count upon the help of some disgruntled members 
of the imperial family. In this connection Indian literature has 
preserved some very interesting information. For example, 
from the Jain work K/walajamala, composed in 778 A. D., we learn 
that Toramana (written as Toraraya in one manuscript), who 
enjoyed the sovereignty of world or Uttarapatha, lived at Pavvaiya 
on the bank of Chandrabhaga (Chenab). Further, it informs us that 
Harigupta, who is explicitly mentioned as the scion of the Gupta 


title’ (Jagannath, P1HC, 1958, p. 161). “Among the 
4 KuSana-Sasanian coins ' discussed by Prof. Herrfeld, we 
find such as are ascribed to different Hcpthalite kings and 
bear the legend soho, qobol i.e. sab/ %ab//l. And Prof. 
Jui.ker discusses some other Hephfhalite coins with rhe 
legends containing the words soho and ^abolo ”.(S. Konow, 
1HJ2, XII, p. 532). Konow, therefore, believed that Tora¬ 
mana was a Huna. Also note the fact that two seals bearing 
the legends Toramana and Him a Raja respectively,are found 
in the same strata in the excavations at Kau$ambi (Sharma, 
G. R., Excavations at Kausimbi, pp. 15-6, 37). It also 
suggests that Toramana was a Huna. 

1 EHNI, p. 194 ; cf. also Narain, A. K. , JNSI, XXIV, pp. 
41 ff. Two of the coins of Toramana, now in the British 
Museum, are dated in the year 52. Fleet {IA, XVIII, p. 
229) took it to be his regnal year. But such a long reign 
is rather unusual. Therefore, it has been suggested that the 
date is expressed in a special Huna era of which we do not 
know when it exactly began (JASB, 1894, p. 195; DKM, 
p. 92). It was quite possible that it was founded in 454 
A. D. when the Hunas registered their first smashing victory 
over the Sassanians {supra, p. 283 f.). If so, these coins would 
show that Toramana was ruling over the North-Western 
province in 506 A. D. 

2 Supra, p. 335 f. 
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family, was the preceptor of Tormamana. 1 2 3 4 Among the pupils of 
Harigupta, the Kuralayawjld also mentions Devagupta who is des¬ 
cried as a royal sage (R ajurjshi).* Significantly enough, some of 
the copper coins collected from Ramnagar and the adjoining area 
(ancient Pafichala), reveal the existence of a certain Maharaja Mari- 
gupta who appears to have flourished in c. 500 A. D.* Accord¬ 
ing to Altckar, the find-spot of these coiqs “ would suggest the 
possibility of the identity of Harigupta, the adviser of Toramana, 
with Harigupta of these coins If such was the case, we may 
presume that Harigupta, who may have been a scion of the imperial 
Gupta family, had established himself in the north Panchala 5 6 7 * 
and, due to certain reasons not disclosed to us by our sources, 
made a common cause with the Huna invader. 9 The example of 
Kalaka, a Kshatriya prince, who became a Jain monk and brought 
the Sakas to invade Gardabhilla, who had ravished Sarasvati, the 
sister of the former, is quite well-known.' 

The further progress of the HGnas in the interior of India 
was conditioned by the geographical factor. From the recent 


1 Tasstt guru I larigutta ayario dsi gullaramsao. 

2 Muni Jina Vijava, Jaina Sabitya Sa'msodboka, 1926,; Mehta, 
N. C., /BORS, XIV, pp. 28 ft. 

3 According to Altckar {Coinage, p. 319) Harigupta ‘ could 
not have flourished later than the first half of the sixth 
century 

4 Altckar, ibid. 

5 The possibility that Harigupta belonged to a local dynasty 
of the Punjab, cannot be altogether ruled out. 

6 ‘ The preceptor may well have been his political adviser 
rather than spiritual guide (Altckar, ibid.). 

7 Vi kraut a Volume, pp. 126, 480; Some scholars (IIIO. 
XXX1I1, pp. 355 ff.) have expressed doubt in the historicity 

of the tradition as preserved in the KttralayamSld. It has 
been argued that the king TorarSya of this work might 

have been a non-dcscript raja. Dut one of the two MSS 
of this work give the name as Toramana and on the basis 
of ihe fundamental principles of textual criticism, the read¬ 
ing Toramana, being more unusual, should be preferred. 
There is no need to identify Devagupta of the Kuvalayamdla 
with the king Devagupta of Malwa who ruled in the sixth 
century A. D. 
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discovery of the two seals of Toramana from Kausambi 1 2 , it appears 
that he conquered the ,tu/arrtdi at least up to Kausambi. For an 
invader who swept down on the Gaiiga Valley from the North- 
West, it was the only logical direction to take. 1 or him a direct 
inarch towards Malwa without establishing lirm hold over the 
antantd:, was neither possible nor desirable. Similarly, from the 
point of view of the local powers Fran was a natural battlefield, 
but not for offering first resistance to an invader coming from the 
Punjab. Therefore, it must be conceded that at least most of 
the upper Gaiiga Yelley had been conquered by the Hunas before 
they advanced as far south as Lran. 


ULNA CONQUEST OF MALWA 

The conquest of the Gupta empire by the Hunas was facilitated 
by feudal structure of its administration. It made it easier for the 
Huna king to enlist the services of the local chiefs in support of his 
cause. In this connection very interesting light is thrown by the 
two inscriptions discovered from Fran. As we have seen, the 
Eran inscription of G. F.. 165 (^484 A. D.) J records some pious 
construction by the Maharaja Alatrivshnu and his younger brother 
Dhanyavishnu during the reign of Budhagupta. The secood ins¬ 
cription records the construction of a temple by Dhanyavishnu 
after the death of his brother (Matrivishnu) in the first year of 
Rajadhiraja Maharaja Toramana Sabi Jauvln. 3 It clearly shows 
that Dhanyavishnu, a high official of the empire, did not hesitate 
to desert the Gupta emperor at this critical juncture and offer his 


services to the invader. The date of this transfer of allegiance may 
be closely fived. It obviously took place some time after 484 
A. D. but within a generation after that date. In the light of this 
fact the Fran posthumous inscription of Goparaja, dated 191 G. E. 
(- 510 A. D.), w hich states that the king Dhanugupta, ‘ the bravest 


1 Sharmn, G. R., TLxcorations of KanJumb/, 1957-59, p. 15 f. 
One of these seals, is ' counterstruck by the letters To-Ra- 
Ma-Na and the other with the legend Huna-Raja evidently 
referring to the same king. 

2 Sircar, Set. Ins., p. 326 f. 

3 Ibid, p. 396 f. 
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man on the earth ’ fought a mighty battle at F.ran in which his 
general Goparija lost his life, 1 2 becomes significant. Evidently, 
the battle, mentioned in this document was fought against the 
HOna invaders—either to check their inroad in the eastern Malwa 
or to oust them from that region. In the former case Toramana's 
conquest of the eastern Malwa may be dated in 510 A. D., and in the 
latter case, sometime before that year. A more definite conclusion 
on the date when the Hunas occupied this region is not possible ; 
but as Toramana must have invaded India proper some time after 
500 A. D., (for, till then the Hunas were confined to Gandhara) 
and must have taken sometime in occupying the Punjab and the 
U. P., for all practical purposes the year 510 A. D. may be regarded 
as rhe initial year of the rule of Toramana in Malwa. 

TORAMANA AND PRAKASADITrA 

Whether Bhanugupta was successful in the compaign against 
the Hunas, is not mentioned in the posthumous inscription of 
Goparaja. But had he really achieved such a great victory, it 
should have been expressly stated in the record while referring to 
him.* The subsequent events as gathered from the AMMK 
suggest the same thing. From this work we learn that the prince 
4 Pra *, whom we have identified with the king PrakSSadity.i 
of coins, was the son of BhakSrakhya or Bhanugupta and was 
imprisoned by the king Gopa 3 (Goparaja of the Eran inscription). 

1 IbiA., p. 335 f. 

2 The facts that Mihirakula was ruling over Gwalior region in 
his fifteenth regnal year and that Yuan Chwang knew a legend 
according which Baladitya used to pay tribute to the Huna 
king (infra p. 349) give additional strength to this conclu¬ 
sion. Contra, Majumdar who suggests that Bhanugupta 
inflicted a defeat on Toramana in 510 A. D. ( NHIP , p. 199). 
He docs not give any reason in support of this conjecture. 
Bhanugupta probably died of a malady (IIII, p. 42) soon 
after this war. 

3 Sinha ( DAIK , p. 94, fn. 1) identifies this Gopa with the king 
Gopachandra of the Mallasarul grant. But in view of the 
explicit statement of ihe Eran inscription regarding the 
close association of the king Goparaja w ith Bhanugupta, 
it is better to regartl Goparaja as identical with the king 
Gopa of the AMAIK. 
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presumably on the order of Bhanugupta. Prakasaditya is said to 
have remained in prison up to the age of 17 years and was released 
from it by Hakarikhya (the Huna = Toramana) who came from 
tlie W est and occupied the banks of the Gaiiga up to Tirtha, 
the city of the Gaudas. Prakasaditya entered his camp with a 
nurchant at night, was acknowledged at the daw n by Toramana 
who then retired to Nandapura (Pitaliputra - ) on the Ganga and 
installed Prakasaditya as king. 1 

From the above account it is clear that Bhanugupta was unable 
to check the advance ef Toramana at Fran, and that the latter 
occupied almost the whole of the fair valley of the Ganga. In bis 
adventure he was helped by the acute dissensions in the imperial 
family ; so much so that Prakasaditya, the son of the Bhinugupta 
himself made common cause with him and established himself on 
the throne of his forefathers as the vassal of the Huna king. 2 3 But 
the Huna monarch was not destined to enjoy the fruits of his 
conquests for long. According to the AMMK after the installation 
of Prakasaditya, he entered Kasi and fell ill. In that condition he 
crowned his son Graha, identified with Mihirakula, and died.* 
Jlis death may be placed in c. 511-12 A. D. 

Toramana was definitely a great conqueror and able diplomat. 
In a very short period he conquered the major part of the Gupta 
empire and reduced the emperor to the status of his vassal. 4 His 
coins indicate his rule over parts of l', P., Rajputana, Punjab and 
Kashmir, 5 and the AMMK suggests that he carried his victorious 


1 ////, p. 64. 

2 The suggestion of Sinha that Toramana encouraged Vainya- 
gupta. to assume imperial status (DK.M, p. 98) has no 
evidence in its support. 

3 IHI, p. 64. 

4 The assumption of the titles Kdjdt/hiraja Maharaja (St/. Ins. 
p. 398) and Mabdrajatihiraja (St/. Ins., p. 397) by him shows 
that he w anted to replace the Hunas as the imperial power 
in North India. 

5 R ajataranfjui refers to a Toramana who flourished long 
after Mihirakula, about 18 kings intervening between 
the two. It is hardly consonant with what w r e know 
about the Huna king of that name (CA, p. 35 f.). For a 
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arms up to Gauda. In order to w eaken the authority of the Gupta 
emperor, he successfully encouraged the forces of disintegration 
and took positive steps towards the consolidation of his own power 
in the central provinces of the empire. Further, he was wise 
enough not to disturb the existing administrative arrangement 
and, as the case of Dhnnyavishnu shows, to enlist the services of the 
ancient official families of the Gupta empire for the benefit of the 
new administration. 

MIHIRAKULA AND THE PERSECUTION OF DUDDI1ISTS 

The foresight, diplomacy and conciliatory attitude of Toram'uu 
were completely lacking in his son and successor Mihirakula. 
According to Yuan Chwang, the contemporary of Mihirakula on 
the Gupta throne was Balidityara)a, whom we have identified with 
Narasiriihagupta II, the grandfather and father respectively of 
Vishnugupta and Kumaragupta III of the Nalandi seal of Vishmi- 
gupta, Nara Baladitya of Class II coins, the king Baladitya who built 
a monastery at Nalandi in the post-Budhagupta period, and Bal.i- 
ditya, the father of Prakataditya of the Sarnath inscription. 1 Ik 
was evidently different from Narasiihhagupta I, the son of Puru- 
gupta and the father of Kumaragupta II of the Bhitari seal and the 
Sarnath inscription of 473 A. D. The relation of Narasiriihagupta 
Baladitya II with Prakasiditya is not known 2 ; but the fact that the 
former succeeded the latter can hardly be doubted. According 
to the AMA(K, Prakasiditya accepted the overlordship of the Hun t 
monarch, while according to Yuan Chwang Baladitya, on hearing 
the cruel persecution of the Buddhists by Mihirakula 'refused to pay 
tribute The Chinese sources nowhere indicate as to when 
Baladitya started the practice of paying tribute to the Hunas. It 
may, therefore, imply that he inherited this legacy from his pre¬ 
decessor who, in views ot the evidence of the AM AIK may be 
regarded as identical with Prakasiditya. 

discussion on the identity of Toramina of Kashmir coins 
see JNSI, XIII, pp. 152 ff.; ibid., XXV. pp. 175 ff. 

1 Supra, Ch. V, App. ii. 

2 Cf. A pp. of this Ch. 

3 Watters, Travels, I, p. 288. 
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The Gupta-Huna struggle, which took place during the reign 
of Narasiriihagupta Baladitya II was not only a tussle between the 
indigenous suzerain power which wanted to regain its lost status 
and the invading foreign tribe which aspired to lill up the vacuum 
created by the decline of the former, it was also one of those rela¬ 
tively rare instances in Indian history when religion explicitly 
became the most important of those factors which determined the 
policies of the rival powers. From the available evidence it appears 
that like most of the other foreign peoples of the North-West, the 
Hunas under Toramana followed the policy of religious eclecticism, 
though Toramina himself seems to have showed a soft corner for 
the heterodox religious faiths. As we have seen, he issued coins 
bearing the symbol of Sun and permitted Dhanyavishnu to build 
a temple of Narayana at Eran. His Kura inscription, on the other 
hand, records the construction of a Buddhist monastery by one 
Rota-Siddhavriddhi for the teachers of Mahisasaka school and 
discusses certain Buddhist principles. This document conclusively 
proves that during the reign of Toramana Buddhism was in a 
flourishing state in the Punjab. Significantly enough, the slMAIK, 
in which all the haters of Buddhism arc condemned lohell, ‘ Tora¬ 
mana has a good hereafter ’ indicating thereby that he was not 
obnoxious to the Buddhists. 1 His attachment with Jainism as 
suggested by the testimony of the Knralayaiuala, has already been 
noted. It is true that Buddhist institutions in various cities, 2 
including the Ghoshitarama Vihara and some other buildings at 
Kausambi 3 witnessed destruction on an unparalleled scale in this 
period, but that was probably the work of Mihirakuln, w ho was 
positively hostile to Buddhism. 

As a matter of fact, Mihirakula had himself inherited an interest 
in the heterodox faiths from his father. According to Yuan Chwang 


1 IHI, p. 64. 

2 Archaeological evidence puts the destruction of the Kasia 
monastery in the early part of the sixth century (AM,AR, 
1906-7, p. 50 f.). The monastery of Nalanda also may not 
have escaped some ravage (DKM, p. 107). 

3 Sharma, G. R., lixcaralions at Kausambi, p. 37. 
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“ some centuries previously a king named Mo-hi-Io-ku-lo (Mahira- 
kula = Mihirakula) who had his scat of government at this city 
(Sakala), ruled over the Indians. He was a bold intrepid man of 
great ability and all the neighbouring states were his vassals. 
Wishing to apply his leisure to the study of Buddhism, he ordered 
the clergy of his country to recommend a Brother of eminent merit 

to be his teacher.Now at this time there was an old servant of 

the king’s household who had been a monk for long time... This 
man was selected by the congregation of Brethren to comply with 
the royal summons. This insluting procedure enraged the king 
who forthwith ordered the utter extermination of the Buddhist 
church throughout all his dominions ”. 1 

That Mihirakula followed an anti-Buddhist policy, is proved 
by several other sources of information. According to Sung-Yun 
the ‘disposition of this king (i. e. the ruler of Gandhara in 52o 
A. D. when the Chinese ambassador visited this region) was cruel 
and vindictive, and he practiced the most barbarous atrocities. 
He did not believe in the law of the Buddha, but loved to worship 

demons.F.ntirtlv self-reliant on his own strength, he hail 

entred on a war with the country of Ki-pin (Kashmiri, disputing 
the boundaries of their kingdom, and his troops had been already 
engaged in it for three years ”. 2 From this statement of Sung-Yun 

1 Watters, Trare/s , I, p. 288. Many scholars (JY/7/P, p. 19“ j 
doubt the credibility of the story of Yuan Chwang about 
Mihirakula because it places the Huna monarch ‘ some 
centuries’ before Yuan Chwang came to India. But 
Yuan Chwang has confused the chronology of Indian rulers 
at more than one place, e. g. he places Sakraditya (Kumar.i- 
gupta I) 700 years before his arrival in India (Beal, Li/.. 
p. 112, fn. 2). Further, Yuan Chwang himself cxplicitiv 
states that Mihirakula was defeated and taken prisoner bv the 
king Baladitya. But the earliest Baladitya known to Indian 
history belonged to the third quarter of the (ifrli centurv 
A. D. Therefore, Mihirakula could not have flourished 
‘si vcral centuries ' earlier than Yuan Chw ang. 

2 Beal, Rtconis, I, pp. Ixxix fl'. The statement of Sung-Yun 
seems to suggest that Mihirakula was pre-eminently a king 
of Gandhara, while, according to the testimonv of Yuan 
Chwang. his capital was Sakala and lie was the lord of 
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it appears that the king of Gandhara, obviously no other than 
Mihirakula, followed an anti-Buddhist policy. In connection with 
Gandhara Yuan Chwang also had occasion to relate how Mihira¬ 
kula ‘ renewed his project of exterminating Buddhism and with 
this view caused the demolition of 1600 topes and monasteries, 
and put to death nine kotis of lay adherents of Buddhism ' The 
‘ worship of demons ’ by the Huna king mentioned by Sung-Yun 
probably refers to the Saiva affiliation of the former for, he is known 
to have been a staunch devotee of Siva and demons are 
associated in the Hindu mythology with the God of Destruction. 
The Mandasor inscription of Yasodharman-Vishnuvardhana* 


practically whole of North India, his overlordship extending 
over Magadha as well. The account of Cosmas, surnamed 
Indicopleustes, an Alexandrine Greak, however, which was 
probably begun in 535 A. D., though not put in its final form 
till 547 A. D. (Eng. Trans. , by J. W. McCrindle, London 
1897, cf. pp. 366, 371-2) throws reconciliating light on this 
point. Thus he says : “ Higher up in India, that is farther 
to the north, are the White Huns. The one called GoJlas 
when going to war takes with him, it is said, no fewer than 
two thousand elephants and a great force of cavalry. He is 
ihc lord of India, and oppressing the people, forces them 
to pay tribute. The river Phison (identified by Cosmos 
himself with the Indus) separates all the countries of India 
from the country of the Huns ”. Thus the Huna kingdom 
proper lay to the west of the Indus (cf. Sung-Yun), but 
Gollas, identified with Mihirakula, had brought a great 
portion of North India under his suzerainty (cf. Yuan 
Chwang). Sung-Yun was perhaps moL interested in des¬ 
cribing the contemporary events viz. the campaign which 
Mihirakula and launched against Kashmir three years before 
the arrival of the former. It may explain why Sung-Yun 
failed to note the extension of the Huna power in I ndia proper. 
He was, how ever, aw arc of the fact that Mihirakula ‘ conti¬ 
nually abode with his troops on the frontier and never 
returned to his kingdom ’. These wars probably included 
his compaigns in India proper also. 

1 Watters, op. cit., p. 289. 

2 Set. Ins., p. 395, fn. 1. According to Bhandarkar the 
partially broken line 3 of the Gwalior inscription may be 
restored to mean “ who was unbroken in the matter of 
worshipping ” the god Pasupati (quoted in EHKI, p. 198). 
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explicitly states that before the defeat inflicted by Yasodharnun, 
Mihirakula had never been brought 4 into the humility of obeisance 
to any other save the god Sthlnu a form of Siva. On some of the 
silver coins of Mihirakula we find the bull or bull-standard, a Irihilu 
and the legend jayati Mihirakula or jayati Vrsbtibvaja Kalhanu 
also gives him the credit of founding the temple of Mihircsvar.t 
and compares him with the God of Destruction himself. 4 

Prom the above account it is clear that Mihirakula was a staunch 
Saiva and a persecutor of Buddhists. On the other hand, the 
contemporary Gupta emperor Narasimhagupta II was a devout 
Buddhist. 3 As we have seen, in the post-Kumaragupta 1 period, 
the influence of Buddhism on the Gupta royalty had become tjuit*, 
pronounced. 1 During the reign of Narasimhagupta Baladitya II, 
it reached at its greatest height and became the mest important 
of those factors which determined the shape of the policies persuccl 
by the emperor. For example, though the empire was passing 
through a period of great crisis and financial strain, Baladitya 11, 
cither due to his own devotion to the faith or under the pressure 
of the Buddhist Church, made “ the Fast upto the sea decorated 
with chaityas ” and built over “ the whole land with monasteries, 
orchards, reservoirs, gardens and pavalions ”. s In the Chinese 
sources he is remembered as a ‘ zealous ’ Buddhist* and the patron 
of the Nalanda convent. 7 Thus, the political vision of both Nara- 

1 JMC, I, p. 336. 

2 Raja/araiiiiii'\ I, p. 306. K. B. I’athak has identified Mihira¬ 
kula with Kalkiraia of the Jain tradition (IA, 1917, p. 
287, ibli, 1918, pp. 16 ft'.). 

3 Note that in this period, the title Parawabbagarata was no 
more than a formal epithet of the Gupta emperors. In the 
Gunaighar inscription (I HQ, VI, pp. 45 IT.) Vainyagupt i is 
descriltcd as a devotee of Siva, but in his Nalanda seal 
(•M.-IJ7, No. 66, p. 67) he is called a Parawabbtr’ara.'.i. 

4 Supra, p. 

5 Illl, p. 33. 

6 Watters, Trarr/t, p. 288. 

7 Beal, Ujr, p. 109. The Nalanda inscription of Yasovarm.t- 
deva ( 1:1 . XX, pp. 43 ft.) also refers to a ' temple ’ built 
by the king Baladitya at Nalanda. 
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siriihagupta Baladitya II and Mihirakula, was coloured by I heir 
religious outlook. But while the Saivite affiliation and the 
anti-Buddhist bias of Mihirakula made him aggressive, the 
influence of Buddhist ideology on the Gupta emperor further 
diminished his martial fervour and love of military adventures. It 
is true that on hearing the cruel persecution of the Buddhists by 
Mihirakula, the emperor ‘ refused to pay tribute ’. But the defiant 
posture he adopted was neither ihe result of sober considerations 
of political ar.d military situation and nor its consequences were 
met with courage and determination. Yuan Chwang, though he 
obviously had a soft corner for the Gupta emperor, explicitly states 
that when Mihirakula raised an army to punish this rebellion, 
*' Baladityaraia, knowing bis renown, said to his ministers : l 
hear that those thieves are coming, and I cannot light with them ; 
by the permission of my ministers I will conceal my poor person 
among the bushes of the morass. Having said this he departed from 
his palace and wandered through th-mountains and deserts. Being 
very much beloved in Ids kingdom his followers, who amounted 
to many myriads, also fled with him and hid themselves in the 
islands of the sea , ’. 1 2 It was indeed a far cry from the days when 
Samudragupta boasted that his ‘ only ally was the prowess of the 
strength of his own arm’ 5 , Chandragupta 11 led the campaign against 
the Sakas personally 3 4 and Skandagupta, while fighting against 
the enemies of the dynasty, spent a whole night on the bare earth. 1 
It proves how baleful, from the political point of view, the 
influence of Buddhism oil the Gupta royalty proved to be. 


1 Beal, Retards, I, p. 168. Cosmos relates a story current 
among his people according to v hich the I lima king, when 
licsieging a city in Central India (Madbyadesa), made his 
elephants, horses, and myriads of soldiers drink the water 
of the protecting moats in order to march dry-foot in the 
town (7.-1, XXXIV, pp. 73 if.). The Jain author Somadc'a 
refers to a tradition that a HGna king conquered Chitrakuta 
(Mandariur Com. Vo/., p. 216). 

2 Idcet. Corpus, III, p. 12. 

3 Cf. ibid., p. 36. 

4 lbi<l., p. 55, 
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Dlil EAT OF MIHIRAKULA 

However, the struggle against the Hunas ended in the dis¬ 
comfiture of Mihirakula. But the credit cf this victor)- goes not to 
Narasirnhagupta, but to the powerful feudatories of the empire. One 
of them was a Maukhari chief, probably Tivaravarman ; for, in the 
Jaunpur stone inscription it is claimed that probably he 'allayed the 
troubles (caused) by the approach of cruel people In view of the 
fact that Isvaravarman was the predecessor of Isanavarman (known 
date 554 A. D.), it may be easily assumed that these * cruel people ’ 
were no other than the Hunas. Actually the Aphsad record of the 
l.atcr Gupta king Adityascna explicitly refers to the mighty 
elephant corps of the Maukharis “ which had thrown aloft in the 
battle the troops of the Hunas." 1 2 3 4 Another chief who came to the 
rescue of Baladitya II was probably Yasodharman of Malwa. 
According to Yuan Chwang when Mihirakula approachctl, 
Baladitya stationed himself at the narrow passes, whilst his 

‘light cavalry were out to provoke the enemy to fight.and took 

Mihirakula alive as captive \* We suggest t^at the troops who 
captured the Huna king were probably led by Yasodharman. 
To us it appears to be the only possible way to reconcile the con¬ 
flicting testimonies of Yuan Chw ang and the Mandasor inscription 
of Yasodharman'. From the account of the Chinese traveller 


1 Ibid., p. 230. 

2 Fleet, Corfu/r, III, p. 206. Note that the Maukharis issued 
coins in imitation of the Huna kings and ruled over terri¬ 
tories formalv in possession of the Hunas (CA, p. 391. 

3 Beal, Records, I, p. 168. 

4 Smith (ElII, 3rd ed., p. 300) believed that Yasodharman anil 
Narasirnhagupta formed an alliance against Mihirakula. 
Ijter on, he (El II, 4ih cd.,p. 337) came to the conclusion that 
the native princes formed a confederacy against the Hunas 
under the leadership of Yasodharman. Allan (BMC, CD, 
p. lix) rightly pointed out that the suggestion of Smith is 
against both of our authorities, Yuan Chwang and the ins¬ 
criptions. Fleet (IA, 1889. p. 228) opined that Mihirakula 
w as defeated by Baladitya in the east and Yasodharman in 
the west. According to Hcras (IIIO, III, pp. 1 ff.) anil 
Ma'iumdar (j\7//P, pp. 199 ff.) Mihirakula was defeated 
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\vc learn that Baladitya wanted to kill Mihirakula, but released him 
on the intercession of the queen-mother. In the meantime, the 
brother of Mihirakula had usurped his throne. Mihirakula, 
therefore, sought and obtained an asylum in Kashmir. Later on, 
he treacherously killed the king of that region and ' placed himself 
on the throne ’. He next killed the king of Gandhara and renewed 
his project of exterminating Buddhism From this account it is 
clear that the Huna empire in India proper collapsed with the defeat 
of Mihirakula described by Yuan Chwang. On the other hand, in 
the Mandasor inscription of Yasodharman it is claimed that respect 
to his feet was paid even by ‘ that famous king Mihirakula, whose 
head had never previously been brought into the humility of 
obeisance to any other save the god Sthartu \ 2 It means that 
Yasodharman, and not Baladitya II, was the first person to defeat 
the Huna monarch. But the assumption that Mihirakula was 
defeated first by Yasodharman and later by Baladitya would imply 
that Mihirakula rcimposed his authority in the interior of India 
up to Magadha sometime after the collapse of Yasodharman’s 
power, for, from the Chinese sources we gather that the Gupta- 
Huna conflict was precipitated by the refusal of the Gupta king 
to pay tribute to the Hunas. But the available evidence does not 
w arrant such a conclusion. We are, therefore, of the opinion that 
Yasodharman, as a feudatory chief, helped Narasiriihagupta II 
in latter’s w ar against Mihirakula and w as, perhaps, responsible for 
the capture of the Huna king ; later on, w hen he became an inde¬ 
pendent sovereign and carried his victorious arms even against 
the Guptas, lie construed his victory over Mihirakula as an 
independent conquest, 3 

first by Yasodharman earlier than his final defeat by Bfila- 
ditya. Raychaudhuri (Pll. I/, p. 596, fn. 3) and Sinha 
(OKM , pp. 107 (T.) on the other hand, (relieve that Baladitya 
vanquished Mihirakula earlier in 520 A. D., while YaSo- 
dharman defeated him later in the North. 

1 Beal, RsrorJf, I, pp. 16b tV. 

2 .V,/. Ins., p. 395, fn. 1. 

3 This suggestion w as first adumbrated by Ilocrnlc (/. I.Vtf, 
I.YIII, 1't. F, p. 96). 
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The chronology of the Gupta-Huna sturuggle may be recons¬ 
tructed only broadly. As we have noted, Mihirakula succeeded 
Toramana in c. 511-12 A. D. From his Gwalior inscription 2 3 
we learn that his authority was acknowledged in that region in 
his fifteenth regnal year i. e. in c. 526-27 A. D. If the suggestion 
that Yasodharman participated in the Huna war as a feudatory of 
Narasimhagupta Baladitya 11 is correct, it may be assumed that 
Mihirakula was defeated sometime after 527 A. D. but before 532 
A. D. But it is not necessary to hold that Narasimhagupta rebelled 
against the Huna overlordship after 527 A. D. The revolt might 
have taken place earlier. From the Betul plates of the year 518 
A. D^. we learn that the Gupta overlordship was accepted in the 
central India in that year. Significantly enough/, from the 
account of Sung-Yun also we gather that in 520 A. D. Mihirakula 
was engaged in a war against Kashmir which had already lasted 
for three years. It is quite possible, therefore, that Narasimhagupta 
II exploited this opportunity and revolted against the Huna over- 
lordship in c. 517 A. D. and re-established his authority as far as 
Central India, though the western G. I*, and adjoining areas con¬ 
tinued to remain under the suzerainty of the Hunas. Mihirakula, 
evidently because of his engagements in the North, could not lake 
any immediate steps against the rebellious Gupta monarch. J le 
launched the punitive expedition in or shortly after 527 A. D. 
but was singularly defeated. Here it may be noted that the 
activities of Mihirakula in Kashmir as narrated by Yuan Chwang 
belong to the period subsequent to his defeat in India, anil 
were different from those dcscrilied by Sung-Yun which belong 
to the period of 517-29 A. D. During the visit of Sung- 
Yun Mihirakula had launched an offensive against Kashmir 
' disputing the boundaries of their kingdoms’; in the later period, 
lie sought and obtained asylum in Kashmir and killed its king 
treacherously. The king of Gandhara, whom he murdered later 
on, might have been his own brother who had occupied the 


2 Sri. Ins., p. 401. 

3 hi, MU, p. 284. 
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paternal throne when Mihirakula was serving time in the prison 
of Baladitya. 1 2 

COLLAPSE OF THE EMPIRE AND THE RISE OF NEW 
CENTRES OF POLITICAL POWER 

The treatment which Narasimhagupta meted out to Mihirakula 
proved his inability to take any effective political initiative, and 
rendered it quite apparent that the imperial family had no heart 
to revive its past glory. A more vigorous and militant emperor 
would had tried to convert his victory over his rival into a war 
of conquest. Balidilya II, on the other hand, calmly let this oppor¬ 
tunity slip from his hands and renouncing the paternal throne, 
became a monk. 8 Of course, the reinstatement of the vanquished 
king w as a policy generally follow ed by the Indian kings, including 
the great predecessors of Baladitya II himself. But what he did was 
not ihc reinstatement of a feudatory chief ; it was letting a blood¬ 
thirsty tyrant roam at large. The popular reaction to the policy 
followed by Narasimhagupta II may be gauged by the story 
which Yuan Chwang heard about the circumstances leading to the 
release of Mihirakula by the emperor. According to the Chinese 
pilgrim the mother of Baladityarija bade her son to bring Mihira¬ 
kula to her presence in her palace, gave a sermon to Mihirakula on 
the impermanence of worldly things and to her son on the merits 
of forgivefolness and then, skilful as she was in casting horoscopes, 
foretold that Mihirakula would be a king of a small country. 
Thereupon, in order to obey his dear mother’s command, Baladitya 
not only set Mihirakula free but also gave him a young maiden in 
marriage and sent a guard to escort him from the island. 3 This 

1 Kalhana refers to Mihirakula as a powerful king of Gan- 
dhSra and Kashmir and narrates the stories of his violent 
disposition and cruelty. But ihc facts mentioned by him 
can hardly be reconciled with what we know about the 
Huna king Mihirakula who was the adversary of Baladitya 
II and Yasodharman (NIIIP, p. 19 7 ). 

2 Beal, Lift, p. 111. 

3 Records, I, pp. 169 ff. 
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story may not be correct in entirety, but it docs show that in the 
eyes of the contemporary people, the interests of the empire bad 
no place in the scheme of Narasiriihagupta II; they felt that be 
regarded the empire as merely a means to inculcate religious virtues 
and could easily subject it to the whims of his aged mother. 

SUCCESSORS OF NARASIMHACUPTA BALADITYA 

Yajra, the successor of Baliditva 11, proved no better than the 
latter. He is known to have built one more monastery at Nalanda 
and is described by the Chinese as a staunch Buddhist, ‘ possessed 
of a heart firm in the faith ’. 1 2 He was obviously not the hero who 
could resist the mighty arm of YaSodharman of Mahva. 1 How ¬ 
ever, very soon the expansion of the Malava power was contained, 
probably by the newly emerging feudatory royal houses, and not 
by the Guptas. For, from the Jaunpur stone inscription we learn 
that either Isvaravarman or his successor, probably Isanavarman, 
extinguished a ‘ spark of fire that had come by the road (from the 
city of) Dhara In view of the fact that this conflict between 
the Maukhari king and the ‘ spark from Dhara ’ took place some¬ 
time in the second quarter of the sixth century, it may be assumed 
that by the ‘ spark from Dhara ’ the author of the this record pointed 
to the invasion of Yaiodharman, and that the Maukharis played 
a prominent role in the war fought against the Malava adventurer. 
It was with the help of such feudatories that Kumaraguptn 111, 
the son of Narasiiiihagupta II, and Yishnugupta Chandradityn, 
the son and successor of the former and the last know n Gupta 
emperor, maintained themselves on the imperial throne till the 
middle of the sixth century A. D. I.ikc the most of the later 
Gupta emperors they were also interested in Buddhism. In 53') 
A. D., Wu-ti or Hsiao Yen, the first l.'ang emperor of China and 
an ardent Buddhist, sent a mission to Magadha for the purpose 
of collecting original Mahayana texts and obtaining the services 
of a competent scholar to translate them. The king of Magadlvi, 


1 Records, II, p. 170. 

2 Infra, pp. 360 ff. 
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probably Kumaragupta III, gladly complied w ith the wishes of the 
Chinese emperor and placed the learned Paramartha at the disposal 
of the mission. 1 

No event of importance of the reigns of Kumaragupta III and 
Yishnugupta is definitely known. Their coins are available but 
they merely indicate the dwindling resources of the empire. 2 3 
It is, however, quite certain that the empire continued to exist, 
in name at least, till the middle of the sixth century A. D. The 
fifth Damodarpur copper plate inscription of the year 224 (=543 
A. D.) resembles in content and phraseology the other four plates 
of the earlier periods found from that place and reft rs to the Gupta 
emperor in the usual style.* But the Amauna (Gaya District) 
copper plate of the Kumaramatya-MahSraja Nandana dated in 
the (Gupta) year 232 (=551 A. D. 4 5 ), instead of referring the 
emperor with the usual titles, mentions Nandana's gtirn. It is 
quite likely therefore, that by that time the empire had ceased to 
exist. It, however, appears that some scions of the imperial family 
succeeded in continuing their sway in Orissa, even after the empire 
had collapsed in Magadha and Bengal; for, a chief of the name of 
l’rithvivigraha of that province refers to the Gupta rule as late as 
569 A. D.* 

EASTWARD SHIFT IN THE CENTRE OF THE GUPTA POWER 

The extent of the Gupta empire after the onslaught of Yaso- 
dharman is very difficult to determine. For, it is not always cleat 
as to w hen the feudatory rulers and governors of the various pro¬ 
vinces declared their independence. It may, however, be noted 
that gradually the centre of power of the imperial dynasty was 

1 Kill, p. 331. 

2 Infra, App. of this Ch. 

3 For a discussion on the date and the name of the emperor 
mentioned in this record; infra, App. of this Ch. p. 383. 

4 HI, X, pp. 49 ff. If the phrase * meditating on Devaguru ’ 
means meditating on king and £urn , then it may be argued 
that Deva may as well be the name of the king, is it 
possible that this Deva was identical with Rajaputra Deva 
Bhattaraka of the fifth Damodarpur copper plate ? 

5 Infra, p. 367; pp. 382 ff. 
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shifting towards the east—probably because of the pressure of the 
enemies on the north-western and western frontiers. Till the age 
of Skandagupta, the Guptas are found mentioned in the literature 
mainly in connection of the cities like Saketa, Prayaga, Ayodhvti, 
Sravasti, Kausambi and Ujjayini. In the sixth century, however. 
Yuan Chwang refers to Baladitya as the king of Magadha, 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 and the 
ruler who was requested by the Chinese emperor to send a learned 
scholar to China in 539 A. D. is mentioned as the king of the same 
province.* Further, the AMMK describes Baladitya II as an 
' Easterner ’ and his successor Kumiragupta III as * the great lord 
of the Gaudas An eastward shift in the centre of the Gupta 
power is also indicated by the fart that most of the coins of the last 
two emperors were yielded by the Kalighat hoard (Bengal). 1 In 
this connection the fifth Damodarpur copper plate of the year 224 
(=543 A. D.) s throws very interesting fight. It shows that at the 
time when the various provinces of the empire were assuming 
increasingly greater autonomy, in the Pundravardhana bbukii the 
administrative machinery of the days of Budhagupta was still at 
work. This inscription mentions only one significant change 
viz. the designation of the Uparika Maharaja as ‘ Rajaputra Dev a 
Bhattataka According to Ma ; umdar, it shows that at that time 
the son of the emperor was the governor of Pundravardhana. 0 
It also indicates the strong hold of the Gupta emperor over this 
province in 543 A. D. and gives support to the suggestion that the 
centre of the Gupta power was gradually shifting eastw ards. The 
same indication is provided by the fact that Samatata or S. Ji. 
Bengal, which was a piatyanla state in the days of Samudragupta, 
became an integral part of the empire in the reign of Vainyagupm 
(know n date 507 A. D.) or even earlier, J thought the rise of power- 


1 Watters, Travels, I, p. 288. 

2 EH1, p. 331. 

3 Illl, p. 33. 

4 C’iuate, p. 271. 

5 Sel. ins., p. 331. 

6 A HIP, p. 216. 

7 Ibid, p. 210. 
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ful locnl dynasties put an end to the Gupta authority in these 
regions very soon after the year 507 A. D. 

RISE OF NEW POWERS 

From the above account, it is clear that the direct authority of 
the last Gupta emperors was confined mainly to Magadha and parts 
of Bengal, though even in these regions local feudatory kings, such as 
the I,atcr Guptas of Magadha, were becoming increasingly power¬ 
ful. In some of the outlying provinces of the empire however, 
their suzerainty was still formally recognised. A study of the rise 
of the new powers in the various provinces against the background 
of the decline and final collapse of the Gupta empire may, therefore, 
give an insight into the process of the disintegration of the empire 
and may also reveal the general pattern according to which the 
forces of disintegration always overpowered the forces of 
integration whenever the central authority happened to be weak. 

JIAITRAKAS OF VALADHI 

Of all the states that arose out of the ruins of the Gupta empire 
the Maitraka kingdom of Valabhi proved to be the most durable. 
Its extent in the sixth century A. D. is not definitely known, but it 
may be assumed that as Bhatarka, its founder, was the governor of 
.Surash{ra, it roughly corresponded to that province. As we have 
seen,' Bhatarka and his son Dharaseoa were content with the title 
of Srnapati only ; but Dronasimha, the younger brother and successor 
of Dharasena was invested with the rank and title of Maharaja 
by his (Gupta) overlord. 4 Dronasiriiha was succeeded by the 
Maharaja Dhruvascna I s who was on the throne from at least 
525 to 545 A. D. The latter continued to pay at least nominal 
allegiance to a suzerain, presumbly the Gupta emperor. About the 
Maharaja Dharapatta, the younger brother and successor of 
Dhruvasena I, we do not know anything, as no record of his reign 
is available. But it is definite that the Maharaja Guhastnu (known 

1 Supra, Ch. Y. 

2 . 

3 \Yc have got 16 grants of Dhruvasena 1.^ They give him 
various titles such as A lahasamanta. Maharaja, A lahapraIihara, 
A 1(7 hailanilanayaka, Mahiikarlakri.'ika. 
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dates 556 or 559 A. D. to 567 A. D.) the son of Dharapatta did not 
use the epithet paramabbattarakapadanndbyala which was used by 
Dhruvasena I. “ This shows that the Maitraka kings no longer 
paid even nominal allegiance to any overlord, and indirectly con¬ 
firms the supposition that this overlord was the Gupta emperor, 
for it is difficult to think of any other who held this position from 
about A. D. 475 to 550 and then ceased to do so 1 2 

ALT-IKA RAS OF MALTA 

The history of western MaJwa after 491 A. D., the date of the 
Maharaja Gauri, the feudatory of Adityavardhana, becomes once 
again obscure. From the Vakataka records it appears that Ilari- 
shena, the ruler of the Vatsagulma branch of the Vakataka dynasty 
extended his authority over Gujarat, Malwa, and other countries. 
As he appears to have flourished towards the close of the fifth 
and in the beginning of the sixth century, it may be assumed that 
he invaded these provinces when the Gupta were engaged in the 
stru ggl c against the Hunas. The success of Harishena however, 
proved to be shortlived, and very soon local powers filled 
the power-vacuum in these regions. According to Mirashi, the 
MaharijSdhirija Dravyavardhana mentioned in the BtihaHa'mbit.i 
of Varahamihira was the successor of Adityavardhana and the 
predecessor, possibly father, of Yasodharman-Vish nu vardhan.i 
of the Mandasor inscription of 532 A. D. 3 Mirashi points out 
that as Varahamihira claims to have studied the work of the Malia- 
rajadhiraja Dravyavardhana, the ruler of Ujjayini, 3 the latter must 
have flourished earlier than the former. Now, we know that 
Varahamihira has taken 427 S. E. (=505 A. D.) as the initial year 


1 £7.-1, p. 62. 'Such nominal allegiance, without any reality 
behind it, is offered usually to an old established dynasty. 
A new authority like Yasodharman could only exact real 
submission or nothing ’ (Ibid., p. 42). 

2 Mirashi, Studies in Indo/oey, I, pp. 211 fT. ; Yol. II, pp. 180 if. 

3 D. C.\ Sircar agrees with him on the chronological order 
of these rulers, but suggests that their capital w as Dasapur • 
and not Ujjavini ( IIIO , XXXV, pp. 73 fT.; XXXYF, pp. 
192 fT.). 
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of his calculation in his work Paii(ljasiddban/iJrd. It was probably 
the date of the composition of this work. Therefore, Dravya* 
vardhana, who cannot be placed earlier than the last quarter of 
the fifth century A. D., may be regarded as the successor of Aditya- 
vardhana and may be assigned the period from 495 to 515 A. D. 
But, it is not at all necessary to place the date of Varahamihira in 
so early a period, for Amaraja, the commentator of Brahmagupta's 
Kbandakhadraka states that Varahamihira died in &aka 509 (.= 587 
A. D.). 1 Further, scholars hold that Varahamihira quotes 
Aryabhata, 2 who was born in 476 A. D. In view of both these 
facts it is not reasonable to suppose that Varahamihira composed 
his work in 505 A. D. It is quite likely that £. E. 427 (= 505 A. D.) 
used for calculations in the Pafiehasiddhan/ikJ, was the date of birth 
of Varahamihira. Thus, he might have composed his Bribatsai/r 
bi/a in the middle of the fifth century. And it if was so, Maharajii- 
dhiraja Dravyavardhana of Avanti could very well have been a 
successor, and not a predecessor of Yasodharman. 3 

As a matter of fact, it seems more reasonable to assume that 
Dravyavardhana was a successor of Yasodharman. As we have 
just seen, the Maitrakas of Valabhl continued to owe allegiance 
to a suzerain power right up to the middle of the sixth century. 
Now, the assumption that the Aulikaras of Malwa became an 
independent power in the beginning of the sixth century A. D. 
would render it impossible to believe that the suzerain power 
of whom the Maitrakas owed their allegiance were the Guptas, 
for the existence of an independent state in l>etween the Gupta 


1 Sengupta, I’. C., And tut Indian C.broaalof.w p. 276. Xaradbi- 

kapa iicbaia /asmikbyasdk, VarUhaiuibirfchiryo dira'rn ip!ah 

(quoted in <7/1, p. 323, fn. 1.). Majumdar regards this 
passage as of dubious authenticity and suggests that Varaha¬ 
mihira nourished * towards the close of the fifth century 
A. D.’ (ibid,, p. 323). But, strangely enough, lie also main¬ 
tains that Varahamihira quotes Aryabhata who was born 
in 46 A. D. (ibid., p. 322). We do not know how he pro¬ 
poses to reconcile these two positions. 

2 Majumdar, C. I, p. 322. 

3 Cf. 1’rakash, Ik, . \spects, pp. 89 if. 
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empire and the kingdom of Valabhl would had soon evaporated 
the sense of loyalty in the Maitrakas towards a power whose 
authority was more nominal than real. The alternative that 
the Maitrakas were subject to the authority of the Aulikaras of 
Malwa, is hardly tenable ; for, as pointed out by Majumdar, a 
new authority like Yasodharman could ‘ exact only real submission 
or nothing 

All that we know of the achievements of Yasodharmau-Yishnu- 
vardhana by way of military conquests is disclosed by two ins¬ 
criptions from Mandasor. One of them which mentions him 
by the names of Yasodharman and Vishnuvardhana both, is dated 
in the Malava year 589 (=532 A. D.) 1 2 w hile the other one, found 
in duplicate, mentions him by the name of Yasodharman only and 
does not give any date 3 4 In neither of these records his genealogy 
is described though it is said that he spurned the boundaries of his 
house 1 and conquered the earth with his own arm. 5 6 This clearly 
suggests that the power and imperial status earned by him was 
far beyond the ken of his ancestors, who at best might have been the 
local kings of Malwa. In the inscription of 532 A. D., it is also stated 
that he belonged to the lineage that had the famous aulikara crest. 8 


1 CA, p. 42. 

2 Fleet, Corpus, III, pp. 150 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 142 ff. The Mandasor inscription of the year 
532 A. D. describes Yasodharman as Janendra and Yishnu- 
vardhana as Rajadhiraja and Poramts' ara and mentions lioth 
of them as great conquerors. In the undated record, 
Yasodharman is given the title of Samrot. Allan (HMC, 
CP, pp. Ivii-viii) and Fleet (op. (it., p. 151) differentiated 
between the two and regarded Yasodharman as the suze¬ 
rain of Vishnuvardhana. But as pointed out by Jayaswal 
(IA, lxvi, pp. 145 ff; 1IIJ. p. 41) " how could two persons 
within very few years acquire sovereignty over the same 
area and both be emperors” 5 He, therefore, regarded 
them as identical. Sircar (.IV/. his., p. 386, fn. 2) liocrnle 
(JRAS, 1909, I. pp. 89 ff.) and Sinha (OKM. p. 118 f.) 
hold the same view. 

4 Fleet, op. ri/., p. 147. 

5 Ibid., p. 156. 

6 Ibid., p. 155. 
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It may suggest that he was a descendant of the Varnnn 
kings of Mandasor who also belonged to the aulikara lineage. 1 
The king Aditvavardhana, mentioned in an inscription of the 
MaharSja Gauri, 1 3 may have been his immediate predecessor. But 
in the present state of our know ledge all this is no more than pure 
conjecture. 5 6 

The undated Mandasor inscription is a pure pralasli of the type 
of the Allahabad record of Samudragupta. But unlike the latter, 
it does not specify the countries conquered by Yasodharman. 
Instead, we find only a somewhat vague assertion that he conquered 
“those countries...which were not enjoyed (ereu) by the Gupta 
I,ords, J and which the command of the chiefs of the Hunas... 
failed to penetrate and further, that the chiefs “ from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the (river) Lauhitya up to (the mountain ) Mahendra,... 
(and ) from (Himalaya)...up to the Western Ocean 5 ”, paid respect 
to his feet. The only specific reference to any conquest is that over 
Mihirakula discussed above. 

As D. C. Sircar* has shown, the account of Yasodharman** 
conquests is more or less a conventional one, but at the same 
time it cannot be denied that ‘ such a claim, publicly made, must 
have some basis in fact ’. 7 We need, therefore, hardly doubt that 
Yasodharman did achieve some significant success as a conqueror, 
l’robably taking advantage of the weakness of the Guptas and the 


1 Vide Bihar k'otra Ins. of Naravarman’s time, Til, XXVI, 
P . 130; cf. SHIP, p. 202. 

2 Supra, Ch. v. 

3 layaswal (////, p. 41), follow ing the suggestion of Fleet 
that the line 6 of the undated record refers to Yasodharman, 
opined that YaSodharman-Yishnuvardhann belonged to 
Thancsar and w as an ancestor of Marsha. But as Kcilhorn 
(IA, XVII, pp. 219 IT.) has shown, this passage refers to 
Mihirakula and not to Yasodharman. 

4 Fleet (op. fit., p. 148) translated ‘ C.uptanStban' as 4 Lords 
of the Guptas'. Jayaswal (HIT, pp. 40-41) corrected the 
translation as the ‘ Gupta-Lords ’. 

5 Fleet, op. (it., p. 147 f. 

6 Sircar, SIndies in the Geoo. of Amt. and Med. India., p. 10. 

7 NIIIP., p. 203. 
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increase in his own power and prestige following the defeat of 
Mihirakula in which he had played a big role, he made a Ixtld bill 
for the imperial status. Vajra, the son of Narasimhagupta II. 
could not resist his onslaught and Yasodharnian carried his vic¬ 
torious arm right up to the banks of the Lauhitya and, therefore, 
felt justified in assuming the grandiloquent titles of Sawrn/, Riijii- 
dbirdja and Varami-ara. 

Yasodharman’s success may not have been as ephemeral as is 
gent rally supposed. 1 2 He was probably succeeded by the Mahariija- 
dhirija Dravyavardhana who, in any case, cannot be placed later 
than the middle of the sixth century A. D. The fact that the Guptas 
were ruling over Pundravardhana bbnkti in 543 A. D. docs not at all 
prove that the empire of the house of Yasodharman had collapsed 
in Malwa itselfby that year. 1 
MAUKHARIS OF KAXAL'J 

In the Garga Valley, extending from the Divide region to 
Bengal, which once constituted the core of the Gupta empire, 
several important feudal principalities were established. Of 
these, the Vardhanas of Thanesar did not attain much power 
and importance till the last quarter of the sixth century, 
when Prabhakaravardhana claimed imperial status for his family. 
His three predecessors, who may be placed between c. 500 and 
c. 580 A. D., probably acknowledged the supremacy cither of the 
Guptas or of the Hunas or of both at different times. 3 Their neigh¬ 
bours, the Maukharis, however, became powerful comparatively 
earlier. They were an ancient clan, widespread over North India. 
Three kings of a Maukhari family, namely Yajnavarman, his son 
Sardulavarman and latter’s son Auantavarman, ruled in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Gaya probably in the first half of the sixth centun 
A. D. They arc known from the three inscriptions of Ananta- 

1 Ibid., pp. 203. 204. 

2 It is quite possible that the king jishnu known from coins 
(Ji\'M, XIII, pp. 150, 192) was a successor and descendant 
of Yasodharman-Yishnuvardhana (ibid., XV, pp. 89 HV). 

3 <7. I, p. 97. 
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varrnan 1 , who describes his grandfather as a feudatory chid, 
evidently of the imperial Guptas. 2 

Another branch of the Maukharis, which ultimately claimed 
imperial status, probably had the city of Kanauj as its capital.* 
“ As all the inscriptions of the family, other than the small seals, 
and their coins have l>een found within the limits of U. 1*., wc may 
regard it roughly as the scat of their power ’. 1 Therefore, there can 
hardly be any doubt that the first three rulers of this family, namely 
Harivarman, Adityavarman and Isvaravarman, who flourished 
towards the close of the fifth and the first half of the sixth century 
A. D., were the feudatories of the Guptas. They increased their 
power and prestige by the policy of matrimonial alliances. Aditya¬ 
varman married Harchagupta, almost certainly the sister of the 
Later Gupta prince Harshagupta while Isvaravarman married 
Upagupta, most likely the sister of the emperor Yishnugupta. 
Isvaravarman probably gave substantial help to the Gupta emperor 
in the Huna war and, 5 later, played a vital role in the struggle against 
the ‘ spark from DhSrfi ’ i. e. Yasodharman of Malw a.* According 
to the Haraha inscription, Isanavarman, the son and successor of 
Isvaravarman, increased the prestige of the family further by 
defeating the Andhras fprobably the Yishnukundins), 7 the Sulikas* 
and the Gaudas", assumed the title of Mabarajadhiraja and issued 
coins in his own name. Thus, once again, the upper Gaiiga 
Valley became the seat of an empire w hich, in the seventh century, 
was inherited and enlarged by Harshavardhana of Thanesar. 


1 Fleet, op. cit., pp. 221 rt'. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Tripathi, R. S., / lis/ory of Kauunj, p. 24; Sinha, DKM, pp. 
145 fl. 

4 CA, p. GH. 

5 Sufirti p. 350. 

6 Supra, p. 354. 

7 Pll. ll, p. 602. Note that the Jaunpur inscription also 
refers to the war fought against the Andhra king (Fleet, 
Corpus, III, p. 229.). 

8 For the various view s on the identification of the Sulikas, 

see Chattopadhyaya p. 222 f. 

9 Infra, pp. 365 r'f. 
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LATER GUPTAS OF MACADHA 

The early history of the loiter Guptas 1 of Magadha,* who came 
into prominence due to the same circumstances, is similar in many 
respects to that of the Maukharis. From the Aphsad inscription 1 3 
of Adityasena (7th century) we learn that Kumaragupta, the foutrh 
king of the dynasty, was the contemporary of the fourth Maukhari 
king Isanavarman ; therefore the first three Later Gupta rulers, 
via. Krishnagupta, Harshagupta and Jivitagupta 1 may be regarded 
as contemporaries of the first three Maukhari rulers. It is further 
confirmed by the fact that second Maukhari king Adityavarman 
married Harshagupta, probably the sister of the second Later Gupta 
ruler Harshagupta. However, not much is known about the 
political achievements of Krishnagupta and Harshagupta. But 
the third king Jivitagupta I is known to have defeated his enemies 
whether they stood on the Himalayas or on the seashore. 4 As 
Isanavarman, who might have been a younger contemporary 
of Jivitagupta I, also claims to have defeated the Gaudas who 
took shelter towards the seashore ’, it may be argued that both 


1 As the first king of this dynasty is simply said to have 
belonged to a good family (sadva'msah) and now here a connec¬ 
tion of his family with the imperial Gupta dynasty is claimed, 
it is better to regard the Later Gupta family as distinct from 
the imperial Gupta family (NHIP, p. 208 DKAf, p. 132.). 

2 The problem of the original home of the Later Gupta kings 
has been a matter of acute controversy. Fleet ( Corpus, 
III, p. 14), R. D. Banerji (/BOR.V, XIV, pp. 254 ff.), Majum- 
dar (NHIP, p. 208 f.), U. I*. Sinha (DKM, pp. 130 ff.), 
Tripathi (History of Kauauj, p. 46), B. C. Sen (SHAW, pp. 
263 ff.), Chattopadhyava (/:'/ INI, pp. 202 f.f) believe that the 
Later Gupta dynasty originated in Magadha. Coutra D. C. 
Ganguli (JDORS, XIX, p. 402), Mookerji (ibid., XV, p. 
251 f.; Hars/’o, pp. 60, 67), Raychaudhuri ( JBORS, XV, 
pp. 651 ff.) who believe that the Later Guptas originally 
belonged to Malwa. \\c arc inclined to agree with the 
theory of the Magadhan origin of this dynasty, for, otherwise 
a plausible explanation of Jivitagupta I’s exploits on the 
sea shore and the Himalayas and Mahascnagupta’s victory 
over the Kamarupa king can hardlv be suggested. 

3 Corpus , III, pp. 200 ff. 
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lianavarman and Jivitagupta I defeated the same enemy. In any 
case, it cannot be doubted that after the successes of Jivitagupta I, 
the Later Guptas became very powerful. Probably they came to 
regard themselves as the residuary legatee of the Gupta empire. 1 2 
Therefore, they could hardly tolerate the assumption of the imperial 
title by Isanavarman. Consequently, an appeal to arms became 
inevitable in which Kumaragupta, the successor of Jivitagupta I, 
defeated his rival Isanavarman probably sometime after 554 
A. D., and pushed the boundaries of his kingdom up to Prayaga.-' 
BENGAL AND KAMARL'PA 

As noted above, the imperial Guptas continued to maintain 
their hold over Northern Bengal, till at least 543 A. D. It came 
to an end probably under the pressure of the kings of Kamarupa. 
The Badganga rock inscription of the G. E. 234 3 or 244 4 5 ( = 553 
or 563 A. D.) refers to Sri Bhutivarman, an ancestor of Bhaskarn- 
varman, the contemporary of Harsha.as performing an Atvamedha 
sacrifice. Further, from the Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskaravarman^ 
we learn that the lands, mentioned in this record were originally 
granted by Bhutivarman, but as the charter was lost, Bhaskara 
regranted them. These lands are located by some in the North 
Bengal, though some others locate them in the Sylhet region.* 
At any rate, from this record it is definitely known that Bhuti¬ 
varman conquered the whole of Kamarupa and had a circle of 
feudatory rulers under him. It may be regarded, therefore, as 
quite likely that he exploited the opportunity offered by the decline 
in the power of the Guptas and conquered parts of North Bengal 
from them. 7 

As regards the lower Bengal, its eastern part, mentioned under 
the name of Samatata in the Allahabad praiasti of Samudrngupta 

1 NUIP, p. 209. 

2 NHIP, p. 207; DKM, p. 168. 

3 Bhattasali, JARS, VIII, pp. 138-39. 

4 Sircar, IblQ, XXII, pp. 143 ff. 

5 HI, XII, pp. 65 ff.; kl, XIX,pp. 115 ff. 
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had ]>ccoitic an integral part of the Gupta empire by 507 A. D., as 
the Gunaighar record of Yainyagupta proves. Bur soon after¬ 
wards, a powerful independent kingdom was founded in this 
region, the rulers' of which assumed the title of labirijaiibirtlja, 
issued grants dated in their own regnal years and, at least one of 
them, issued gold coins. The kingdom w as founded, most likely, 
by the Mabarajiiiiljirlja Gopachandra. The Gunaighar inscription 
of Vainyagupta (507 A. D.) refers to a vassal-chief Maharaja Vijaya- 
sena as the di'ilaku of the grant. Now. from the Mallasarul 
inscription of Gopachandra, dated in his 3rd regnal year, we learn 
that he also had a vassal-chief of the name of Maharaja Vijayascna 
ruling over Yardhamana bbnkti, i. c. Burdwan in \Y. Bengal. If 
this Yijayasena is identical with the Vijayascna of the Gunaighar 
grant it may be considered as highly probable that sometime 
after 507 A. D. Gopachandra founded an independent kingdom 
which included parts of western Bengal as well. He ruled for 
at least 18 years and w as succeeded probably by Dharmaditya, for, 
a certain jyisbtlutkayastha of the name of Nayasena figures in the 
grants of Gopachandra and Dharmaditya both. The next king, 
who may be regarded as the sucessor of Dharmaditya, was 
Saimchatadcva. He ruled at least for 14 years and issued gold 
coins one of which has the legend NartndrnAitya or Kartudravinitir 1 2 3 4 
on the reverse. 1 It is quite likely that the war of Isanavarnian 


1 The existence of these kings viz. Gopachandra, Dharma¬ 
ditya and Samacharadeva, is disclosed by four copper 
plate inscriptions found in the District of Faridnur and 
another from the village of Mallasarul (Burdwan District). 
For these records see Fargitcr, I A, XXXIX, pp. 193 If.; 
Bhattasali, El, XV1U, pp. 74 ff. Banerji (ASI, AR, 1907-8 
p. 256) thinks that the records are spurious. But their 
genuineness is no longer doubted (JRAS, 1912, pp. 710 
fl.; SHAIh, pp. 254 If.). 

2 Contra, 1C, VI. pp. 106-7. 

3 Only two coins, of the Archer and the Rajalila types, of 
this king are known. Smith (IA1C, 1, p. 120), Altckar 
( Coinov , p. 327), and R. D. Banerji (AVI, AR, 1913-14, 
pp. 259-60) read the reverse legend as Narendrariirtu, 
while Allan reads it as Narendradi/ya (BMC,GD, p. 149). 

4 For a different ordci of these kings, see EHNI, p. 20S. 
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against the Gaudas whom he had forced to take shelter on the sea 
shore and the victory of Jivitagupta I over the enemies who stood on 
the sea-shore, refer to the expeditions launched by the Maukharis 
and the Later Guptas, separately or jointly, against the kings of 
Jlcngal discussed above who had declared their independence of the 
empire and had assumed the imperial title. Probably, the Maukhari 
and the Later Gupta rulers undertook these campaigns in the name 
of the Gupta emperor who was their nominal overlord, though their 
success increased their own power, and not of the emperor. 
ORISSA 

The history of Orissa after the campaigns of Samudragupta 
is not definitely known and the question whether or not this region 
formed an integral part of the Gupta empire in the fourth and the 
fifth centuries, cannot be answered in the present state of our 
knowledge. 1 2 In the sixth century A. D., however, the Gupta 
influence was definitely felt in this province, for, from the Sumandala 
inscription- we learn that the king Prithvivigraha was ruling 
over Kalinga, in the dominion of the Guptas, in the year 250 (:-569 
A. D.). It proves that at that time, some unknown scion of the 
imperial family was recognised as overlord by the Orissan chief, 
despite the collapse of the empire in the Gangs Valley itself. How'- 
ever, this last remnant of the Gupta power came to an end sometime 
before the Gupta year 260 ( = 579 A. D.), for, the Soro plate of 
Sambhuyasas, 3 dated in that year, pointed to the complete inde¬ 
pendence of Orissa from the suzerainty of the Guptas. 4 
COLLAPSE OF THE EMPIRE 

From the above account of the history of the last Gupta emperors 
and of the various powers that arose out of the ashes of their empire, 
it is clear that its disintegration followed a definite pattern, not 
completely unknown to other periods of Indian history. When the 
Magadhan empire, the foundations of which were laid in rhe sixth 

1 C/1, p. 92. 

2 El, XXVIII, pp. 79 ff. 

3 HI, XX11I, pp. 201 ff.; XXVIII, p. 83f. 

4 Cf. Sircar, Essays Prtstnted to Sir Jadnnatb Sarhir., pp. 342ff., 
infra, pp. 3B4ff. contra Rath, A. K., IHQ, XXXVIII, pp.212ff. 
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century B. C, disintegrated after the demise of Asoka, the southern, 
western and the north-western provinces were first to declare their 
independence ; so that, towards the close of its history the authority 
of the emperors became confined to Magadha and the adjoining 
areas. Similarly, the hold of the last Pala emperors, whose pre¬ 
decessors had ruled over a far-flung empire, was confined to parts 
of Magadha and Bengal. The same pattern is unfolded in the dis¬ 
integration of the Gupta empire. The main, though by no means 
exclusive factor influencing this peculiar course of events during the 
disintegration of empires in rhe Gaiiga basin emerges primarily 
from the nature of its geographical positioju The great racial 
movements—in the case of the Gupta empire tne dispersal of rhe 
Hunas—after spending much of their momentum in Iran trickled 
down to India through the North-West and pressurized the empires 
of the Gaiiga Valley. It always tended to push the centre of the 
imperial power from the west to the cast. The history of the 
Mughal empire, which in its latest phase was confined to Delhi 
and the adjoining areas, reveals a different pattern because it was 
subjected to severe pressure not only by Ahmad Shah Abdali 
and Nadir ShSh, but also by the English from the east and the 
Mararhas from the south. 

The unity of the Gupta empire, which was feudc-federal in nature, 
was bound to depend heavily upon the personality of the emperor. 
The early Gupta emperors, up to Skandagupta at least, were suffi¬ 
ciently assertive in ihcir dealings with the provincial governors anti 
viceroys. When the governors of some of the provinces did not 
sec eye to eye with him, Skandagupta replaced them by others, 
of w hose loyalty he was more assured. But since the closing period of 
the reign of Kumaragupta I, the energy enthused by the Vaishnava 
ideology of * chakra'-vartitva gradually ebbed down due to the 
influence of life-negating and w orld renouncing esoteric doctrines 
of the later Buddhism. It eventually, sucked the Gupta emperors 
dry of their martial fervour and capacity for administering their 
subordinates with strength and determination. 

Thus, we observe that the influence of Buddhism on the Gupta 
royal family and the external pressure were the main factors which 
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weakened the hold of ihc emperors on the imperial provinces. 
Significantly enough, it was in Malwa, the eternal trouble-spot of 
the empire, that the first open defiance against the imperial authority 
was hurled, while it was in the far western province of Sutashtra 
that the Maitrakas provided an example of the rise of the descendants 
of an imperial commander to the status of independent kings. In 
the Gahga Valley, the heartland of the empire, however, the 
struggle for power was more acute and took a different shape. Here, 
the Maukharis of Kanauj and the Later Guptas of Magadha 
enhanced their prestige by becoming the champions of the imperial 
cause—very much like the influential feudatories of the later 
Mughal period who tried to make themselves powerful by keeping 
the emperors under their thumb. The Maukharis and the I.atcr 
Guptas both vied with each other in giving help to their nominal 
overlord against Yasodharman of Malwa, the Hunas, the Gaudas 
and the rebellious Himalayan tribes. But their aim was not to 
revitalize the empire ; they wanted to step into the shoes of the 
Gupta emperor. Consequently, as soon as they felt themselves 
powerful enough, they refused to accept even the nominal suzerainty 
of the emperor. This scramble for pow er in the heartland of the 
empire provided splendid opportunity to the rulers of other regions 
also and encouraged them to claim imperial status for themselves. 
Actually, in ihis period, the title of MabdrdjdtibirSja or Kdjd^hirdja 
became almost as common as the title of Maharaja was in the third 
century A. D. In the sixth century the former title was adopted 
not only by ihc Hunas, but also by ihc kings of the lower Bengal, 
Yasodharman of Mandasor, the Vnrmans of Kamarfipa, the 
Maukharis of Kanauj and also by the Vardhanas of Thanesar. The 
Later Guptas of Magadha and the Maitrakas of Yalabhl did not 
assume it in ihc sixth ccntuiy, but they did not kg behind in the 
struggle for power and fulfilled their imperialistic ambitions a 
century later. It is against ibis background iliat the history of 
the post-Gupta period in terms of the rise of the various regions of 
North India and the ultimate victory of Kanauj as the new centre 
of political power may become intelligible and explicable. 
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ORDER OF SUCCESSION AFTER BUDHAGUPTA 

IMMEDIATE SUCCESSORS OF BUDHAGl'PTA 

The epigraphic evidence reveals the dates of only two Gupta 
rulers who flourished after the demise of Budhagupta. They 
are Vainyagupta and Bhanugupta. The existence of Vainyagupta 
was disclosed for the first time by a copper plate inscription bearing 
the legend Maharaja Sri Vai (nyagupta) dated in the current Gupta 
year 188 ( = 506-7 A. D.).‘ The fact that he had at least two 
Maharajas as his subordinate officers indicates that he was a para¬ 
mount ruler. It was conclusively proved by his Nalanda seal- 
in which the full imperial title Malmrajadbiraja has been given to 
him. Unfortunately, only a portion of this seal is available to us 
and the vital portion that gives the names of his ancestors and their 
queens is lost. But the available portion leaves no doubt that the 
names of his ancestors ended in * Gupta ’. 

The coins of Vainyagupta 5 confined only to the Archer type 
have been recovered from the southern Bengal only. 1 2 3 4 The alloy 


1 IHO, VI, pp. 45 ft.; St/. Ins., pp. 331 ft. 

2 MAS!, No. 66, p. 67. 

3 The coins of Vainyagupta were for a long time mistaken 
for those of Chandragupta 111. It was Rapson who had 
read the name under the left arm as Chan Jr a (Sum. Chrou. 
1891, p. 51), but he was not sure about his reading. Allan 
also remarked that on BMC, CD, No. 588 the first latter 
looked like ra and the second one like tya (BMC, CD, p. 
liv). But at that time the name of Vainyagupta was not 
known. When the Gunaighar inscription disclosed his 
existence, D. C. Ganguli (IHQ, IX, p. 784) proposed that 
these coins should be attributed to this ruler. The sugges¬ 
tion has been accepted by R. C. Majumdar (IIIQ, IN, p- 
989 f.). Burn Bharata Kanmudi, A Study in Indo/ogy in the 
Honour of R. K. Mookerji, p. 140), Sinha (DKM, p. 97) anil 
Altekar (Coinage, pp. 281-2). Allan has also accepted the 
revised reading (quoted by Sinha, DKM, p. 97, fn. 5). 

4 Coinage, p. 282. 
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in one of his coins, UMC.GD, No. 589, was found to Ik 27%.' 
From his coins we learn that his title was DraiLiJd'Hlya. The 
circular legend on the obverse is not distinct, 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 though the letter 
bha between the feet of the king is quite legible. 

Bhanugupta is known from a single inscription found at F.ran 
dated 191 G. E. ( = 510 A. D.). s It describes how a feudatory- 
chief name Goparaja accompanied by ‘ the mighty king, the glori¬ 
ous Bhanugupta, the bravest man on the earth, equal to I’artha *, 
fought a famous battle at Eran. According to this record Goparaja 
died in this struggle and his wife became tali. The inscription 
does not disclose the parentage of Bhanugupta, the identity of his 
enemies or the result of the battle. But it clear that he was a Gupta 
king. According to the layaswal 1 and Raychaudhuri* he was no 
other than Baladitya, the conqueror of Mihirakula. But there is 
absolutely no proof in favour of this suggestion. The existence 
of Narasirhhagupta II Baladitya makes this theory totally unte¬ 
nable. However, there is nothing against the view that he was the 
suzerain or the Gupta emperor in 510 A. D.* The absence of 
imperial titles in the Eran inscription does not prove that he was 
not an imperial suzerain. Vi'c know that Samudragupta has been 
given only the title of Ra/,1 on his Tiger-slayer type of coins, 7 
Kumaragupta I has been given only the title of Mabaraja in the 
Mankuwar stone image inscription" and Vainyagupta has been dcs- 
cril>ed by the same title in the Gunaighar copper plate inscription.* 


1 DKM, p. 425. 

2 B. N. Mukherjce has descrilwd a coin of Vainyagupta pre¬ 
served in the collection of Mr. Narendra Singh Singhi of 
Calcutta, on the obverse of which traces of the circular 
legend arc quite visible (/. A'. Hantrjrc Volume , 1960, np. 
335-37). 

3 Fleet, Corpus, III , p. 88. The coins of Bhanugupta are not 
available. 

4 JHJ, pp. 47, 53. 

5 PI IA I, p. 596. 

6 NH1P, p. 190. 

7 Coinage, p. 71. 

8 Corpus , III, p. 45. 
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The existence of a prince named Chandragupta III is known 
from the three base metal coins cf the IMC (No. 30-32) on the 
obverse of which the name is certainly Chandra not Yainya, and 
the reverse legend is probably Sri Vikramah. 1 Smith- assigned 
them, along with the IMC No. 33 and 34, which have no names 
of the king on the obverse, but arc otherwise similar to the three 
coins mentioned above, to Chandragupta il as his posthumous 
or late provincial issues. R. C. Kar has also urged to regard 
these coins as the issues of Chandragupta II Vikramaditya. 3 4 5 6 But 
Chandragupta II did not issue any coin in ‘ gold much alloyed ’ 
conforming to the invarna standard. Therefore, it is better to 
assign these coins to another king of the same name who may 
have flourished in this declining period of the dynasty.' Two 
similar coins having no name on the obverse weighing 142.7 and 
141.4 grains respectively are in the British Museum. Allan has 
ascribed them along with IMC, No. 33 and 34 to Purugupta. ’ 
Altekar has attributed them to Budhagupta. 8 \\c feel that all 
these coins with the legend Sri Vikramab on the reverse but no 
name on the obverse may with equal plausibility be ascribed to 
Chandragupta III. 

EVIDENCE OF THE MANJUSRl HULA KALPA 

The evidence of the AMMK helps us in giving a coherent picture 
to the data supplied by the epigraphic and numismatic sources. 
At one place the author of this work gives us a list of four kings 
who ruled one after another. They arc Deva, Chandra, Dvadns.i 
and 1 2 Bha ’ initialled. About Deva it is said that he was “ surrounded 
on all sides by enemies, suppressed and killed". Similarly. 
Chandra was also " severed by weapon ”. Same w’as the fate of his 
son and successor Dvadasa, who ruled for a few months only. 
“ While these kings will be engaged in injury, wishing harm 

1 DKAl, p. 39 ; JNSI, VII, pp. 13 ff 

2 IMC, 1, pp. 106-7. 

3 JNSI, VII, pp. 13 ff. 

4 Ibid., XXVII, pp. 177 ff 

5 BMC, CD., p. cii. I'l. XXI, 24, 25. 

6 Coinage, p. 276. 
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to each other, there will arise at that time ‘ 13ha a leading king, 
the popular leader of the Gaudas, but an invalid. He had a great 
malady and died of it ' 

Now, of course it is true that the details as preserved in the 
AMMK are not wholly correct, hut at the same time the basic 
facts provided by it cannot be lightly rejected, especially when they 
arc in consonance with the epigraphic and numismatic data. Here, 
the connecting link between Budhaguptaand his successors on the 
one hand and the kings mentioned in the list of the AMMK on the 
other, is provided by DvSdasa who may be safely identified w ith 
Yainyaguptn Dvadasaditva of coins, for, no other king who assumed 
this title in the period discussed in this work is known. If it is so 
Deva may be identified with Dudhagupta, Chandra with Chandra- 
gupta III and * llha ’ initialled with Bhanugupta of the Cran ins¬ 
cription of 510 A. D. It is true that the author of the AMMK has 
given a diflerent name to Uudhagupta, but the fact that he has 
mentioned almost all the Gupta emperors, makes it difiicult to 
imagine that he omitted Hudhagupta, who is know n to have ruled 
for about 20 years. May be, the author of this Buddhist work was 
under the impression that the name of this ruler was Buddhagupta, 
and so equating * Buddha ’ w ith ‘ Dcva ’ he mentioned him as 
Deva, rather than as Budhagupta. 

In other respects the evidence furnished by the AMMK appears 
to be more or less correct. Its description of swift changes in the 
dynasty is in harmony with the fact that it was the period when 
the empire was disintegrating fast and the dynasty w as approaching 
towards its end. It may also Ik noted that the author of this 
w ork makes Yainyagupta a son and successor of * Chandra ‘ or 
Chandragupta III. It may be correct. R. C. Majumdar* believes 
that in the NAlandS seal of Yainyagupta, just before the word 
...gitftlasya at the place where the name of the father of Yainyagupta 
was written the traces of a curve open to left at the bottom level 
of the line arc visible. “ That leaves no doubt ”, he opines, “ that 


1 Hit , p. 42. 

2 I HQ, XXIV, p. 67. 
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ihc name of the father of Vainyagupta ended with a ttkara. And, 
if it is so, this ruler was most probably the son of Purugupta, 
for, Bhanugupta and Yishnugupta, two other rulers whose names 
end with nknra flourished after Vainyagupta But to us it looks 
very improbable. F.ven if Vainyagupta was a child, of say five 
years, when Purugupta was overthrown in the struggle for throne 
in 455 A. D., the former must have been nearing sixty when he 
became emperor in 506-7 A. D. It is not impossible, but appears 
rather improbable. It is quite likely that Vainyagupta was, as 
the author of the AMMK states, the son of Chandra or Chandra- 
guptalll and what R. C. Majumdar, takes to be the traces of the 
medial n are actually the remnants of the subscript ra of the name 
Chandra ? This suggestion is not against any known fact of history 
and explains both the sources of information—the Nalanda seal ol 
Vainyagupta as well as the slAlMK. 

Thus, Budhagupta was succeeded in turn by Chandragupta 
1IT, Vainyagupta and Bhanugupta. The relationship of Budha¬ 
gupta with Chandragupta III is not known, though it is quite possible 
that the latter was the son rf the former. Chandragupta III was 
followed by his son Vainyagupta who was ruling towards the close 
of 507 A. D. and remained in power for a few months only. The 
accession of Vainyagupta, therefore, may be placed in the beginning 
of 507 A. D. The scarcity of the coins of Chandragupta III 
suggests that he also ruled for a short period. So, the death of 
Budhagupta and the reigns of Chandragupta III and Vainyagupta 
appear to have taken place in the short period of two or three years 
i.c. in c. 505-7 A. D. It is signiticant liccause it suggests that the 
invasions of Hunas, who occupied Malwa in c. 510 A. D. under the 
leadership of Toramana, may have started in the last years of the 
reign of Budhagupta himself. As regards the relationship of 
Vainyagupta with Bhanugupta, it may be noted that the coins of 
Vaniyagupta have the letter bhA between the feet of the king. 
May be, Bhanugupta was a powerful relation of Vainyagupta who 
assumed inde|icndent status at the cost of his suzerain. 

1 Ibid. 
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SUCCESSORS OP BHAKUGL'PTA 

The basic outline of the genealogy of the Gupta dynasty after 
the invasion of the Hunas is not so vague, though chronological 
details arc still lacking and the solution of certain problems still 
needs further e\idencc. The sheet-anchor of the genealogy and 
chronology of this period is the contemporaneity of Baladitya II 
and Mihirakula. Now, Mihirakula certainly ruled before 532 
A. D., the date of the Mandasor inscription of Yasodliarman and 
after 510, the date of the F-ran inscription of Bhanugupta. There¬ 
fore, Baladitya II may also be placed in this general period. 
According to the numismatic data the three kings who should be 
placed towards the close of the dynasty are Narsimhagupta Bala¬ 
ditya II, Kumaragupta III Kramaditya and Vishnugupta Chandra- 
ditya. Numismatic evidence suggests that they ruled in the same 
order*. The Nalanda seal of Vishnugupta, in which he has been 
described as the son of Kumaragupta and the grandson of Nara- 
siriihagupta, proves it conclusively. It is in consonance with the 
evidence furnished by the AMMK also. W e have seen that accord¬ 
ing to this work * S ’ initialled or Skandagupta was followed in 
turn by Bala and Kumara. Kumara is said to have been succeeded by 
the illustrious * U \ W'c have also seen that these two kings, Bala 
and Kumara of the AMMK arc actually composite personalities, 
the result of the confusion created by the identification of Narsimhn- 
gupta I and Kumaragupta II, the immediate sccessors of Skanda¬ 
gupta, with Narsirithagupta II and Kumaragupta III, who ruled in 
the sixth century 2 . W'c, therefore, split them up into Bala (a) 
and Kumara (a) on the one hand, and Bala (b) and Kumara (b) on 
the other. If our suggestion is correct, it becomes significant that 
the AMMK has grouped three kings together— Bala (b), Kumara (b) 
and Srimiin ‘ U'. Here UkSra may be regarded as identical with 
Vishnugupta ( = Upendra). 3 Our suggestion is supported by the 
additional fact that the AMMK speaks of the final disintegration 

1 Sup™, Ch. V. App. II. 

2 lhi.1. 

3 Set. hit., p. 337; PI l.-II, p. 591, fn. 2. 
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(ri.i/etlui) of the empire after Ukara or Yishnugupta. 1 2 3 4 W e conclude, 
ihcrcforc.that Narasiihhagupta Baladitya 11, who w as the conqueror 
of Mihirakula, ruled sometime in lictwccn 510 and 532 A. D., and 
after the short rule of Vajra, was followed by Kumaragupta III ami 
Yishnugupta Chandraditya, the last emperors of the dynasty. 

But what happened in between 510 A. D., the last known date 
of Bhanugupta and the accession of Narasiihhagupta Baladitya 
11 ? W as Narsimhagupta II the direct successor of Bhanugupta r 
Perhaps not. We believe that in between Bhanugupta and Nara¬ 
siihhagupta II should be placed the controversial figure of PrakasS- 
ditya. The combined testimony of his coins, the author of the 
A&tMK and Yuan Chwang suggests this possibility very strongly. 
PRAKASADITYA OF COINS 

The king ‘ PrakaSaditya ’ is know n only front his coins and lie 
issued coins only in gold. Ilis type is original and interesting.* ()n 
the obverse it shows the king riding a horse and attacking lion. 
The Garuda standard is seen to the right just above the head of rhi 
horse. 'Ihis position is rather unusual. Under the horse occur 
the letters // or in. On one coin the letter is ma. a The obverse 
circular legend has not yet been read completely ; but it ended with 
vijitya rasndbUm diram jayati. The reverse shows the goddess 
J.akshmi, her legs peculiarly folded like a pillow. The symbol, 
which occurs to the left of the goddess is also unusual. 1 It is 
found on coins of no other ruler. The reverse legend is Sri 
Pralutni/iilxa. All the coins of this ruler confirm to the suvarna 
standard ; only one piece is known to lie weighing only 136 
grains (HMC.Cl), No. 556). 

The name of the issuer of these coins is missing from the 
obverse of all the known specimens. Therefore, his identity has 
become a matter of great speculation. Pannalal placed him bet- 

1 llll, p. 33; Text, verse 675. 

2 HMC.CP., 135; Coinae, p. 285. 

3 Ibid., p. 354. 

4 A coin published by |. W. Curtis (JNS1, XX, pp. 73 -6' 
hears the late Gupta * conventional ’ symbol rather than Ins 
' personal ’ symbol. 
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ween Skandagupta and Budhagupta, along w itli I’urugupta, Nara- 
siriihagupta,Kumaragupta II. Dvadasaditya anti Ghatotkachagupta. 1 2 
A section of numismatists has itlcntilied him w ith 1’urugupta. 
Perhaps Hoernlc 1 was the first scholar to suggest this possibility 
though later on he changed his view and assigned these coins 
to Yasodharman. 3 Smith 1 5 6 accepted the theory of the identity of 
Prakasaditya with Purugupta. Allan on page 135 of his HMC, 
CD, accepted the theory of identity of Prakasaditya and Purugupta 
but elsewhere opined that it is “ highly impossible that I’urugupta 
was called both Yikramaditya and Prakasaditya, so that we must 

attribute these coins to some king.who must be placed about 

the end of the fifth century A. D. ” J Jayaswal® identified Prakasa¬ 
ditya with Budhagupta. A. Ghosh 7 8 9 and at or.c time Altekar* 
accepted this suggestion but in his Coinair Altckar reverted to the 
older theory and accepted the identification of Prakasaditya with 
I'urugupta.® Sinha, curiously enough, has not given any place to 
Prakasaditya in the genealogy and history of the successors of 
Kumaragupta I as reconstructed in his Dr.imr of tbr King/km of 
MagaiU.ii. P. L. Gupta 10 has attributed the coins of Prakasaditya to 
Bhanugupta and his suggestion has been supported by J. V . Curtis. 11 

The coins of Prakasaditya, like those of Skandagupta, Narasirh- 
hagupta I, Kumaragupta II, Budhagupta and Yainyagupta generally 
have about 70°,of pure gold. Therefore, from the point of vitw 
of purity of metal, Prakasaditya may l>e placed anywhere after 
Kumaragupta I (who was the last emperor whose coins usually 
have less than 20% of alloy) but certainly before Narasimhagupta II, 

1 llinU'/./an IKtritw. Jan. 1918, pp. 1 IT. 

2 JAM.. I.YTII, 1889, pp. 93-94. 

3 IRAS., 1905, I, pp. 133-35. 

4 Hill. p. 329; IMC, 1, p. 119. 

5 IIMC, CD, Intro, pp. i.ii. 

6 llll, pp. 54-55. The discovery of the coins of Budhagupta 
( Coinage, p. 275) has rendered this theor\ unacceptable. 

7 IIIO, XIX, p. 122. 

8 cf. JiWI, X, p. 78. 

9 Coinage, pp. 283-85. 

10 /JYS7. XII. pp. 34-35. 
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Kumaragupta HI and Yishnugupta w ho issued highly adulterated 
coinage. Altekar believed that this relative purity indicates that 
Prakasaditya flourished before Narsimhagupta, Kumaragupta II, 
Budhagupta and Yainyagupta. 1 2 But it is not correct. The 
coins of Prakasaditya arc certainly purer than the coins of Narasiiii- 
hagupta II, Kumaragupta III and Yishnugupta, but they are not 
significantly purer than the coins of Narasiiiihagupta I, Kumara¬ 
gupta II. Budhagupta and Yainyagupta. For example, one of his 
coins published by Curtis has approximately 50% of pure gold 1 as 
determined by a fairly accurate test Similarly, it has been found 
that two of his coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (/A/C, 3 and 4 ) 
have only 64.15% and 71.9% pure gold. 3 On the other hand, the 
coins of Narasiiiihagupta I (BA/C,GO, No. 560), Kumaragupta II 
( BMC.CP , No. 571), Budhagupta ( BMC,GD , No. 550) anil 
Vainyagupta (OA/C,CO,No. 589) have pure gold to the tune of 
71%, 79% 77% and 73% respectively. 4 5 6 Moreover, it should be 
remembered that slight difference in the gold content in the coinage 
of two kings cannot be regarded as a sure indication of their relative 
chronological position. Therefore, we assert that on the ground 
of the purity of metal I’rakasaditya may be placed anywhere after 
Kumaragupta I up to the general period of Vainyagupta (know n 
date 507 A. D.) but certainly before Narasiiiihagupta II, Kumara¬ 
gupta III and Yishnugupta. 

Fortunately, a numismatic peculiarity of the coins of Prakasj- 
ditya gives a more precise indication. “ The feet of the goddess 
on the reverse of the coins of Prakasaditya have been folded one 
behind the other in such a way as to present a single horizontal 
pillow-like object ”. J This peculiarity is to be seen on some coins 
of Skandaguptn, but it is a special feature of the coins of only 
two kings—Prakasaditya and Narasiiiihagupta II.* This fact. 


1 C.oiuat ’.’, p. 283. 

2 JXS1, XX, p. 75. 

3 ,/iVW, XX, p. 187. 

4 (cinnjr, p. 241. 

5 Ibid ., p. 284. 

6 Coin*?, PL, XY, 2; li.MC.CP, PI. XXII, 10-12. 
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studied along with the indication provided by the degree of die 
purity of metal suggests that Prakasaditya may be regarded as an 
older contemporary or immediate predecessor of Narasiriihagupta II. 
EVIDENCE OF THE MAXJLSRI ML'LA KAI.PA 

In the light of this possibility the evidence of the siMA IK 
becomes very much suggestive. According to it ‘ Pra the son 
of ‘ Bha ’ or Bhanugupta (known date 510 A. D.), w as born in the 
eastern countries. On the orders of his father perhaps he w as im¬ 
prisoned by the king Gopa as a boy and remained in prison up to the 
age of 17 years. Toramana released him from the prison and ins¬ 
talled him as king at Kashi. 1 This literary evidence may easily 
be co-related with the numismatic evidence and it can Ik reasonably 
assumed that Prakasaditya of coins was no other than the rebellious 
• Prakarakhya \ the son of Bhanugupta 2 * . This suggestion explains 
all the known facts quite satisfactorily. For example, the statement 
that Prakarakhya became emperor w ith the help of Toramana is 
in harmony with the fact that the coins of Prakasaditya are ‘ not 
found in east India ’. Their find-spots arc Rampur, Shahjahanpur, 

1 1HI, p. 53 ff. 

2 Jayaswal has identified ‘ Pra ’ of the slAlAlK with Prakata- 

ditva of the Sarnath inscription. Sinha has accepted this 
suggestion. But it is inherently impossible, because Prakata- 

ditya was the son of Baladitya, and not of Bhanugupta. 
Sinha contradicts himstlf when he identifies 4 Pra * of the 
AMMK with Prakataditya and uses the data furnished by the 
author about the life of this prince but refuses to believe that 
he was the son of Bhakarakhya. To solve the problem 
of the identification of Bhakarakhya, he considers the possi¬ 
bility of his identically with Vainyagupta, Namsirhhi- 
gupta anti even Bhasma, the brother of Samudragupta. 
But the obvious possibility of his identification with Bhanu¬ 
gupta, suggested not only by the identity of names but also 
by the association with Gopa mentioned in both the sources 
is not even seriously considered hv him. To us, it appears 
very obvious that 4 Bha ’ initialled and Gopa of the AMAIK 
arc identical w ith Bhanugupta and Goparaja of the Krap 
inscription of the vear 510 A. D. w hile ‘Pra’ is Prakisaditya 
of coins. lie cannot Ik identified with Prakataditya 
but to the simple reason that Prakataditya was the son ol 
Baladitya, and not of Bhanugupta. 
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Flardoi, kanauj and Bharsar 1 (in Banaras Disirict), all situatej 
within the sphere of HGna influence. 2 

Here it may be objected that Prakasaditya was the title, not the 
name of this prince. But it is not a forceful objection, since, the 
author of the AMMK has \ cry often mentioned the Gupta emperors 
by their SAi/ya titles only. For example, he mentions Chandragupta 
II and Kumaragupta I as Vikrama and Mahcndra. Secondly, it 
is to be noted that by the first half of sixth century A. D. the use 
of the aAiiya titles as proper names had become a well-established 
practice. The names of Prakataditya of rite Sarnath inscription^ 
and Dharmaditya of the Faridpur grant 1 * are cases in the point. 
Therefore, the possibility of Prakasaditya itself being the proper 
name of ihc king cannot be completely ruled out. 

It has been argued that in “ the Bharsar hoard, Skandagupta 
and Prakasaditya were the latest Gupta cm[serors ; this would 
show that he came soon after Skandagupta, if lie w as not his imme¬ 
diate succcesor ”. 5 But it should not be ignored that the entire 
contents of the Bharsar hoard were never recovered. It consisted 
of 160 coins but, according to Altckar himself, we have an account 
of only 32 of them. 6 7 So, it is quite probable that some of the 
missing coins belonged to those Gupta emperors who ruled after 
Skandagupta and before Prakasaditya 5 . 


1 Com !<r. p. 283. 

2 The coins of Prakasaditya betrav several original anti 
unusual features. Perhaps their explanation lies in the charac¬ 
ter and nature of the issuer. \\ e know that Prakar5khya, 
even as a child, was restless and rclicllious enough to he 
imprisoned by the order of his father and bold cnougli In 
court the help of a foreigner in order to become the master 
of the empire when he was only 17 years old. Apparently 
this restless and rebellious nature of the prince has mcni- 
fested itself in what the numismatists call the * unusual ' 
and * original ’ features of his coins. 

3 ricct, C.orp-.s , 111, p. 284. 

*1 Sircar. D. C., St/. Ins., p. 351. 

5 C/.iiiiy, p. 283. 

6 Ibill ., p. 306. 

7 Much should not l>c made of the artistic originality of the 
coinage of Prakasilditva. As noticed by Allan they are 
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Thus, the evidence of the y\MA!K connects Prakasaditya with 
Bhanugupta while numismatic evidence makes him the predecessor 
of Narasiriihagupta Baladitya II. A comparative study of the 
evidence of the author of the AMMK and the Chinese traveller Yuan 
Chwang further explains this point. According to the author of 
the .'JAtAfKy the Sudra king ( - Toramana)m« after the installation 
of * Pra ’ (— I’rakaSaditya) fell ill and died after crowning Graha 
( = Mihirakula) as his own successor. If the Huna occupation of 
Malwa took place in c. 510 A. D., the death of Toramana may he 
placed in c. 511-12 A. D. In that year that Mihirakula inherited 
the legacy of overlordship over the Gupta monarch from his father. 
On the other hand. Yuan Chwang says that when the king Bala- 
ditya heard the cruel persecution of the Buddhists by Mihirakula, he 

* refused to pay tribute to him \ But he does not tell us when the 
practice of paying tribute to the Huna monarch had started. 
Rather, the tone of his statement alludes that it was not Baladitya 
who had started it. In any case, the assumption that Prakasa- 
ditya started the practice of paying tribute to the llunas and 
Narasiriihagupta Baladitya II, his successor, after following it for 
sometime stopped it, is not against what Yuan Chwang says. 

NARASIMHACUPTA BA LA DITV A ir 

When did the reign of Narasimhagupta Baladitya II commenced 
and what was his relationship with Prakasaditya, one cannot 
definitely state. How ever, it is quite tempting to suggest that the 
former was the father of the latter. For, if it was so, it can be main¬ 
tained that in iheNalandascal of Yishnugupta, the so-called traces of 
the matrH /7of the first latter of the name of the father of Nar.isiiii'na- 
gupta, which Krishna Dcva takes to be the remnants of the latter 

* P/7’ of the name of Piirugupta are really the traces of the subs¬ 
cript ra of the first letter of the name of Prakasaditya. \Yc arc 
inclined to accept it as quite possible, though we would not like 

inferior in comparison to the coins of Kumaragupta I 
and compare favourably only w ith the coins of Narasimha¬ 
gupta ( BAIC.Cl), Intro., p. liiHe must have had die 
coins of Narasiriihagupta II in mind. 
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to emphasize on it. 1 In any case it appears certain that Narasimha- 
gupta’s reign terminated sometime before 532 A. D., the date of 
the Mandascr inscription of Yasodharman. On the other hand, 
from a Gwalior inscription wc learn that Mihirakula ruled for at 
least 15 years i.c. up to 527 A. D. Further, front the account of 
Yuan Chwang we gather that after the king Baladitya, two kings 
viz. Vajra (probably a son and successor of Narasiihhagupta 
Baladitya 11) and a ‘ king of Central India ' (obviously Yasodharman) 
built monasteries at NalandS. It means that before the rise of 
Yasodharman which took place before 532 A. D., and after 
Baladitya, Vajra also ruled for sometime. Therefore, the defeat 
of Mihirakula, the termination of the reign of Narasimhagupta 
Baladitya II, the short rule of Vajra and the rise of Yasodharman 
may be placed between 527 and 532 A. D. It is not impossible, 
for, the complete absence of the coins and inscriptions of Vajra 
suggests that he ruled only for a very short period. 

THE LAST EMPEROR AND THE END OF GUPTA RULE IN MAGADHA 

Altekar was intrigued by the fact that coins of Kumaragupta 
Kramaditya (while giving this statement, he did not differentiate 
lictwcen Kumaragupta II and III) arc found in large numbers. 
But it is quite natural, for, he and his son Yishnugupta, the last 
emperor, in themselves ruled for a pretty long period covering 
about two decades, l-.ithcr one of them was the Parawadairata - 


1 A shadow of doubt in this possibility is created by the state¬ 
ment of the AMAIK that 4 Fra ’ remained in prison up to the 
age of 17 years (1HI, p. 63). How, then, after a few years, lie 
could leave a mature son to rule after him ? But it is 
quite probable that actually * Pra ’ remained in prison for 
17 years and the author of the AA1AIK did not understand 
his source of information properly. So, instead of staling 
that 4 Pra ’ had to remain in prison for a period of 17 years, 
he wrote that he was released when he was 17 years old. If 
it is so, 4 Pra ’ could have been the father of Narasimhagupta 

2 B. P. Sinha is wrong when he says that the title Pritbvipati 
has also been used for this unknown emperor (Sinha, DKM, 
p. 124). 
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and Paramabbattdraka MubarajaMtiraja in...Gupta f who issued the 
fifth Damodarpur copper plate inscription of the year 224 G.E. 
( -543 A. D.).* This inscription also refers to Rajaputra Deva 
HhatfSraka* who was the governor of Pundravardhana bhukti. 
The dynasty ceased to exist as the imperial power somewhere 
in middle of the sixth century A. D., probably in 551 A. D. 
Raychaudhuri 1 has drawn our attention to the following Jain 
tradition recorded in the Harivamid Parana of Jinascna which was 
composed in 783 A. D. 5 : 


1 Basalt (LI, XV, p. 142 f.) and R. D. Banerji (/MG, p. 59) 
restored the name as Bhiinugupta, and Dikshit (LI, XVII, 
p. 193 f.), Krishna Sastri, Y. R. Gupt e(JIII, IV, p. 118), 
and Hhattasali (El, XVII, p. 84) as Kumaragupta and 
identified him with Kumaragupta the son of Narasiriiha- 
gupta. Dandekar, on the other hand, restored the name 
as ‘ Kumaragupta but identified him with Kumaragupta of 
the Later Gupta dynasty (His/. Grip., pp. 170-71). R. C. 
Majumdar (History of Bengal, p. 49) and Raychaudhuri 
(PHAl, pp. 600-1) also accept the possibility that this king 
belonged to the later Gupta dynasty. But D. C. Sircar 
regard this view as ‘ less probable ’. He proposes (Sel. 
Ins., p. 337, fo. 4) the identification of this king w ith Vishnu- 
gupta, the son of Kumaragupta. Sinha (PKM, p. 126) 
suggests the same thing, but he is wrong w hen he says that 
‘ Sircar took him to be the later Gupta king, Kumaragupta 
(ibid., p. 125) . VCe are inclined to accept the suggestion of 
Sircar and Sinha in view of the facts that the damaged por¬ 
tion of the plate is sufficient only for a small name like Vishnu 
and that his coins, though heavily debased, are found in very 
large number and indirectly prove that he ruled for a fairly 
long period. 

2 Basak (El, XV, p. 142 f.) has read the date as 214. K. N. 
Dikshit (ibid., XVII, p. 193 f.) corrected it as 224 which w-as 
later on accepted by Basak also (HNEI, pp 92-93.) 

3 According to R. C. Majumdar (History of Bengal, p. 15) 
Kiijapntra Deva Bhattaraka does not mean the son of the 
emperor, but the son of the local king. D. C. Sircar (op. 
tit.) and Sinha (DKM, p. 127, fn. 1; p. 129, fn. 1.) regard him 
as the * son of the emperor ’ and identify him with Deva, 
the king of Magadha metntioned in the AMMK (Illl, V, 
676). 

4 PHAl, p. 626 f. 

5 VCintemitz, History of Indian Literature, p. 495. 
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Gup/Sua/u eba sata-ilrcyam tka-lri'iniiichcba rarsbtini kiila- 
riMinutibritaw . 

According to this tradition the Gupta empire collapsed 231 
years after the start of the Gupta era, i.c. in 550-51 A. D. It appears 
to be quite correct, for, the Amauna copper plate of the Maharaja 
Nandana' dated in the Gupta are 232 (.-.551 A. D.), instead 
of mentioning the name of the Gupta overlord, mentions Nandana’s 
y/rn indicating thereby that at that time there was no Gupta emperor 
worth the name on the throne. On the other hand, we find that 
Isanavarman, the fourth king of the house of Mukhara, assumed 
iIk title of MahiimjaHIiraja not for removed from 554 A. D., the 
date of the Haraha inscription 1 2 , in which his exploits have been 
described. Therefore, the tradition that the Gupta empires collapsed 
in 550-51 A. D. may lie regarded as substantially correct. 3 

DATE OF THE F.\D OF GUPTA RULE IM ORISSA 

However, it appears that in certain parts of the eastern India, 
the scions of the imperial Gupta family continued to rule for some 


1 El, X, pp. 29 ff. 

2 El, XIV, pp. 110 ff. 

3 In support of the genealogy of the Gupta dynasty as recons¬ 
tructed in this work, attention may be drawn to the ptssi- 
bilities suggested by the principle of average reign-period. 
It is generally admitted that the average reign-period of one 
generation is about 22/23 years. Of course, instances of 
three or four generations of a dynasty ruling for excep¬ 
tionally short or long periods may be cited, hut it may he 
readily conceded that the aieivze reign-period for one 
generatioo of a dynasty which ruled for 231 years should not 
have been very far from 22,23 years. In other words, one 
would expect that Vishnugupta, the last Gupta emperor, 
belonged to 10th or 11th generation of the Gupta empetors. 
Hut the belief in the existence of < nly one Baladitya means 
that Vishnugupta was the gteat-grandson of Purugupta, 
the grcat-gicat-grandson of Chandragupta 1. It gives 
us only 8 generations for 231 years with an average of about 
29 years. It is apparently loo much, especially when we 
find that during the declining phase of the dynasty, i.c. 
in the post-Skandagupta period, when one would expect 
rather rapid changes on the throne, it gives us only 3 genera- 
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vcars more. In ibis connect inn I). Sircar 1 has drawn hit aitcn- 
lion to another very interesting tradition recorded in the Jain work 
Tiky/i-piiHiMt- 1 -' ot Jadivnsaha f\ ati-\ rishahha). According to the 
Stanza 1608 ot this work the Guptas ruled for 231 years. 
tato Gnt/ii lana'iu mj /•-• doni sayiini iytisa. 

This tradition corroborates the one recorded by Jinasena in his 
Hariraw<a Parana. Lint in Stan/.as 1503-4 of i Hoya-panna!ti 
\ve find a different tradition in regard to the rule of the Salt as anti 
die Guptas. 

jado )a Saza-nan'mdo rrjjmn ra'msassa da-seiya-bada-ti do hi sadii 
pamannd Gnttdna'm . 

According to this tradition the Sakas ruled for 242 years and 
the Guptas for 255 years. It means that the Guptas ruled up to 


tions for 84 years, with an average of 28 years ! It can 
he argued, though, that several rulers of the same generation 
may have ruled one after another ; but the law of average 
reign-period takes into account such possibilities, and it is 
after taking into consideration such instances that the average 
length of one generation is supposed to be in the vicinity of 
22/23 years. Therefore, an average of 29 years for all the 
generations of the Gupta dynasty and an average cf 28 years 
for its last three generations should be regarded as rather 
too high. On the other hand, in the reconstruction pro¬ 
posed above, Vainyagupta, the grandson of Budhagupta 
belongs to the 8th generation. After him we have placed 
Bhanugupta, who was succeeded in turn by Prakasaditya, 
Narasirhhagupta Baladitya II, Vaira, Kumaragupta III 
and Vishnugupta Chandraditya. These 6 kings belonged 
to 5 generations. Unfortunately the parentage of Bhanu¬ 
gupta is not known. But most probably, he belonged to 
the generation immediately following that of Budhagupta. 
It gives us 11 generations in all with an average of 21 years 
for one generation. Even if Bhanugupta belonged to the 
generation of Budhagupta, which is highly unlikely, we will 
have 10 generation in all with an average of 23.1 years for 
one. Further, it may also be noted that in our reconstruc¬ 
tion, the last 6 kings belonging to 5 generations ruled for 
only 41 years. This is what one would expect in the last 
years of the history of a dynasty. The examples of theMauiya, 
Suhga, Mughal and other dynasties strongly suggest such 
a possibility. 

1 Sircar, Essrjs Presented to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, p. 346 f. 
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574-73 A. D. It has been rightly suggested that as "the two 
traditions, via. the one giving the duration of the Gupta rule as 
231 years and the other speaking of 255 years in place of 231, 
arc found in the same work and arc not separated by a wide gap, 
it is permissible to think that the author had in view two altogether 
different traditions on the same subject”’. That the tradition 
giving the duration of the Gupta rule as 255 years is not unauthentic 
is proved by the Sumandala copper plate inscription 1 2 according 
to w hich Gupta suzerainty was acknowledged in the Ganjam region 
of Orissa as late as the Gupta year 250 = 659 A. D. It is not 
impossible, therefore, to think that after the loss of U. P. and 
Bihar, some scions of the imperial Gupta family, whose names arc 
not known, continued to maintain their hold on some parts of 
Bengal and Orissa, however precariously, at least till 569 A. D. 
and quite possibiliy up to 574-75 A. D. It is worth noting that 
the Soro plate of Sambhuyasas 3 dated in the Gupta year 260 = 
579 A. D. is the earliest post-Gupta record pointing to the inde¬ 
pendence of Orissa from the yoke of the Guptas. It may be con¬ 
cluded, therefore, that the first of the two traditions relates to 
the extirpation of Gupta rule from the Gahga Valley and the 
second refers to the overthrow of the Guptas from Orissa. 
If such was the case, the first event took place about 550 A. D. and 
the second about 574 A. D. 4 


1 Ibid., p. 347. 

2 El, XXVIII, pp. 79-85. 

3 Ibid., XXIII, pp. 201 ff; Vol. XXVIII, pp. 83-84. 

4 Sircar, D. C., op. «/., p. 347; 



CONCLUSION 


History is an intelligible account of the constant flux—the 
manifestation of reality through a series of changes, which like a 
myriad coloured glass, have innumerable contexts anti patterns. 
I '.\crchanging circumstances have constantly shifting contexts, 
acting and reacting on each other in a holistic fashion. As such 
it is dillicult to establish a causal relation between the changing 
circumstance and its background. At best a historian can point 
out the hearing of the context—geographical, political, economic 
or any other—on the changing pattern of events. 

1 ike Yak, the bashful maiden of the Rigvedic verse, events 
divulge their secrets only in the private chamber of their contexts, 
and elsewhere refuse stubbornly to disclose themselves. Without 
a proper evaluation of contexts, therefore, one may reconstruct 
from events merely a rope cf sand—a wreath of flowers can be 
fashioned only with the help of a string of contexts. For example, 
the history of events attendant on the debut of Samudragupta 
as an emperor, has been hitherto regarded only as a story of struggle 
between him and his adversary, which is not very intelligible with¬ 
out any reference to motivation or meaningful antecedents and 
concomitants. A study of this important event of the Gupta his¬ 
tory in its proper context, however, reveals the interesting pattern 
of attitudes and interests that gave shape and content to the 
various factions in the Gupta court at that time, and it becomes 
quite clear that the conflict between Samudragupta and Kacha was 
not merely the struggle for power between two individual princes ; 
it was at least partly ideological and basically a tussle between the 
two factions which had different social outlook and economic 
interests. What was to be decided was not merely the superiority 
of one prince over the other ; the very composite nature of the new 
empire was threatened and the policy of religious toleration, which 
characterized the subsequent history of the dynasty, was challenged. 
Thus, a study of the struggle for throne between Samudragupta 
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ami Kacha in ils proper historical context imparts a new complexion 
to the episode. 

It is with this modest objective—to put the main political 
developments in their proper contexts—and not hy way of the 
analysis of the determining influences, that we tried to study the 
colour scheme of the variegated canvas of the Gupta history, and 
attempted to read the meaning of relation between the central 
picture and its background. In such a venture, none can claim 
finality, but it is hoped that an intelligible explanation, based on a 
critically analysed evidence, has been suggested without any 
prejudice to other alternatives which may be offered when fresh 
data and new facts may ccme to light. 
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GENEALOGY OP THE IMPERIAL GUPTAS 


(1) Gupta 

(2) Ghntotkacha 

(3) Chandragupta I=Kum3TadevI 

(4) Kacha* (4) Samudragupta —Dattadcv! 

(5) Ramagupta* (5) Chandragupta II=DhruvadcvI; KuberanJga 
Prabhavatigupti Govindagupta (6) Kumaragupta I^-Annntadevi 

(7) Samudra- (7) Ghatorka- (7) Purugupta (7) SkanJagupta 

gupta II* ? chagupta* =.Chandradcv! 

I r 

(8) Narasimhagupta I = Mitradcvi (10) Budhagupta 

I I 

(9) Kumaragupta II (11) Chandragupta III* 

: (12) Vainyagupta* 

Bhanugupta (13) Bhanugupta 

(14) Prakasaditya* 

I 

(15) Narasimhagupta II* 

_I_ 

! . I 

(16) Prakataditya^ (17) Kumaragupta III 

(identical with Vajra ?) | 

(18) Yishnugupta 

Note : The chan is based on che suggestions advocated in the present 
work. The place of Bhanugupta in the genealogy of the dynasty is alto¬ 
gether unknown. The relation of a king whose name is marked with an 
asterisk, with his immediate predecessor is not known from the royal 
epigraphs, but other lines of evidence make it quite reasonable to assume 
that the latter was the father of the former. The chronological order 
of a ruler is indicated by his number, but in eases where wars of succession 
look place and for some time two or more princes ruled simultaneously, the 
same number is given to all of them. 
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Note : The following chart is based on the conclusions arrived 


at in 

A. D. 

the present work. 

217 

Last known date of the Magha king Bhimavaraman. 

224 

Rise of Sassanians in Iran. 

224-41 

Ardashir I, Sassanid. 

230 

Po-tiao (? Yasudeva), the great KushSna king 
sends embassy to China. 

241-72 

Shipur I, Sassanid. 

248-49 

Initial year of the Traikutaka era. 

c. 255-75 

Vindhyasakti, VSkataka. 

c. 275-335 

Pravarasena I, Vakataka. 

276-93 

Vaharan 11, Sassanid. 

283-84 

Revolt of Hormizd against Vaharan 11 in Bactria. 

293-303 

Narseh, Sassanid. 

c. 295-300 

Maharija Gupta, the founder of the Gupta dynasty. 

c. 300 

Marriage of Vakataka crown-prince Gautamiputra 
With the daughter of Bhavanaga. 

c. 300-319 

Ghatotkacha, the second Gupta king. 

303-09 

Hormizd 11, Sassanid. 

304 

Rudrasimha II occupies the throne of the Western 
Kshatrapas after ousting the legitimate heir. 

c. 305 

Chandragupta 1, crown-prince of Ghatotkacha, 
marries Kumaradevi, the Lichchhavi princess. 

c. 305-40 

BhavanSga, BharaSiva ruler of Padmavati. 

c. 305-32 

Rudrasimha II and his son Yasodaman 11. 

309-79 

Shapur 11, Sassanid. 

319 

Initial year of the Gupta era. 

319-c. 350 

Chandragupta 1. 

c. 320-80 

Yasubnndhu the F.lder. 

c. 330 

Marriage of Samudragupta. 

c. 332-33 

Birth of Ramagupta. 
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332-48 
c. 335 

c. 335-60 
c. 340 
c. 340-70 
c. 348 
c. 350 


c. 350-53 
350-58 
c. 350-400 
c. 350-60 
352 
c. 355 

358 

359 

c. 360 

361 

367-68 
c. 369 
c. 370 

371 

375-76 


379-83 
c. 380 


Blank in Kshatrapa history. 

Birth of Chandragupta 11; death of Pravarasena I;. 
accession of Rudrasena I, Vakaiaka. 

Rudrasena I, Vakataka. 

Death of Bhavanaga. 

Mayurasarman, Kadamba. 

Accession of Mahakshatrapa Svaml Rudrasena III.. 
Accession of Samudragupta; Nagasena rules at 
Padmavat!; invasion of Jouan-Jouan or Chionites 
on Bactria and the Expulsion of the Kidira Kushapas. 
from there to Gandhira; Shapur II moves towards 
his eastern frontier as the result of tribal movements. 
Kacha, the rebellious brother of Samudragupta. 
Shapur ll’s wars in the cast. 

Creative period of Kalidasa's life. 

Conquest of North India by Samudragupta. 
Accession of Srimcghavarna of Ceylon. 
Pushyavarman founds Varman dynasty in K5ma- 
rupa; accession of Jayavarman of Mandasor. 
Shapur II concludes treaty with the Kushanas and 
Chionites. 

Siege of Amida. 

Kalinga invasion of Samudragupta; Hcmamala, the 
Kalihga princess, flees for Ceylon. 

Indian embassy reaches Rome; Hemamala arrives- 
Ceylon. 

Kush anas defeat Shapur II twice. 

Cbirofsanna horse-sacrifice of Samudragupta. 
Hephthalites invade Gandhara from Bactria; expe¬ 
dition of ‘Chandra’ against the Valkhikas. 
Vishnuvardhana of Varik tribe. 

Accession of Chandragupta II; revolt of Ramagupta 
in Malwa. 

Ardashir II, Sassanid. 

Marriage of PrabhavatTgupti with Rudrasena !T r 
Vakataka. 
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c. 380-405 

382 

383 

c. 385 
c. 385-410 
386 
401 
404 

c. 405-20 
408 

c. 410-40 
c. 410-12 
c. 415 
415-c. 454 
421-38 
423 
426 
428 
c. 430 
436 

c. 440-60 

444-47 
453 . 
c. 454 


455 

c. 455-57 

c. 455-70 
457 

c. 460-80 


Samudravarman of Kamarupa. 

Simhasena, Western Kshatrapa. 

Chinese general takes Kumarajiva to China; Maha¬ 
raja Trikamala of Gaya record. 

Death of Rudrasena II, Vakataka. 

Regency of PrabhSvatigupta. 

Maharaja Svamidasa of Central India. 

SanakSnika ruler of Udavagiri record. 
Naravarman of Mandasor. 

Balavarman of Kamarupa. 

Alaric invades Rome. 

Pravarasena II, Vakataka. 

Saka war of Chandraguptn II. 

Death of Chandragupta II. 

Kumaragupta I. 

Bahram Gor of Iran. 

Visvavarman of Mandasor. 

King Bhulunda of Central India. 

King of Ka-pi-H sends embassy to China. 
Kakusthavarman, Kadamba. 

Guild of silk-weavers build a Sun-temple at Dasa- 
pura; King Rudradasa of Central India. 
Narcndrasena, Vakataka; Pandava ruler Bharata- 
bala. 

Uparika Chiratadatta of Pundravardhana. 

Death of Attila, the Hun ruler. 

Death of Kumaragupta 1; accession of Skandagupta 
and revolt of Purugupta, Ghatotkachagupta and 
Samudragupta II (r). 

Bursting of Sudarsana lake; Parnadatta appointed 
governor of Surishtra. 

Skandagupta’s victory over the llunas, Pushya- 
mitras, rebellious brothers and other enemies. 
Vasuhandhu the Younger in the Gupta court. 
Junagadh record of Skandagupta. 

Prithvishcna II, Vakataka. 
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c. 460-85 Uchchhakalpa king Vyaghra. 
c. 467 Death of Skandagupta; king Prabhakara of Malwa. 
c. 470 Narasiriihagupta Biliditya I; rise of Senapati Bhatarka 
of Valabhi. 

c. 470-500 Bhatarka and Dharasena of Valabhi. 

472 Sun temple of Mandasnr repaired. 

473 Kumaragupta II. 

c. 475 Accession of Budhagupta. 

475-517 Hastin, the Privrajaka king. 

477 Maharaja Lakshmana of Jayapura. 

4R2 Uparika MahSraja Brahmadatta of PuOdravardhana. 

484 King Phiroz of Iran killed by the Hcphathalites; 

Matrivishnu, the I'isbtiypati of P.ran. 

486 King Subandhu of Mahishmati. 

c. 490 Maharaja Gauri of Malwa, and his overlord .\ditya- 
vardhana. 

c. 490-540 First three kings of the Maukhari dynasty of Kanauj 
and Later Gupta family of Magadha. 

493-96 Known dates of Uchchhakalpa king Jayanatha. 

c. 500-80 First three kings of the Pushvabhuti dyansty of 
Thanesar. 

502 Dronasimha, Younger son of Bhatirka. 

c. 505 Chandragupta III. 

506-7 Vainyagupta. 

510 Bhanugupta and his friend Goparaja of the Lran 

inscription; Hunas in Malwa; PrakJsaditva accepts 
Huna ovcrlordship. 

510-33 Known dates of Uchchhakalpa king Sarvanitha. 

c. 511-12 Death of Toramana; accession of Mihirakula. 

c. 517 Revolt of Narasimhagupta II. 

518-28 Sariikshobha, the ParivrSjaka king. 

520 Sung Yun in Gandhara. 

c. 525-45 Dhruvasena I of Valabhi. 

c. 526-27 Gwalior inscription of Mihirakula. 

c. 527-32 Defeat of Mihirakula; region of Vajra (-PrakaTa- 
ditya r); conquest of Yasodharman; accession 
of Kumaragupta III. 
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532 Mandasor inscription of Yasodharman-Vishnu- 

vardhana. 

c. 532-50 Kumaragupta III and Vishnugupta. 

539 Chinese mission in Magadha. 

c. 540-60 Kumaragupta of the I.atcr Gupta family. 

543 fifth Damodarpur copper plate inscription. 

546 Paramartha reaches China. 

550 P.nd of the Gupta rule in North India. 

551 Amauna grant of Nandana. 

553 Badaganga rock inscription refers to the Abrarndba 
of Bhutivarman of Kamarupa. 

554 Known date of IsSnavarman Maukhari. 

c. 559-67 Guhasena of ValabhI. 

569 Prithvivigraha of Orissa refers to Gupta sovereignty. 

574 Iind of the last vistag^ of Gupta rule in Orissa. 

579 Soro plates of Sambhuyaias, Orrisan chief. 

587 Death of YarShamihira. 


INDEX 


(/) It is primarily a Name-Index, though it includes some of 
the minor subject-heads also. As all the major subject-heads 
of each chapter arc catalogued in the detailed list of ‘Contents', 
they arc not repeated here. 

(/V) Abbreviations used arc— 

eutb. (author); dyust. (dynasty); feud. (feudatory) (governor); 

,i <//. (grant);////.(inscription);///.(island); kg. (king); lit. (literature; 
all texts are included in this); lid. (locality; general term for 
geographical regions); tub. (monk); tut. (mountain); off. (officer); 
p -(poet); pto. (people); pi. (copper plate); pre. (prince); q. (queen); 
r. (river); sue. (sacrifice); scb. (scholar); /. (teacher); trb. (tribe). 


Abkidbnrmakoshu, lit., 214. 
Abdali, Ahmad Shah, isg., 368. 
Abdurrajaq, iwtb., 162n. 
Ahhiras, pro., 130n, 197, 297n. 
Achneminid, tfpisl., 54, 64, 282. 
Achyuta(nandin\£j., 129 and n, 
130n, 134n, 140f, 197. 

Adam’s Bridge, fort., 129n. 
Adarsa/Adarsana, loft., I30n, 
279n, 

Adhvaraja, 220n. 

Aditi, 268n. 

Adityasena, kg., 350, 364. 
Adityavardhana, kg., 299, 358. 
Adiyavarman, kg., 362. 
Afghanistan, fort., 150, 284, 
285. 

Agnimitra, kg., 75n, 83n, 126, 
336, 385n. 

Ag'ii-puriiua, lit., see Purii(uis. 
Agnishtoma, sue., 86. 

Agra, fort., 130n, 197, 221. 
Agrubjru, 294. 


Agrawala, Y.S., 65n, 71 n, 
119, 136n, 137. 181n, 202n, 
209, 217n, 250n, 255n. 

Agrawal, Jagannath, 43n, 81 n, 
82n. 83n, 114n, 187n, 189n, 
253n, 254, 263n, 266n, 274n, 
284n, 31 In. 

Ahamadabad, fort. 255. 

Ahichchhatra, lort., 69, 129, 

130n, 140, 197. 

Ahirbudbnya Sukbita, lit., 136, 
137. 

Ahmad, Nisar, 228n. 

Ahmad, Shihabuddin Abdul 
Abbas, autb., 162n. 

Airikina, fort., 91n, 131n, 141, 
142, 152, 222, 226, ff. 

AisvaryapSla, kg., 1R4. 

Aitareya Krahmann, lit., 144. 

Aiyangar, S. K., 36, 42n, 51 n, 
75n, 85n, 95n, 96, lOOn, 118, 
129n, I41n, 142n, 159n, 160n, 
176, 201, 204n, 222n, 254n,. 
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Aivar, Venkatarama, 201. 

Aja, (fejj., 156n. 

Ajanta, led., 191n. 

Ajiitasatru, 52, 60, 98. 
Ajilabhattarika, q., 258. 

Ajmer, kct. —157n, 197. 

Akbar, kg., 2,32, 163n, 221, 
253n. 

Akhschnunwar, kg., 337. 
Alaric, kg., 240, 241. 

Albcruni, <7///^., 4, 24n, 35, 102. 
Alexander (the Great), 279.282. 
Allahabad, loci. ,46,see l’rayaga. 
Allahabad pillar ins., passim. 
Allan, |., 16 tt passim. 

Altekar, A. S., passim. 

Atnarajn, autb., 359. 
ylmarakssba./i/.,99n,\S2n,\S3. 
Acnauna art., 355, 384. 

Amida, led., 172, 283. 

Amir Khushrau, autb., 162n. 
Ammaraja, kg., 317n. 
Amoghavasha III, kg., 223. 
Amrakardava, off-, 247, 248. 
Amu Darya, r. t 281. 
Anantadevi, q., 271 n, 272. 
Anantasena, off., 272. 
Anantavarman, kg., 2, 296, 362. 
Andhra, pee., 34, 59, 146, 363n. 
A/igtis, 66. 

An-hsi, led., 169n. 

Annam, loci., 150, 156. 

Antaka, 125. 

Antarvedi, lost., 60,68,221,281, 
303, 341. 

Anuloma, 77ff. 

AparSnta, led., 164, 217. 
Aphsnd, led. and ins., 350, 364. 
ApraUbanihaclaja, 98, 118. 
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Apratigha tvpe of coins, 268f, 
292 f. 

Aploryama, tat., 86. 

Arabia, hoc. 147 

Aral, 282. 

Ardashlr, I, kg., 170. 

Ardoxsho, 65, 116. 

Arjuna, 76. 

Arjunayanas./wo., 56,93.130n, 197. 

Arrian, 280n. 

Arthasistra of Kautilya, lit., 52, 
64, 7In, 133n, 152n, 154n, 
156n, 230n. 

Aryabhata, autb., 359 and n. 

Aryakshemisvara, 212n. 

Irja-A fadjniri-Mfi/a Kalpa, li/., 
13,24,26,27, lOOn, 109, 125f, 
l53n, 194f, 263n, 293, 306n, 
308, 321, 322f. 326ff., 336, 
342ff„ 356, 372ff., 379f. 

Aryavarta, passim. 

Asanga, autb., 214. 

Asoka, kg., 49, 67n, 152n, 188f. 

Asuravjjaya, 155. 

Asvamedha (horse-sacrificc), 86, 
112, 113 and n, 134,160, 186ff, 
211 . 

Atavirajya, 101, 152. 

Atharvateda, lit., 66n. 

Atiratra, sac., 86. 

Attila, 281. 

Aulikaras, pco. or., ipust., 289(T., 
358IT. 

Aurva, 72. 

Austerlitz, iod., 140. 

Austria, Led., 185. 

Avamukta, led., 164n. 

Avanti, led., 338, 359. 

Avantivarnun, kg., 224n. 
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„ i rasjaka BribuJnitti, lit., 57. 
Average reign period, principle 
of, 384 n. 

Avodhya, loft., 42n, 45, 48, 68, 
115, 149n, 211, 215, 219n. 
Ayyavarman, kg., 156n. 
Azerhaizan, 281. 

Az.ini-us-Shan, kg., 315n. 

Bactria, loe/., 45, 150, 169ff, 

204n, 223, 280, 281 If. 
Badaganga ins., 365. 

Bagchi, P. C., 56, 59n. 
Baghclkhand, loci., 275, 276. 
Baliawalpur, 130n. 

Bahlikas, peo., see Yalhikas. 
Bahmani, djnst ., 163n- 
Bahram Gor, kg., 283. 

Bajpai, K. D., 82n, 204n, 226n. 
228n, 236n. 
lU/cjI’liaSata, lit., 10. 

Baladitva, kg., 5, 21, 80f., 211, 
215, 293,294, 306n. 308, 3l4ff. 
See Narasiinhagupta. 

Balaghat., lost., 276. 
Balavarman, kg., of Kamarupa 
151n, 237; of Bengal 130n, 151. 
Balkh., he/., see Bactria. 

Ballia, loci., 120, 191. 
Baluchistan, lost., 204n. 

Bamhani, grt., 275f. 

Uamnala, lot/., 277n. 

Bamyin, loe/., 337. 

Banabhatta, 25, 109, 138n, 229, 
296, 308n. 

Uanaras, loci., 45, 46, 69, 115. 
See VSrSnasi. 

Bandhuvarman, fend., 158, 240, 
2B7tf. 

Banka, loe/., 46, 47. 


Banerjea, J. N., 61, 62n, 81 n, 
82n. 

Banerji, P. T., 298n. 

Banerji, R. D., 34, 42n, 83, 
84, 91 n, 99n,104n, 111n,l60n, 
170n, 176, 193n, 201 n, 226n, 
236n, 255n, 274n, 286, 310n, 
3B3n. 

Bannerji, A., 315n. 

Barani, Z, 162n. 

Barua, B. M., 152n, 156n. 
Barygaza, lost., 148, 240. 

Basak, R. G., 36, 42n, 50n, 
53n,B3n, 96n, 100n, 103n,104n, 
201, 204 n, 214n, 236n, 306. 
383n. 

Basarh, loe/., 52, 63. 

Basham, A.L,3l.33,38,103n, 
263n, 271 n, 309n. 

Banskhcra, pi., 271. 

Banswara, lost., 157. 

Basti, lor/., 18, 46. 

Baudbajana Dharma Sutra, lit., 
103n, 279n. 

Bavana, Joe/., 18, 45, 46, 115, 
136n, 191, 238, 266. 

Beal, S., 43, 52n, 149n, 295n, 
338n, 349n. 

flclvalkar, S. K-, 284n- 
Bengal passim. 

Berar, he/., 257. 

Besnagar, loe/., 297. 

Bend pi., 352. 

Beveridge, H., 28. 

Bhadra, kg., 239n. 

Bhigavatism, 136ff. 

Bhagirathi, r., 88. 

Bhandarkar, D. R., 103n, llln, 
176, 188n, 109n, 192, 204n, 
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216n, 221 n, 226n, 238, 253n, 
27In,, 306, 347n. 

lihandarkar, R.G., 36f., 33,287n. 

Bhanugupta, kg., 81, ,102, 304, 
305, 307, 328n, 329, 336, 341 f. 
371 f., 376, 377f. 

Bhanugupta, 81. 

Bharadvaja, gptrn, 76n. 

Hharasivas, Ay nil. , 4, 35, 

63. 84, BBC, 108, 1348'. Sec 
also Nagas. 

BharaMva-VSkataka th/ttlt, 88ff. 

Uharatabala alias Indca, kg., 
275ff., 298n. 

Bharatpur, toil., 115. 

Bhirgavas, pro., 24, 72f. 

Bharsar, /v/., 18, 46, 47, 380. 

Bhartridiman, kg., 87. 

Bhaskaradarra, fenri., 224n. 

Bhiskarvarman, kg., Tin , 138a, 
365. 

Bhasma, kg., 125, 379n; sec aisu 
KScha. 

Bhatiri, Ay ns!., 80. 

Hhatirka, off., 83n. 301, 357/ 

Bhatracharya, B., 28n, 214n, 

Uharraraka, 23. 

Bhattasali. N. K., 151 n, 2nin, 
2 - >4n, 329, 365n, 383n. 

Bhau Daji, see Daji, Bhau. 

Bhavadattavarman, kg., see 
Bhavartavarman. 

Bhavanaga, kg., 86a, 88ff., 
108f., 134, 139. 

Bhavattavarman, kf., 9n, 4Sn, 
259ff., 274ff. 

Bhimasena, kg., 276. 

Bhimavarman, kg., 81, 82. 

Bhita, /oil., 52n, 63. 


Bhitari ins., 263, 267n, 270, 272, 
293, 304, 314, 323ff. 

Bhoja, kg., 224n- 

Bhulunda, kg., 297. 

Bhutivarman, kg., 365. 

Hiblt., h/.. 32. 

Bihar Kotra ins., 157n, 361 n. 

Bihar stone ins., 272, 306n. 

Bijayagadh, loci., 159n. 

Bijnaur Bagnt, lor/., 85n. 

Bilhana, autb., 230, 234. 

Bilaspur, loci., I64n. 

Bilsad ins., 107. 

Bimbasira, kg., 210. 

Bloch. 83n, 31 In. 

Bodh GayS, loci ., 42, 44, 149n, 
150, 183. 

Budhisarman, 76n. 

Bolan pass, 284, 285. 

Brahmadatta, gor., 301. 

Brahmagupta, autb., 75, 359. 

Brahma-kshatra families, 74. 

Brahmaputra, r., 154. 

Brihaspatisava, Sat., 85n. 

lifibaspali Smrili., lit., 24n. 

liriba! Kalhamailjari., lit., 26. 

lit that Xabmiln., III., 99n, 129n, 
299n, 358. 

Buddha, Buddhism, 57, 70, 122, 
125ff., 153n, 159. 188f., 268n, 
292ff.. 345IT.. 368f. 

Buddha era, 106n. 

Buddhaghnsha, 98. 

Buddhamirra, mk., 214. 

Budhagupta, kg., 5, 11, 12, 21, 
102, 228 1 , 261 n. 263, 267n, 
294f.,297ff., 304f., 307, 310n. 
315, 321, 323, 327n, 328ff., 
332ft, 335, 341, 372, 3731T. 
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Biihlcr, 85n, 128, 266n, 338n. 
Bulandshahr, loft., 129, I30n, 
197. 

Bundclkhand, loft-, 85n, 101, 
142, 147, 154, 161, 298. 
Burma, loti., 148, 150. 

Burn, R., 17n, 310n. 

Burnell, 52n. 

Butterfield, H., 37n. 

Byzantine empire, 240n, 241. 
Byzantium, loci. 241. 

Calcutta, loci., 16, 115. 

Cambay, tod. 225. 

Cansa,, 4n. 

Canouje, Canyacubja, see Ka- 
nauj. 

Ciracalla, kg., 240n. 

Caspian, 169, 281, 282. 

Central Asia, 240, 281. 

Ceylon, 148, 180ff.; see Sirtihala. 
Chahamana, dyns/., 168n. 
Chakarapata, 265. 

Chakraborrty, 62n. 
Chakradharapur, 9. 
Chakradhvaja, 191. 
Chakrapalita,e//.,265n, 291, 209. 
Chakrapani, 23, 137. 
Chakravikrama type of coins, 
136, 235n. 

Chakravarti ideal,66, 136, 186f., 
279, 368. 

Chakrararti-kshetra, 12, 66. 
Chalukya, dyns!., 54, 102n- 
Champa, hct., 184. 

Chau tin kan si ku., lit., 212n. 
Chindasena, kg., 142. 

Chandra, kg. of Mcharauli pillar 
ins., 13,151,168, 178, 201ff., 
249, 277, 280. 


Chandrabhaga, r., 339. See 
Chenab. 

Chandradcvi, ^.,267n. 

Chandraditya, kg., see Vishnu* 
gupta. 

Chandragarbhafutripr ifbebbn, lit., 
269, 284 n. 

Chandragomin, an lb., 284n. 

Chandragupta (Maurya), kg., 
see Mauryas. 

Chandragupta 1, kg., 3, 4, 5, 
20, 21, 34, 41 n, 47, 50, 53, 
61, 66n, 76n, 78, 83ff., 94ff., 
102n, 104, 115ff., 123, 124, 
142, 191, 194, 201, 209, 2l5n, 
267, 270. 

Chandragbpta 11, kg., passim. 

Chandragupta III, A^-,305,335n, 
336, 370n, 372, 373ff. 

Chandragupta-Kumaradcvi type 
of coins, 95, 114ff. 

Chandramgu, kg., 247n. 

Chandramsa., kg., 201. 

Chandraprakasa, kg., 209, 215. 

Chandravarman, kg., 130n, 151, 
197, 201, 206. 

Chandrivati, 245n. 

Chang Kien, off. 150. 

Chang-ngan, loci., 256. 

Charana seals, 63. 

Chartnanavati., r., 152. 

Charpcnticr, 265n. 

Chashtana, kg., 87. 

Chattisgarh, see Chhattisgarh. 

Chattopadhyaya, K- C., 28 n, 
205, 225 n. 

Chattopadhyaya, S., 5, 36, 43n, 
52, 59n, 62n, 76n, 83, 84 
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'96n, 103n, lC4n, I06n, 116n, 
128n, 143n, 170n, 198, 225, 
274n, 329f. 

Chiudhuri, 1*. C., 15ln, 156n, 
237n, 

Chaudhun, R. K., 254n, 264n. 
Chavanncs, E-, 43, 52n, 337. 
Chcdi, djnst., 59. 

Chcnab (Chandrabhigi), r., 
130n, 197. 

Cheng Song, 56f. 

Chhabra, B. Ch-, 42n, 95n 
128n, 193n, 271 n, 275. 
Chhagalaga, feud-, 61 n, 222n. 
Chhatreivara, kg., 61, 62 and n. 
'Chhattisgarh (Chattisgarh), loci., 
186. 

‘Chhindwara, loci., 88. 

•Chicacolc, loci., I64n. 
Chi-li-ki-to, kg., 42ff. 

•China, 33, 148, 149, 156, 169, 
172, 180f., 240, 256n, 264n, 
281, 322, 354. 

Cjiii.amsuku, 181. 

Chingleput, loci., 164n, 195, 
Chionites,/>eo., 172fT., 207,282ff. 
Chiratadatta, got., 301. 
Chitrakuta, loci., 129n, 349n. 

Chitral, loci., 337. 

•Cholas, pco., 282. 

Chotanagpur, loci., 98. 

•Choti Sadari ins., 298. 

Chumbi Valley, 149. 

Chyavana, 73. 

•Codrington, 307n. 

■Coimbtoor, loti., 165n. 
Colebrooke, H., 1. 
Confederation of Rhine, 185. 
Conjceveram, loci., 164n, 195. 


Constantine, £^.,241. 
Constantinople, loci., 241, 248. 
Cosmas (Indicopleustes), nanga- 
lor, 347n, 349n. 

Cunningham, A., 4f., 21 n, 56n, 
95n, 147n, 170n, 171, 267n, 
338 n. 

Cuscni, peo., 172, 176n. 

Curtis, J. Vu, 278. 376n, 377. 

Dabok, loci., 206. 
Daivaputrashahi, 131, 175f. t 
195, 206. 

Daji.Bhau, 33,85n, 201n, 203n. 
Dakshinapatha, loct., 129 and n, 
195, 199. 

Damirika, loct., 149n. 
Damodragupta, kg., 209n. 
Damodarasena, kg., 245 and n, 
246. 

Damodarpur ph., 206, 255n, 
301, 304, 333, 355, 356, 383. 
Dandekar, R. N., 36, 42n, 79n, 
lC2n, 104n, llln, 202n, 203n, 
255n, 285n, 288n, 316, 383n. 
Dani, A. H-, 50n, 118n, 119o, 
152n, 201, 205n, 228n. 
Dantivarman, kg., 224n. 
DaSapura, led., 157ff., 240, 242, 
251, 2B7ff., 358n. 

Daiaratha, kg., 67. 

Das Gupta, N. N., 28n, 255n, 
273n, 288n, 310n, 315n, 333. 
Dattabhata, off., 288. 

Dattadevi, q., 185n, 237n. 
Dauhitra, a category of subsi¬ 
diary sons, 901T., 122. 

Davaka, loci., 130n, 151, 152, 
195, 217. 

Dayanand, 106n. 
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Dcccan, passim. 

De, S. C., 217n. 

De, S. K-, 224n. 

Delhi, 1,3,103n, 161,162, 163, 
197, 210, 278. 

DcvabhGti, 72, 83n. 

Dcvagupta, pre., 340. 
Devagupta (Chandragupta II), 
kg., 209n.. 237n. 

Devakl, 265, 271 n. 273n. 

Dev a put ra. Hi it, 175ff. 

Dcvaraja (Dcvagupta or Chan¬ 
dragupta II), ig., 207n. 
Dcvarakshita, 50n. 

Dcvarashtra, ioc/., 164n, 195. 
Devattha, loci., 46. 
Deri-Cbandravupta, lit., 26, 27, 
224ff. 

Dhalbhum, ioc/., 55n, 95. 
Danaidah gr!., 206. 

Dhananjaya, kg., 4n. 
Dhanyavishnu./rW., 338, 341f., 
344, 345. 

Dhara, ioc.'., 224, 354, 363. 
Dh&rana Brahmanas, 78. 
Dbarana, gotra, 74, 75n. 
Dharapatta, kg., 357f. 
Dharasena, kg., 301 f., 357. 
Dharini, q., 75. 

Dharmaditya, kg., 321 n, 366f., 
380. 

Dharmadosha, 81. 

Dharmapala, kg., 168n. 
Dharmaranya, lost., 74. 
Dbarmarijaya, 154 and n, 155, 
160, 161, 168, 188f. 

Dharwar, loci., 77. 

Dhava, 203- 
Dhavala, q., 320. 


Dhavalikar, 187n. 

Dhruvabhuti., off., 301 n. 
Dhruvadcvi, q ., 107, 225ff.„ 
252 and n. 267n, 312. 

Dhruva Dharavarsha, kg., 224n, 
228n, 230n, 232. 

Dhruvasena I, kg. 357f. 

Digh Kikaya, lit., 188. 
Dikshitar, R. R., 39, 251n. 
Dikshit, K. N,. 69, 142, 151n, 
383n. 

Dinajpur, loci., 3. 

Diodotus, I and II, 45. 
Diskalkar, D. B., 103n, 287n. 
Divakarasena, pre., 245 and n. 
Divekar, H. R., 263. 

Divide region, 133, 154, 221, 
278. 

Divjatadana, lit., 76, 251 n. 
Dravyavardbana, kg., 299n, 
358 ff. 

Dronasimha, kg., 30If, 357. 
Dubreuil, G. j., 128n, 164n, 
165n, 197f. 

Duprasahahasta, pre, 269. 
Durga, 65, 116. 

Durlabharaja l, feud. 168n. 
Dvadasaditya, kg. 335a, 372f. 
Dvaitavana, loci., 278. 
Dvamushyayana, a category of 
sons, 90ff., 97, 118. 

Dvipantara Bharata, 181 n. 

East Indies, loci., 181ff., 186. 
Ecbatna, loci., 169. 

Hggling. 70n. 

Egypt., loci., 148. 

Ellichpur, loci., 257. 

Ellore, loci., 164n, 195. 
Elphinstonc, 30. 
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Epht halites, see Hephthalites. 
Eran, loci. and ins., 126, 130n. 
141, 142n, 146n, 147, 152, 

185, 225, 303, 304, 305, 341, 
342, 343. 371. 

Erandapalla, loci., 164n. 
Euphrates, r., 169. 

Euscni, peo., 172. 

Euthydemos. kg., 45. 

Euxine, led., 148, 169. 
Pa-hsien, 159, 163, 174, 180, 
183, 213, 239, 249. 

Fan-chen., kg., 56f. 

Pa-Sheng, mk., 256n. 

Fa-Wei., mk. 256n. 

Fa-Yong, mk., 256n. 

Faridpur pi., 366n, 380. 
Farnadata, 265n- 
Faustos of Byzantium, 173. 
Fergusson, James, 201, 205. 
Fcrishtah, 162n. 

Feudalism, 256ff. 

Fisher, H. A. L., 185n, 186n. 
Fleet. J. F., passim. 

France, 161n, 185, 186. 
Frouwallncr, 214ff. 

Fu-nan, Jos/., 56f., 181, 184. 
Gadaharas, /eo.,175, 177. 
Gadhwa, lost., and ins., 52n, 212. 
Ganapatinaga kg., 129 and n, 
130n, 134n, 140f., 197, 238. 
Gandaki, r., 195. 

Gandhira, loct., 171 IF., 283, 
337f., 346f., 351, 352. 
Gandharis, 66. 

Ganga, djnst., 80, 145, 156. 
Gaiigaraja, kg., 184. 

Ganga Sigara, 168n. 

Gatigi Valley, passim. 


Ganga-Yamuna motif, 52n. 
Gangadhai, led. and ins., 157n. 
Cange, tod., 149n. 

Ganguly, D. C., 43n, 50n, 102n, 
168o. 

Ganj. tod., 164n. 

Ganjam, he!., 386. 

Garhwal, loci., 153n. 

Garuda, 139;—dhvaja, 114, 115, 
124, 191, 208, 227; —seal, 131, 
132. 

Gaudas, pro., 168n, 336, 343, 
356, 363, 366. 

Gauhati, loct., 195. 

Gauri, kg., 298f., 358. 

Gautama Buddha, see Buddha. 
GautamiputraSstakarni, kg., 73. 
Gautamiputra (\ akataka), prt., 
86o, 89, 91, 92, 108, 134. 
Gaya, gr/. and he/., 55n, 105/T. 
ll’off., 124, 362. 

Geiger, W-, 159n. 

Ceograpbike, lit., 57, 131n. 
Ghatotkacha, kg., 3, 5, 41 n, 
47, 83ff., 84n, 93, 94,96n, 105, 
110, 193, 270. 

Ghatotkachagupta, got. and kg., 
223, 255, 258, 262n, 266, 269, 
273, 289, 305, 31 If., 377. 
Ghazipur, loct., 45, 115. 
Ghaznavid, djnst., 282. 

Ghazni, loci., 167, 283. 
Ghirshman, R., 151m, 169n, 
170n. 

Ghosh, A., 11 In, 269n, 31 If. 
Ghoshal, U. N., 39, 79n. 
Ghurid, djnst., 280, 282. 

Gilts, H. A., 149n, 159n, 

163n, 174n, 180n, 213n. 
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Gnoli, 53. 

Godavari, r., 146,161,164n,195. 
Godavari, /or/., 164n. 
Gokhalc, U. G., 43n, 103n, 
104n, 160n. 

Gollas, kg., 347n. 

Gomi, 1 kg., 126. 

Gondarmau, /or/., 157. 
Gopachandra. kg.* 342n, 366. 
Gopal, L., 295n. 

Gapalpur, tor/., 46. 

Goparaja, kg., 90n, 91 n, 142n, 
341 f., 379ri. 

Gopasvjmi., off., 112. 
Goswami, K. G., 135n. 
Govinda II, kg., 232. 

Covinda III, 228n, 230a 
Govinda IV. kg., 233, 257. 
Govindagupta, gov., 16n, 223, 
253ff., 288f. 

Graha, kg., l?.5n. 

Grant, Charles, 39. 

Greeks,45,54,55,2-79.336,337. 
Gresham’s Law, 320n. 
Grumhates, kg., 176n, 283. 
Guha, kg., 50n. 

Guhasena, kg., 357f. 

Guha, S. K., 4n. 

Gujarir, /or/., 24,157n, 218, 221, 
222f, 239ff. 

Gunaighar gr/., 113, 295, 305, 
348n, 366, 370. 

Gunachandra, nr.tb., 224n. 
Gupta, A?., 41n, 4?ff., 47, 52n, 
82 ff, 105, 110. 

Gupta era, 5n, 102ff, 156n, 158 
249. 

Gupta-I.ichchhavi alliance, 94 

ff., 101. 


Gupta Peace, 250. 

Gupta, P. L., 28n, 95n, 102a 
103r,106n, 113n, 194n, 226n, 
270, 271 n, 272n. 298n. 309n, 
310n, 312n, 314n, 

Gupta script, 2ff., 50n, 151ff. 

Gurgan, lor/., 283. 

Guttalas, djnst., 77. 

Gwalior ins., 342, 352, 382. 

Haihayas, pro., 72. 

Hajipur,/or/., 18, 46, 47, 115n. 

JIaraha ins., 363, 384. 

Hardoi, /or/., 380 

Hardval, I.ala, 292n. 

Harigupta, kg., 339f. 

Haripur, /or/., 239n. 

Harishena, kg. of Vatsagulma 1 
branch of the Vakatakas, 358. 

Harishena, p., 13, 14, 49, 128, 
132, 140, 141, 142, 145, 155, 
165n, 176, 178, 182, !89n, 
194, 195ff, 277, 301 n. 

Harita, auth., 73, 78. 

Harivomsa, /it., 24, 383- 

Harivarman, kg., 214, 363- 

Harrington, J. H., 2. 

Ifr/rsharborj/o, /it., 10, 109n„ 
138n, 225,229,296. 

Harshagupta, Later Gupta 
kg., 364. 

Harshagupta, q., 363, 364. 

Harshavardhana (Harsha) kg., 
147, 238, 271, 279n, 308, 363, 
365. 

Hast in, fend., 298. 

Hastings, Warren, 1, 

Hastivarman, kg., 167 

Havcll, E. B., 32, 33. 

Hecatompylos, /or/., 169. 
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Hein raj a, autb ., 24. 

Hellenism, 64. 

Hellcstheacus, kg., 241 f. 
Hclmund, 285. 

Hemamala, 154. 

Hephthal, I, kg., 283. 
Hephthalitcs (F.phthalites), pro., 
173ft., 277fT, 336 ff. See also 
Hunas. Hcras, H., 160n, 193f., 
198, 226n, 350n. 

Herat, loct., 283, 337. 

Hcrzfcld, E., 170, 173, 339n. 
Hillcbrandt, 224n. 

Himatala, 153n. 

HiucnTsang, SceYuan Chwang. 
Hiung-nu., 171, 174. 

Hocrnle, A. F. R., 82n, 202, 
205 n, 214, 252, 268n, 274n, 
281 n, 306, 325n. 351 n, 360a. 
Ho-lo-tan (Java), loct., 181. 
Hormizd II, kg., 87, 170, 223. 
Huang-long, loct., 256n- 
Hugli, IP, 46, 47. 

Huhzsch, £., 301 n. 

Huna era, 339n. 

Hunas, peo., 7,32,133,135,173IT. 
219,263,264, 265,274, 277ff., 
336 ff. 

Hunter, 16. 

Ikshvaku, dynst., 61. 

Ilahi era, 106n. 

Indian Archipelago, 180IT. 
Indian Napoleon, 185. 
lndc-China, 148. 

Indore, loct. and grt., 291. 
Indra, 125. 

Indraji, Bhagavan Lai, 23, 
33. 

Indumati, q-, 156n,219n, 237n. 
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Iran/Iranians, 150, 169ff., 174, 
264f., 282. 

Isanavarmnn, kg., 350, 354, 363, 
364, 366, 3e4. 

Islam, 283. 

Isvaravarmnn, kg., 350, 354, 
363, 366f. 

Isvarasena, 297n. 

Italy, loct., 185. 

I-tsing, 42ff., 52n, 149n, 293n.. 

jahula. Jabubla, 274n, 338 and n. 
Jadi Yasaha, anth., 385. 
Jahangir, kg., 253n. 

|ai Frakash, 228n. 

Jainism, 345. 

Jaipur, loct., 130n. 

Jalan, R. K., 3l0n. 

Jarasandha, kg., 67 
Jarts/Jats, pro., 75, 284n. 

Jaunpur, loct. and ir.s., 46, 128,. 
354. 

Java, loct., 181, 239. 

Javabala, kg., 275. 

Jayadatta, gov., 301. 

Jayadeva, 1, kg., 53. 

Jnyadcva. II., kg., 53. 
Jayasoma, kg., 61 n. 

Jayaswal, K.. 1’., pntsim. 
Jayavarman, kg., 157, 158f. 

Jena, loct., 141. 

Jeypore, loct., 160n. 

Jhalavar, loct., 157n. 

Jina Vijaya, Muni, 340n. 
Jivadaman, kg., 87. 

Jivitagupta 1, kg., 364t'., 36"L 
Joan-Joan, trb., see Jou.m- 
Jouati. 

Johiyawar, loct., 197. 

Jones, William, I, 30. 
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Jouan-Jouan (Joan-Joan), fro., 
171 ff„ 207. 

Jouvcau Dubreuil, G.. sec 
Dubreuil, J. G.. 

Julian, kr., 240n. 

Junagadh ins., 264f.,290f., 293n. 
' 308, 309n. 

Jhusi, loci., 46, 47, 52n. 
Justinian, kg., 291. 

Kabul, 24, 172, 2C4, 221. 
Kabulistan, loci., 337. 

Kacha, kg., 47, 122ff., 191 ff. 
216n, 226n, 387ff. 

Kadamba, dynsl., 70, 73, 77n, 
78, 79, 80. 145, 258, 274. 
Kottambari, Hi. 10, 308n. 
Kahaum, loci, and ins., 3, 291. 
Kahror. loci., 153n. 

Kaivartas, peo., 58. 

Kajaiigala, loci., 150. 

Kikas, Irb., 130n, 142,145.147, 
155, 197. 

Kakusthavarman, kg., 78, 80, 
258 n. 

Kalaka, A. 340. 

Kalakavana, tod., 130n. 
Kalanjar, loci., 278. 

Kalhana,/.., 24. 348, 353n. 
Kalidasa, p., 26, 77n, 152n, 

163f., 179f, 189n, 204o, 207, 
217ff.,237n, 249, 2S1, 268n. 
Kalighat, loci., 16, 46, 47, 319, 
324, 356. 

Kalinga, loci., 150, 159ff., 165, 
181. 

KaliyiigarUjavrit/onla, Hi., 195n. 
Kalkiraja, 348. 

Kamakhya, loci., 278. 
KiiwarJakija Nltisara, lit., 71 n. 


Kamarupa, loci.. Tin, 130n, 138n, 
147. 149,217, 237, 257n,364n, 
365. 

Kambojas, pto-, 179f., 219. 

Kanauj, loci., 22, 27n, 29, 129, 
140 and n, 210, 212, 362, 369, 

Karichi (Kanchi pur a), loci., 76n, 
147, 164n, 167, 195, 20R. 

Kandhar, loci., 285 

Kane P. V., 40,70n, 79n, 136n, 
153n, 154n, 176. 

KanishknT, kg., 45, 68, 201. 

Kanvakubja, loci., sec Kanauj. 

Kapila, 300. 

Karpuradvipa, is/., 180n. 

Kar, R. C, 202n, 206n, 372. 

Kartarpur, loci., 153n. 

KSrtikeva, 62, 256, 260, 268n. 

Katripura,/or/., I30n, 153 and n, 
197. 

Kasarva, loct., 18, 46, 47. 

Kashmir, loa., 130n, 153n, 185, 
351. 

Kasia, ted., 345. 

Kasidi, pro., 283. 

Kasyapa, A, 73, 268n. 

Katare, 131n. 

Kathasarilsngiira, lit., 26, 149n, 
150, 21 In, 52n, 264n, 269, 
270, 271 n, 284n. 

Kathiawad, loci., 23, 218, 2391T., 
253. 

KStyivana, nntb., 72. 

Kaumudimahotsaia, lit., 28n, 142. 

Kaurala, tod-, 165n. 

Kausambi, loct., 49, 52n, 56, 57, 
60, 69, 81, 82, 83n, 84, 143n, 
146, 251, 341, 345. 
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Kautilv 2 , asstb., 52, 64, 71, 72, 
133, i40, 154n. 

Kaveri, r., 161. 

KdvyaJa'mkdrasiitrarri/ti, lit., 209n, 
215n- 

Karyamimamsa, lit., 158n, 220n, 
222n, 225. 

Kennedy, J., 170n. 

Kerala, tod., 165 and n, 167, 
186, 217f. 

Keruadungi, loct., 98. 

Khalji, Alauddin, kg., 163, 165. 
166. 

Khandakhadyako, lit., 359. 
Kharaparikas, frb., 130n, 197. 
Khiravcla, kg., 162, 165, 166, 
167. 

Kharswan, loct., 98. 

Khybcr Pass, 277, 278. 
Kia-pi-li, loct. 256n. 

Kia-tan, mk., 150. 

Kidara Kushana, kg. and dynst., 
171 ff., 207, 280, 283. 

Ki-ro-lo, sec Kidara Kushana. 
Kiclhorn, F., 361 n. 

Kilakila, 85n. 

King-and-Queen-Mother type 
of coins, 265n. 

King-and-Qucen on couch type 
of coins, 253. 

Ki-pin, loct., 346- 
Knight, R. Payne, 16. 

Konow, Sten, 56, 82n, 224n, 
339n. 

Kosala (Southern), loct., 164, 
260, 261 

Kosam, loct., see Kausimbi. 
Kosatnhi, D. D., 39, 55n, 295n. 
Kotah (State), 130, 197. 


Kotas, trb. or dynst., 129, 130n, 
140f. 

Kottura, loct., 165n, 167 
Kotwa, loct., 18, 46, 236n. 
Kramaditya, Hilt, 272n, 311„ 

3l2n, —of repousse coins, 260f. 
Krishna, r., 161, 164n, 196, 

197. 

Krishna III, kg, 232n, 233. 
Krishnacborito, lit., 114, 189n.. 
Krishna Dcva 82n, 266n, 306, 
31 On, 325, 381. 

Krishnagupta, kt., 364. 

Kritiya, dynst., 153n. 

KntyakaIpatarx, lit., 245 n. 
Kshatrapas (Western,), 41, 54, 
59, 77n, 87f., 93, 157f., 205 f., 
218, 239ff„ 246IT., 26«f-, 272, 
273f., 276, 203, 292f., 301, 

304f. 

Kshemendra, a/itb., 24. 

Kubera, kg., 195. 

Kumaradcvi, q., 41 n, 53, 61, 
78,94fT., 104n, 109. 114IT..124. 
Kumaragupta (Later Gupta), 
kg, 364f. 

Kumaragupta, I, kg., 5, 7, 12, 
19, 20, 21, 47, 48, 51 n, 72, 
101, 102,103, 114, 158. 216n. fc 
220, 221, 250, 253fT., 265, 329. 
Kumaragupta II, kg., 262n, 
287ff., 294, 304ff., 3ieff. 
Kumaragupta, III, kg., 262n 
307IT., 354f.,375JT. 

Kumirajiva, /., 172, 174, 214. 
Kumara Kalasa, sch., 26. 
Kumarapalagupta, kg., 23. 
Knmarosambhava, lit., 181 n, 268n 
Kumarkhan, loct., 18, 46. 
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Kumaun, Let., 153n. 

Kunar, r., 204n. 

Kunindas, trb., 61f., 93, 153n. 
Kuntala, /«•/., 243, 258, 260. 
Kuntalesraradautya, lit., 245a. 
Kunti, q., 296. 

Kura. Ins., 284, 338n. 

Kuraln, lost., 165n. 

Kurujaiigala, lot/., 278. 
Kurukshetra, iett., 278. 
Kushana, trb. and dyns/., 19, 
34, 35,41.54,56,57.58, 59, 67, 
83, 84, lOOn, 116, 133, 156, 
l69ff., 193n, 207, 210, 282. 
Kushana, Little (Kitlara), ehnst. % 
169ff., 177ff., 207, 280, 283. 
Kusika, kg., 73. 

Kusthalapura, Jod., 164n. 
Kusumapura, lost., 140, 212. 
Kusumbhi, Jot/., 46, 47. 
Kutulphe, itj., 283- 
Knialayamala, lit., 298n, 339f. t 
340n, 345. 

Kuveranaga, q, 78, 107, 267. 

Lagraditya, kg., 5. 

Lakhana Udavaditya, 338n. 
Lakshmana, feud ., 297. 
Lakshmi,' 65, 116, 136, 251 n, 
266n, 308n. 

l.akshmidhara, nutb. 245n. 

Lai. K. S., 161n, 162n. 

Lanki, loet., 149n. 

Lassen, C., 29, 42n. 

Lata, led., 240, 242. 

Later Guptas of Magadha, 364f. 
J.auhitya, r., 12, 156n, 361. 
Law, N. N-, 144n. 

Levi, S., 56, 67n, 172n, 176n, 
224n. 


Liang, dyns/., 354. 
Lichrhhavi,/ri. and.</u/r,51,52ff., 
59, 60, 61, 67, 77, 79, 84, 93, 
94ff., 102n, 104n, 1191F., —of 
Nepal, 102n. 

Listen, 5. 

Lohni, 153n. 

Lokaprakasa, q., 276. 

M’abar, Let., 162. 

Macdonell, A. A., 219, 217n. 
Mndanalckha, 252n. 

Madankola, Let, 46, 136n. 
Madhavasena, 252 and n. 
Midhavasiihhavarman, I (Ganga), 
kg., 156n. 

Madhuban, pi., 271. 

Madrakas, trb., 56, 58, 130n, 
197. 

Madura, Let., 161 n. 

Magadha, Let., passim. 

Maglias, trb., 56, 57, 60, 81 f, 
84. 

Mahabhairava, 135. 

MahSbbSrata, til., 32, 72, 131n, 
204n, 251 n, 296r. 

Mobabbdsbya, lit., 130n, 278n. 
Mahidevi, title, 267, 271. 
Mahakantara, Let., l64n. 
Mahapadma, Sarvakshatr3ntaka, 
kg., 67. 

Mal-Sraja, title, 84, 145n. 
Mubdrajndbirajn, title. 84, 94. 
Maharashtra, Let,, 131n- 
Mahasenagunta, kg., 364n 
Mahnrntusa, lit., 149n, 159. 
Mahivana, Let., 164n. 

Mahavira era, 106n. 

Mahendra, kg., 50n. 

Mahendra, tut., 12, 361. 
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Mahendraditya, 249n, 269;—of 
repousse coins. 260f. 

Mahendrasena, kg., 269. 

Mahipala, kg. 308tf. 

Mahcsvara, 135. 

Mahishmati., Joel., 297. 

Mahmud cf Ghazni, kg., 167. 

Maitraka, trh. or djns/., 135, 
274n, 299, 301 fT., 357f., 359. 

Maity, S. K.,21n, 39,98n. 99n. 
118n, 148n, 180n, 181 n, 240ff. 

Majumdar, N. G., 82n, 91 n. 

Majumdar, R. C., passim. 

Makran, loci, 204n. 

Malabar, loci., 164, 165n. 

Malavas, trb., 35, 56, 61, 130n. 
145, 197. 

Malava era, 158,197. 

Malaya, loci., 148. 

Malcolm, 30. 

Maldah, lor/., 43n. 

Malik Kafur, 161, 162ff 166, 
167. 

Malwn, lor/., 15, 142, 157ff., 
186, 220 ff., 286ff, 34Iff., 373, 
374. 

Manavyani family, 298. 

Mandala theory, 155. 

Mandasor, loci, and ins-, 135, 
157/., 287ff, 357ff. 

Mandh.it ri, kg., 251. 

Manipur, loci., 149. 

Maakuwar, ins., 214n, 255n, 
371. 

Manoratha. sclj., 126. 

Manu, a/tib., 66, 70, 71, 72, 
90, 123, 130n, 133, 140, 233. 

Al ami Swrifi, lit., 52, 75 n, 130n, 
154n. 


Mararhis, peo., 55, 368. 
Marcellinus. Ainmianus, 172,173 
Marco J'olo, 162. 

MorkauJeja Parana, lit., see 
Pnranos. 

Marquart, 338n. 

Marsden, 17. 

Marshall, John, 62, 32n. 
Marshman. C, 29. 

Martin, 170n, 171,172ff,207n. 
Marundas. sec Murundas. 
Maruar, /<’<■/., 154. 

Mathura, loci., 4n, 45, 5°.68.69. 
84, 115, 129, l30n, 140, 197, 
237, 23Bn, 251. 

Matila, kg., 130n, 147. 
Matrigupta, r.nth., 153n 
Matrivishnu, feud-, 11, 228n, 
300, 341. 

Ma-twa-lin, au’b., 171, 174. 
Maukhari, djnst., 2, 296, 350, 
354, 362 f. 

Maurya. dyns!., 64, 75, 76, 163n. 
201, 210, 221, 277, 279;— 
Chandragupta, 1, 4 . 64 , 67n, 
224n, 336. Sec Asoka. 

May ura carman, kg , 73, 78, 79f. 
Mayurbhanj, loci., 98. 
McGovern, 286. 

Me Crindle. J. W., 27Pn, 280n, 
347n. 

Medhatithi, anil-, 66. 

Meerut, loci-, 1 

Meghavarna, kg , see Srlmegha- 
varna. 

Meharauli pillar, ins., 151, 168, 
175, 201 ff, 249. 

Mehta, C- P., 76n. 202o. 
Mehta, K. C, 340n. 
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Mtkali, loci., 274 275. 276f. 
Menander. kg., 64, 68, 

Merv., loci., 169 283. 
Mihiraknla, kg.,\ 25.201 n. 215n, 
269ii, 284, 307, 316, 322f,. 
327. 338(1, 342n, 344ff, 371, 
375, 381. 

Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no,/or/., 42ff 
Mill, James, 30, 31. 

Mill, W. H., 2, 3, 4. 22. 
Minerva, 268n. 

Mirashi, V. V., 16, ft passim. 
Mirjapur, loci., 58, 74. 

Mishra, 1’. I... 260n. 

Mitra, R. L., 33. 

Miththal, /or/., 18, 46. 
Mlechchhas, 264f., 269. 
Monsoons, 169. 

Mookcrji, D. N., 287n. 
Mookerji, R. K., 28n, 36, 76n, 
103n, 104n, 129n, 142n, 185n, 
186n, 198, 202n, 209, 213, 
248, 315n, 318n. 

Morvi, loci., 255. 

Motichandra, 82n. 
Mricbcbhokalikn, til., ?90n. 
Mrittiyunjayan, A. K., 322n. 
Mudra KakihaS:i, lit., 224. 
Mughal, dynsi., 2, 32,133, 163n, 
221, 252n, 385n. 

Mujvais, 66. 

Mukhcrjee, P.N., 371n- 
Multan, loci., 153n. 

Munroc, 30. 

Murshidabad, loci., 43, 44. 
Murthv, S. V. S-, 187n. 
Murunda, Irb., 56ff., 67f., 84, 
130, 175f. 

Nab Kishen, 16. 


Narhne-ki-Tnlai, loti, and ins., 
164n. 

Nadir Shah., kg., 348. 
Niigadatta, kg., 30n, 151. 
Nagarkot, loci., 24n. 
Nagardhan, see Nandivardhana. 
Nagas, pto. and dyurt., 56, 60, 
68, 78, 79, 84, 92n, 108, 130n, 
211, 238, 274n. 

NSgasena, kg., 109, 129 and n, 
130n, I34n, 139, 140f., 197. 
Nagwa, loci., 247n. 

Nalandi, loci, and ins. , 63, 105f. 
108, lllff., 124, 271, 305ff., 
325f., 345n, 370. 

Nalanda Mahavibara, 299f. 
Nalas, Irb., 259ff. 

Nanavati, J. M., 143n. 

Nanda, dynsi., 58, 67. 

Nandana, chief., 335, 384. 
Nandapura, loci., 343. 
Nandivardhana, loci., 9n, 45n, 
259. 

Naples loci., 185. 

Napoleon, kg., 141, 185, 166. 
Narada, c.ulb ., 233f. 

Narain, A. K., 6n, 20, 228n, 
31 On, 339n. 

Narasifnhagupta I, kg., 262n, 
266n, 267n, 314ff, 318ff 
Narsimhagupta II, kg., 262n, 
266, 314ff, 318ff, 344ff, 371, 
375ff, 381 ff. 

Naravarman, feud., 157, 158, 

361 n. 

Narayanapala, kg., 2. 

Narcndra, kg., 91 n. 
Narendrasena, kg., 258ff, 273ff, 
289ff. 

Narikcladvipa, is!., 180a 
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Narmada, r., 257n, 275. 

Narseh, kg., 87. 

Nath, R. M., 156n. 

Sd(ya Darpana ., lit., 224n. 

Sat aka lakshapakttha, //A,224n. 
Nava, >«., 82. 

Nayasena, 366. 

Neetnueh, /or/., 298. 

Nellorc, loti., 164n, 197. 

Nepal, loci. , 52, 60, 101, 152, 

134ff., 147. 

Nero, kg., 240n. 

Nidhanpur ,i •rt., 365. 

Nirukta, lit., 230n. 

Nowgong., loti., 130, 151. 
Sripavali., I it., 24. 

Nurjahin, q., 252n. 

Orissa, loci., 367, 384ff. 

Ojha, G. S., 76n. 102n. 

Ojha, K. G. 226n. 

Oldenberg, 67n. 

Oxas, r., 180, 285n. 

Pad a!ip! aprabandha , lit., 57. 
Padataditkam, lit., 290n. 
Padmavati, lot/., 60, 84, 88, 
108, 109, 129, 130n, 134, 140. 
Pahlava, Irb., 71, 282. 

Polakka, loft., 164n, 167. 197. 
Palos, djatt., 133. 

Pallava, Irb. and dynst., 73, 76n, 
77n, 145, 156n, 161. 

Pafichala, Irb., 340. 

Padcbagarta, loci., 275. 
PaAcharitra Dhagavatas, 137. 
Padckasiddbar.tika, /'A, 359. 
Panchakas, pro., 58. 

Pandc, M.S., 213. 

Pandey. R. B-, 2n, 219n, 252n, 
264n. 


Pandhurana or/, 257. 
PanduvarnMs, dynst., 275fT-. 
Pandva, Irb. and dynU., 162, 164. 
Panikkar.K. Al., 39,133n, 162, 
221, 250n. 

Panna, lot/., 65n. 

Pannalal, 287n, 305, 315, 376f- 
Parakrnma , til It, 189, 219. 
Paramabhagara 'a, title.. Ill, 
113, 114n. 

Paramarrha, anth., fiOf., 211, 
215ff., 254n, 293, 306n, 308, 
312, 322, 323, 355. 

Parasara, anth., 233f. 

Parasikas, pen., 179, 218, 264; 
see also Iranians. 

ParasurSma, 73. 

Pargiter, F. F... 50n, 57n, 58n, 
92n. 

Pari>bad, 72. 

ParivrSjaka Maharajas, 298, 300, 
303, 304. 

Pariyitra. «•/., 130n. 

Parnadatta, gw., 23, 265n, 291, 
301. 

Parthians, peo., 54, 169. 
Pdrlbitdrali. , ///., 24. 

Parvati, 269n. 

Fataliputra, /wA,53,56,57,59n, 

64,140 and n, 141 and n, 150, 
184, 210fT., 219, 251. 

Pataftjalj, auth., 130n. 
Pathak.K.B., 2l4n, 216n,348 n . 
Pathak, V. S-, 24n, 26, 27n, 63, 
74, S^., 96, 116n, 119, 120, 
187n, 231, 308n. 

Patcan, loci., 46. 

Pntumitras.^re., 264f., 
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Patus, pto,. 58. 

Pavvaiva, loct., 339. 

Peddavcgi, loci., 164n, 196. 

Pcllior, P., 196n. 

Peri, Noel, 214. 

Peri pint, lit., 99n, 13ln, 149n. 

Pcrscpolis, loc/., 172. 

Persia;'Persians, 71, 148, 165, 
241, 287. Sec Iran. 

Peshawar, see Purushapur. 

Phiro*, kg., 2R4, 337. 

Phison, r., 347n. 

Pires, 28n. 

Piro, kg., 173, 175. 

Pisharoti, K. R., 287n. 

Pisluapura, loci., 164n. 

Pithapuram, loci., 164n. 

Poona plates, 113n, 192, 244n. 

Powell-Price, 153n. 

Prabar.dhas, lit., 24. 

Prabhagnra (?) Vardhana, kg., 
61 n. 

Prabhakara, kg., 2888T. 

Prabhakaravardhana, kg-, 229, 
30fin, 362. 

Prabharakaebarita, lit., 57. 

Prabhavatigupta, q., 74, 78, 80, 
84n,86n,107, 108, 113n, 137. 
146, 148n, 183n, 187n, 192, 
194n. 207, 243ff., 257. 

Prabhudama. q., 58, 59n. 

Pragjyctishn, loci., 156n. 

Prcjiidpiira/r.ila-briilnuisf'lrtt, lit., 
172. 

Prakasaditya, kg., 17, 19n, 21, 
97,305.307n,31 ln,332n,335, 
342lf., 376 IT. 

Praknsh, B-, 28n, 172n, 182n, 
19In, 202n, 217n, 221 n. 


Prakataditya, pre., 32CIT., 331, 
379n, 380. 

Pramati, kg., 71, 250. 

Prarjunas, trb., 130n, 145, 147. 
Prasad, 11., 201. 

Pratiharas, dyns'., 168n, 308n. 
Pratilomn, 77 If. 

Prnljaitla states, 151 n, 1528-, 
195, 199, 204n, 296. 
Pravarasena 1, kg., 54, 63, 84, 
85ff.,108,134,135 n, 139, HUT., 
188n, 193, 201 n, 205n. 
Pravarasena U,ifaj.,15,90n,107n. 
135n, 209n, 245n, 246, 258, 
274, 320n. 

Pravira, kg., 86n, 92. 

Prayaga, loci., 9n, 45n, 49,50,51, 
52 n, 60, 68. 81, 84, 86n, 88, 
99,134, 143n, 18R, 210n, 2118'., 
251, 259. 

Priaulx, 240n. 

Primogeniture, 230n. 2318". 
Prinsep, James, 2, 17. 
Prithvirajalll, Chahamana, 279. 
Prithvishena I, kg., 135n, 137, 
143n, 146, 147, 164n, l'68, 
2438".,—Prithviraja, another 
name of, 143n. 

Prithvishena IT, kg., 16, 90n, 
92n, 164n, 274, 92n, 276, 290. 
Prithvishena, off., 72, 301 n. 
Prithvlvigrahn, kg., 355, 367. 
Procopius, 241. 

Ptolemy, 57. 

Puli ml as, t>ro., 58. 
Pundravardhana, loci., 149,150, 
151, 301, 356, 362, 3e3. 
Punyasoma, kg., 298. 

Pttrinns, lit., 6, 24, 25, 26, 92, 
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139, 140, 201, 211; Agni— 
71n; ftbagara/a —5In, 58n; 
fthatishyo/tara — 28 n. 195n: 
ft™ bm an da —58n; Mark/iiidrya — 
131 n; Ata/'ya— 181n, 250n; 
Skanda —74; I'Jr//—50, 51 n, 
58n, 66, 99f. 131n, 136n, 275; 
I 'isbnu. —51, 52n, 53, 58n, 75, 
02, 97, 99, 27-1 f. 

J’urifcJ., /on., 92. 

Purugupta,**., 216n, 258, 262n, 
266ff., 272f„ 294, 304ff., 310 
and n, 314IT., 325 n, 337n, 
330, 332, 374. 

Purushapura, lor/., 56, 57, 68, 
174, 210, 214. 

Pusalker, A. D. : 13n, 133n. 

Pushkar, lot/., 157n. 

Pushpa (Pushpapura), lor/., 53, 
56, 129, 140 and n, 212 (see 
also Pataliputra and Kanauj). 
Pushpasri, kg-, 82. 

Pushyamitras, trh., 7,263 and n, 
264, 265, 273ff., 289f. 
Pushyavarman, kg., 156, 274n. 
Pu/rikapn/ra, 90 ff. 

Pyrenees, nil., 162. 

■Quetta, lor/., 285. 

Raghvan, V., 224n. 

Raghu, kg., 156n. 164f„ 179f„ 

21 7fT., 251. 

Raghunrn'miitjil., 10,24,26, 99n, 
152n, 156n, 163, 165, 179 180, 
181n,204n,2l7ff.,237n, 251 n. 
Rai, lor/., 283. 

Raipur, /<«■/., 164n. 

Rajuka/bas, Hi., 24. 

Rijasekhara, anlb. , 30Bn. 
Rljasuya, sat., 70, 144n, 296. 
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Raja/ a ranghH, lit., 24, 153n, 
348 n. 

Rajghat, lor/., 63, 82n. 

Rajgir, lor/., 55n- 
Rajputs, 279, 282. 

Rajor/da J.i/aka, ///., 152n. 
Rajvavardhana of Malwa, kg., 
298. 

Rajvavardhana of Thanesar, kg., 
229f., 271, 

Raktabahu. 159. 

Rimachandra, au/b., 224n. 
Ramagupta, kg., 10, 109, 19?f., 
205, 220n, 221 IT., 246, 267. 
Ramanila, kg., 338. 

Rama Rao, M., 128n. 

Rdmayona, lit., 204n. 

Ramnagar, lor/., 340. 

Ranahastin, kg., 298 n. 

Rangdih, Ion., 198. 

Ranke, 36. 

Rantivarman, kg., 229n. 
Rapson,F..J.,82n,187n, 192n, 

298n. 

Rapti, r., 46. 

Rasluravardhann, kg, 298f. 
Rashtrakutas, dynst. 55, 232f. 
Ratnakar, J., 247n. 

Ra/navah, III., 10. 

Ravenna, 281. 

Ravi, r., 130n, 197. 

Ravikirtti, 81. 

Rawval, kg., 225f., 235. 
Ravchaudhury, C, 192n. 
Raychaudhuri, II. C., passim . 
Richards, F. J., 39. 

Rithpur, gr/., 192, 194n, 259. 
Rodgers, 239n. 

Rohilkhand, he/., 153n. 
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Rome Romans, 33, 88, 148, 
150, 164f., 169f., 179, 240, 
241, 281. 

Rostovtzeff, 64. 

Royal succession, law of. 26?f. 
Roy, B. P., 269n. 

Rudradaman II, kg., 59n, 143n. 
Rudr.ndamasri., kg., 58. 
RudradSsa, kg., 297. 

Rudtadeva, kg., 130n, 142ff. 
Rudrasena I(Kshatrapa), /g..59n. 
Rudrasena II (kshatrapa), kg., 
58, 59n. 

Rudrasena 111 (Kshatrapa), kg., 
59n, 143n, 246- 

Rudrasena IV (Kshtarapa), kg., 
246. 

Rudrasena I (Vakataka), k 
63, 89, 90n, 92, 108, 135n, 139, 
141ff. 

Rudrasena II (Vakataka), kg., 

74, 78, 80, 86n, 107, 108, 137, 
138, 146, 183n, 207, 243ff. 
Rudrasimha I, kg., 58, 59n. 
Rudrasimha II, kg., 58n, 87, 88. 
Rudrasimha III, kg., 246. 
Rupyakadvlpa, is/., 180n. 
Russia, 185. 

Rudra varman, kg., 29Cn. 
Rudril, kg., 290n. 

Salw, see Virasena. 

Sachau, F. C, 24n, 102n. 
Sadachandra, kg.. 201. 
Sagaranandin. natb., 224. 
Saharanpur, Inti., 115, 379. 
Sahi, elms/., 24 n. 

Sahni, D. R., 82n. 

Sail ism, 135ff., 347f. 

Sakala, /or/., 197, 346. 


Sakas ,peo., 54, 56, 57, 131, 175f., 
239ff..246fT., 282f.,385; see also 
Scythians. 

Sakambharl, loci., 168n. 

Saketa, loci., 50, 56n, 99f. 

Sakori, loci., 18, 46. 

Sakraditya, kg., 5, 294, 321, 332. 
Sakunas, pen., 269. 
Sakya-blo-gros, sch., 26. 
Salahkayanas, Ayr,si, 195. 

Saletorc, R. N., 42n, 216n, 226n, 
253n,288n,316. 

Salivahana, kg., 26, 85. 
Samachftradeva, kg., 366. 
Samand, loci., 256. 

Samatata, loci., 130n, 151, 152, 
195, 204n, 217, 356, 365. 
Sambalpur, lot!., 164n. 
Sambhuyasas, kg., 367, 386. 
Samkshobha, kg-, 298. 

Samprati, kg., 67n. 

Samraf, title, 84,87,143ff.,362. 
Samudragupta, son of Chandra- 
gupta I, passim. 

Samudragupta IT (?), 31 In. 
Samudravarman, kg., 237. 
SanakSnikas, trb. and Ayns/. r 
61 and n, 130n, 197, 222, 227. 
248, 296. 

Sahchi, loci., 3, l3ln, 142n 
147, 157, 247. 

Sandrocottos, kg., 1. 

Sangli record, 225. 

Sanharica, 3. 

Sanjan record, 225. 

Sankhadvina, is/., 180n. 
San-meou-to-lo-kiu to, /•£., 183- 
Santivarman, 73, 78. 
SaptasAgaraniahiiAiina, 181. 
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Saralihapiiriyas, dr Ml., 276n. 
Sarabharaja, kg,., 91n. 

Sarabos (Sarayul, r., 57. 
Sarasvati, r., 279n. 

Sanswati, R., 224n. 

Saraswati, S. K-, 331 n. 
Sardulayarman, find-, 362. 
Sarkar, J., 161n. 

Sarnaih, loci., and ins ., |_43, 46, 
53, 304ff. 

Sariigin, 49, 272. 

Sarva Bhattaraka, kg., 157n. 
Sarrahbanmu, l it It, 137. 
.Sarvanaga, off., 291 n, 303. 
Sarvania, loci., 157. 
Sarcnrajocbcbhetii, title, 192. 
Sarcasena, kg., 89, 139. 
.Sasarika,^., 125, 126. 
Sassanians, 41,54,59,87, 169ff., 
223, 264n, 283f., 337, 338n. 
Sastri, S. S., 224n. 

Satopatba HrdbmantJ,lil.J0,\44n . 
Satara, loci., 256. 

Satavihanas, djnst., 55, 70, 73 
Sathianathaier, R., 129n. 
Satyanaga, off., 92n. 
Satyasimha, kg., 246. 
Saumyadarsana, q., 271 n. 
Scythians, trb. 41,54,56,175f., 
239 ff. 

Seleucus, kg., 279. 

Sen, B. C.. 201. 

Sengupta, P. C, 359n. 
Senikela, loci., 98. 

Sethi. R. K.. 236n. 

Seth, S. C., 201. 

Seth, Svmcon, 241. 

Selubandh-;, Hi., 245n. 

Sewell, 240, 271 n. 


Sbabdnusbabi, li/lc, 131, 175f., 

195, 206. 

Sbdbi., HtU, 175, 177. 

Shah, J. C-, 57n. 

Shah, U. I*., 245n. 

Shakns, too., 175 , 239n. 

Shamashastri, 133n. 

Shaptir 11, kg., 87, 170ff., 283. 

Sharma, Dasharath, 28n, 50n, 
58n, 74, 75n, 131n, 142n, 

204n, 212n, 222n, 264n, 

267n, 270n, 287n, 285n, 298n, 
322. 

Sharma,G.R.,52n.202n,205n, 
339n. 

Sharma, Radhakant, 2. 

Sharma, R. S., 39, 72n, 142n, 
281n, 296n, 299n, 300n, 

Shastri, H., llln, 322n. 

Shastri, H. 1’., 201, 21 fin. 

Shastri, R. V„ 287n. 

Shastri.Sakuntala Rao.lHn. 

Sher Afgan, off, 253n. 

Sbr-kia-fitiic-rbe. lit., 321. 

Shiladas, trb-, 175. 

Shivaramamurti, 136n. 

\ hood fin, snc., 86. 

Shore, John, 30. 

Sialkot. toe!., 197. 

Siao Yueh Chi, trb., 171. 

Sikkim, loci., 149. 

Silahara, dyr.st., 308n. 

Silk Road, 169. 

Siriihala. 131, 149», 159f., 163, 
175, 180, 182f., 186, 195. 

Simbasanadnitriniikn, lit., 57n. 

Simhasena, 246. 

Simhavarman of Dasapura, kg., 
157, 158. 
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Simhavarmin ( Pallava ), kg., 
156n. 

Simuka, kg., 70. 

Sindh, inn., 154, 183. 

Sindhuraja, kg , 308n. 
Singhbhum, he!., 55n, 98- 
Sin|»hi, Narcndra Singh, 371 n. 
Sinha, B. P., 21 u, 42n, 43n, 
83n. 216n, 227n, 271 n, 286, 
287n,28Rn, 30Bn, 31 In, 316ff., 
318,319,328,330ff., 338n, 360n, 
379n. 

Sinha, H. N., 39. 

Sircar, D. C., passim. 

Sisu, kg., 92. 

Sisupjla, kg., 296. 

Sitapur, /«■/., 45, 115. 

Sitholcv, B. S., 191. 

Siva, 62, 135n;—Mallikarjuna, 
245n. 

Si-yu-ki, lit., 321. 

Skanda^upta, kg., passim. 
Skandavarman ( Nala ), kg., 259. 
Sink, off , 172. 

Smith, V. A., 22. 29, 30ff„ 34 
36, 42n, 51 n, 53,64,65n, 83n, 
142, 222. 

Smritis , lit., 90. 

Sohagpur, Inc/., 275. 

Sohnni, S.V., 113n, 116n, 119n, 
120n, 257n. 263n, 268n. 

Soma, 126. 

Somadeva, antk., 349n. 
Somcsvara I Ahavamalla, kg., 
230ff., 235n. 

Somcsvara II Bhuvanaikamalla, 
kg , 230ff., 235n. 

Somcsvara til Bhulokamalla kg., 
230 A’., 235n. 


Soncpat seal, 271. 

Spain, 161n, 185. 

Spellman, 144n. 

Spooner, 58. 

Srivasti, Joe/., 69, 126,127,128. 
Srldharavarman, kg., 83n, 91,. 
142n. 

Srimeghavarna, kg., I59f., 183f^ 
Sriiigaran'pakam, lit., 224 n. 
Srisaila, mt., 245n. 

Srisoma, 61. 

Stambha, kg., 228n, 230n. 

Stein, 201 n, 338n. 
Slbalamiihiitmya, 245 n. 

Sthanu, 351. 

Suhandhu. fend., 297. 

Subha ran, B., 39n, 55n, 132n,. 
133, 154n, 221 n. 

Sudarsana lake, 309n. 

Suhotra Vaitithi, kg., 251 n. 
Sukthankar, V., 72n. 

Sulikas, pen., 363. 

Sumandala ins ., 367, 386. 
SumangaU Vi las ini., lit., 98. 
Sumha, tod., 217. 

Sunet, loft., 83n. 

Suhga, dynst., 210, 221, 279; 
Pushyamitra-, 68, 70; Agni- 
mitra-, 75n, 83n, 126,336,385n.. 
Snug- dm., lit., 181. 
Sung-yun,337f.,346 and n, 347n,. 
352. 

Supia, ins., 297. 

Supushpa J.ichchhavi, 53. 

Sura, dynst., 260n, 276. 
Surashtra, loci., 9,23,157n,239tf. 
Surasmichandra, find., 228r.. 300. 
Suri, Padalipta, 57. 

Susarmana, 300. 
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Susunia, ins., 151, 197. 

Sutas, 24f. 

Suvarnadvlpa, ill, 149n. 
Suvarnagiri, loci., 210. 

Su-wu, off, 56. 

Srabhnga, 149, 222. 

Svamidasa, ftna., 297. 

Syr Darya, r., 281. 

Szechwan, Iocs., 150. 

Tagore, Dwarka Nath, 1 n. 

Tai Von, kg., 172, 

Takakusu, J., 80o, 214, 216n. 
Ta-kia-lo, ltd., 172. 

Taktagupta, kg., 5. 

Tamradvipa, is!., 180n. 
Tlmraparni, 164. 

Tanda, loci., 18,45,46,47,115, 
128. 

T’ang, dynst., 33, 176. 

2 'an trikdmandakn, 184. 

Tao-pu, mk., 256n. 

Tao-tai, mk., 256n. 

Tao-yo, mk ., 256n. 

Tarain, loci., 280. 

Taraka, 268n. 

Tarapida, kg., 308n. 
Tathagataraja, kg., 5, 294. 
Tatpaddnudbydta, meaning of, 
270 ff. 

Tat/vasamgraha, lit., 214n. 
Tawney, 149. 

Taxila, lor/., 210. 

Taylor, Griffith, 282n- 
Ta Yueh Chi, pro., 171. 
Tehran. bid., 283. 

Tckri Debra, Ion., 18, 46, 47. 
Temple seals, 63. 

Thakut, L'penclra, 228n, 274n, 
284n, 285n. 


Thanesar, led., 77n, 210, 278, 
361. 

Thomas, F. W., 23, 193. 

Tibet, 149. 

Tiloya pannalti, 7/7., 385. 

Toba Wei, dynst., 2B3. 

Tokhara, lost., 153n, 172, 337. 
Tonk, lod., 13Cn, 197. 

Tonkin, tod., 150. 

Tooth festival, 159. 

Topra, lod., 1. 

Toramana, kg., 284, 338ff.,' 379,. 
381. 

Tosali, lod., 210. 

Toynbee, A-, 38. 21 On, 377. 
Traikutaka, dynst, 257. 
Trikamala, feud., 296. 

Trikuta, lie/., 179, 217, 218. 
Tripathi, R. R., 236n. 

Ttipathi, R. S., 135. 

Trivedi, H. V., 226n, 290n. 
Trover, Captain, 2, 3. 

Tukharas, see Kushanas. 
Tughluqs 163n; Firoz Shah—1. 
Tumbavana, lod., 223, 254f.; see 
also Tumain. 

1 imain, ins. and lot/., 254, 313. 
l ung sim. lit., 283. 

Turks, 133, 337. 

Tu-Yu., antb., 283. 

Uchehhakaipa, derust., 164n, 
267n. 

Udaigiri (Udayagiri) ins., 1C7, 
20 c .212,222r.,247.248.296. 
Udavamana, fend., 149n. 
Udaynna, kg., 298. 

Ugrnscr.a, k«.. 4n, 197. 

Ukthva, tat., 86. 

Ujjayinu Ujjain). lod., 158, 210, 
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211, 220, 222, 248. 249, 251, 
358. 

Upadhyaya, V., 76 n. 

Upadhyaya, V. S., 217n. 
Upagupta, mk., 76. 

Upagupta, q.. 363. 

Uruzagan, loci., 285, 338n. 

Vahran II. kg., 170. 

VSjapeya. >ac ., 86. 144. 

Vajra, A"., 34. 294 , 321, 330, 
354, 362, 382. 

Vainvagupta, kg., 21, 84n, 296, 
305, 324, 330, 336n, 343n. 
348 n, 356, 366, 370ff. 372ff. 
Yaisili, loci., 52, 53, 83n, 96n, 
98, 104n, 254. 

Vaishna'ism, 136ff. 

Yakatakas, dynsl., passim. 
Yakpar, auth., 13. 

Valabhl, loci., 147, 255, 299, 
301, 357. 

Yalhika, loci, and pm., 174, 178, 
204 and n, 277, 284. See also 
Balkh. 

Yamana, null’., 209, 215. 

Vnrusa, lil., 24f. 

Yahga, loci., 151,204 and n, 
217. 

Yankshu, r„ 160. 

Yaraharrihira, auth., 299n, 358IT. 
Yaranasi, loci., 68, 88, 251, 269. 

See Banaras. 
Yardhamanabhukii, 366- 
Yardhamanak.i, tod., 275. 
Yardhanas of Malwa, 298f. 
Yntdhanas of Thanesar, 77n, 
133, 279, 362. 

Varendra, loci., 44. 

Vnrikas, Irli., 159n. 


Varmans of Kamacupa, 38n, 
156. 

Varmans of Mandasor, 13Bn. 

157ff, 222, 286fT. 

Vatuna, 125. 

Vaiisbiba D. S., lit., 13ln. 
Vasjaf, a mb., 162n. 

Vassakara. off, 98. 

Yasubandhu, sch., 126f., 189n, 
209, 214ff., 293, 322, 320f. 
Yasudeva, kg., 70, 72, 83n. 
YasundharJ, q., 245n. 

Yasu, N. N., 151 1 >. 

Vasurata, 80. 

Vatsa, go/ra, 275. 

Vatsagulma branch of the 
Vakafakas, 89, 358. 

Yatsarjja Ptatihara, kg., 168n, 
298n. 

Vatsaraja, of Pandava dynsl., 
275. 

Viyurakshita, off, 288. 

Vengi, 161, 164n, 167, 195. 
Vclala sadbana, 249. 

Yidi», loci., 56, 67, 68, 91 n, 92, 
13Cn.14l.147,152,155,197, 

210, 226ff., 248. 

Yidyalarkara, Jayachandra, 39n, 
170n. 

Yidyalankara, Satyaketu, 75n. 
Yigraharija IV, kg., 2. 
Yijayanagar empire, 163n. 
Vijavasena, 366. 

Vikramadiya VI, kg., 230f., 234, 
235n. 

Vikramadirya legend, 25f., 190, 
215ff, 219, 248ff. 
VikrarNarikabhyiiJnjti, li/., 230. 
Vikramankadcracborila, Hi., 230. 
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Vikrama era, 106n. 

Vikrama, title of Samudragupra, 
190, 219. 

Vindhyasakri I, kg., 66 and n. 

Vindhyasakri II, kg., 244n. 

Vitasena alias Siba, off., 205, 
212, 247, 249, 301n. 

Virasarmar, /., 73. 

Vi<aladeva, kg., 2. 

ViGkhadatta, autb., 224 and n, 
231, 234, 252. 

Visakhadcva, see Visakhadatta. 

Vishnu, 42, 66, 124, 134, 139, 

211 . 

Vishnudisa, fmj., 61 n, 222.n 

VisbimAhnrmosfilra, lit., 154n. 

Vishnugopa, kg., 195. 

Vishnugupta, kg., 21, 76, 210n, 
267n,305ff.,323ff.,354f.,374. 

Vishnukundin, Arm/., 363. 

VishnnsahasranAma, lit., 42n. 

Vishnnsmn/i , I'/., 72, 233. 

Vishnuvardhana, kg., of Mamla- 
sor, set YaSodharman. 

Vishnuvardhana, Varika kg., 
159n. 

Vishnuvpddha, gotra, 74, 05. 

Visvamitrasvamin, ft it A., 297. 

Yisvaphani, 58, 67 

Vi^vaphatika/Visvaphurjhi, see 
VisvaphSni. 

Visvavarman, kg., 157n, 158. 

Vizgapatam, loci., 164n, 196. 

Vost, \V., 103, 309n. 

Yratyas, 67, 123. 

Yrishadhvaja. Gautamiputra, k«., 
62. 

VvSghradeva, chief, 164n. 

VvSghrarijn, 164n. 


Vyaghrarara, Yarika kg., 159n. 
Wamansthali, loci., 23. 
Wang-hiuen-tsc, oath., 183. 
Warangal, loci., 163. 

Warsaw, Grand Dutchy of, 185. 
Waterloo, loci., 186. 

Watson. J. W., 23, 253n. 
W'atiers, T., 24n, 79n, 126n. 
138n, 140n, 153n, 212n, 

293n, 344n, 356. 

\\"ti-jbn, lit., 171, 174. 
Wcn-Chcng, 283. 

Wheeler, M., 116n, 165n, 169n. 
White Huns, 173ff.; see HOnas. 
Wilkins, Charles, 1. 2, 17. 
Wilson, H. H., 17,52, 58n, 274f. 
Winternitz, M., 28n, 214, 217o, 
383. 

Wogihara, 214, 216n. 

Wu, Aym/., 56. 

Wu-ti., kg., 354. 

Yagnakacha, 3. 

Yajnavalkya, ait/b., 72. 
Yajfiavarman, fee:A. , 362. 
Yamuna, r., 23, 134, 211, 285n. 
Yaia Nandin, kg., 92. 
Yasodaman 11, kg. 58n, 87, 88. 
Yasodharman, alias Vishnuvar- 
dhana,*g., 8, 12, 13, 49, 81, 
135, 144, 209n, 298, 325n„ 
347f., 350ff., 353n, 351, 358, 
359ff.. 377, 382. 

Yasogupta, kg., 298f. 

Yaiomati, q., 271. 

Yasorata, kg., 159n. 
Yasovardhana, kg., 159n. 
Ysiovatmadcva, kg., 322n, 

348n- 

Yasovarman, kg., 13. 
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Yati Yrishabha m.'/b., 385. 
Yaudhcvas,.•/■£>., 35, 56, 61,62n, 
S3, 130n, 145, 147. 

Yavadvipa, ///., 180n. 

Yavanas, 269; see Greeks. 
Yayati, kg,-, 230n. 

Yazdegird I. *».. 283. 
Yazdegird II. 283, 286n, 337. 
Yc-thi, pro., 337. 

Yu.mChvvang, 5, 24n, 79, 126ff., 
138a, 149n, 153n, 184, 212n, 


213,215n,295, 315, 322, 327, 
332, 344, 345f., 349, 350, 
352, 353, 356, 331. 
Yudhishrhira, <t»., 243, 296. 
Yuch-Chi., trb., 56, 150, 171 ff. 

sea Kushanas. 

Yunnan, /of/., 150. 

Zabul, /or /., 283, 2?4f. 
Zabulisran, lot/., 284, 285, 337. 



